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NATURAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
EDUCATION.* 


By  Thomas  R.  Bacon. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  come  hither  to  bring 
from  the  University  of  California  a  greeting  to  her  little 
sister,  a  sister  not  yet  fully  grown,  but  giving  sure  promise 
of  great  comeliness  and  great  usefulness  in  the  coming 
years.  We  of  the  University  of  California  have  reason  to 
think  highly  of  Pomona  College.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  We  have  had  at  the  University  many 
students  who  have  received  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
undergraduate  training  at  Pomona  College.  No  class  of 
students  that  we  have  shows  better  training,  more  well- 
guided  intelligence,  greater  moral  earnestness  than  this. 
We  have  been  in  a  position  to  apply  to  this  institution  the 
only  test  which  ought  to  be  applied  in  judging  of  the  value 
of  an  educational  establishment,  and  Pomona  has  not  been 
found  wanting.  I  can  therefore  bring  to  you  heartiest 
greeting  and  encouragement  as  to  those  who  are  doing 
good  work,  and  who  will  succeed  because  they  deserve  to. 

The  type  of  college  which  has  been  founded  here,  and 
which  has  so  soon  found  its  way  to  recognition,  is  not 
difficult  to  identify.     It  is  one  of   those  institutions  for 
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higher  education  with  which  Congregationalists  have 
dotted  the  land  across  its  breadth  and  through  its  length. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  about  denominations.  I  resent 
the  common  doctrine  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
body  of  Christ  torn  in  pieces.  The  Roman  soldiers  who 
crucified  Jesus  had  the  grace  to  cast  lots  for  his  seamless 
vesture;  his  avowed  followers  have  rent  it  into  many  rags. 
This  condition  of  things  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  called  to  be  saints  are  not  yet  fully 
sanctified,  but  in  that  fact  I  see  no  special  cause  for 
thanksgiving.  The  scandal  of  denominationalism,  how- 
ever, has  in  it  some  alleviating  features,  due  not  to  the 
wisdom  or  virtue  of  man,  but  to  the  providence  of  God, 
who  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  One  of  these 
features  is  that  each  denomination  is  apt  to  find  some  kind 
of  work  for  which  it  is  especially  fitted,  and,  if  it  is  faith- 
ful to  its  calling,  it  will  put  a  large  part  of  its  energy  and 
resources  into  that  work.  Congregationalism,  which  started 
out  not  to  be  a  sect,  but  which,  by  throwing  overboard 
some  of  its  first  principles,  has  succeeded  in  becoming  one, 
has  seemed  to  be  called  to  the  work  of  founding  and 
nurturing  colleges.  It  began  this  work,  almost  as  soon  as 
it  began  to  find  a  footing  on  this  continent,  in  the  founding 
of  Harvard  College,  and  it  has  kept  it  up  ever  since.  We 
find  among  its  latest  fruits  this  institution.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  wish  to  depreciate  the  services  rendered  to  higher 
education  by  other  denominations.  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  rather  small  denomination  has  had  conspic- 
uous success  in  this  work,  and  that  this  success  has  been 
won  mainly  because  of  a  very  simple  sort  of  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  sincerity.  It  has  been  a  common  characteristic 
of  these  institutions  that  they  have  not  tried  to  do  more 
than  they  were  fairly  capable  of  doing;  they  have  preferred 
to  do  a  few  things  well  rather  than  to  do  many  things 
superficiallj' ;  they  have  been  careful  to  cut  their  garments 
according  to  the  cloth  and  so  have  been  sufficiently  clothed ; 
they  have  not  pretended  to  give  that  which  they  had  not, 
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and  what  they  have  given  has  been  good.  Under  this 
policy,  liberally  administered,  some  have  long  since  out- 
grown all  denominational  limitations.  Some  have  developed 
into  great  universities;  because  they  were  faithful  in  a  few 
things,  they  have  been  made  rulers  over  many  things. 
Some  have  been  content  to  remain  simple  colleges,  and 
have  done  no  less  honorable  and  useful  work  because 
cii'cumstances  have  forbidden  their  development  in  this 
particular  direction.  It  is  not  their  habit  to  profess  more 
than  they  practice,  nor  to  call  themselves  universities,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is,  when  they  have  barely  emerged 
from  the  high  school  stage.  Think  how  lately  it  is 
that  the  two  oldest  of  these  colleges,  Harvard  and  Yale, 
assumed  the  larger  title,  and  helped  to  redeem  it  from  the 
disrepute  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  land  through  its 
abuse. 

To  the  company  of  colleges  thus  founded  and  thus 
nurtured  Pomona  is  one  of  the  latest  additions,  and  the 
common  characteristic  which  I  have  noticed  is  present  here. 
To  do  a  little  work  well,  and  so  to  earn  the  opportunity  of 
doing  greater  works,  is  the  only  sound  principle  for  a 
college  whose  beginnings  are  humble  and  full  of  struggle. 
Because  Pomona  has  been  doing  thus  in  the  day  of  small 
things,  therefore  are  opening  to  her  the  larger  opportunities 
of  which  the  dedication  of  this  new  building  is  an  outward 
and  visible  sign.  If  this  spirit  shall  continue  to  inform  the 
college,  peace  and  prosperity  shall  be  within  her  walls. 

When  your  President  requested  me  to  wire  to  him  the 
subject  of  my  addi-ess  for  to-day,  I  was  sorely  put  to  it  how 
to  answer.  I  dislike  to  announce  the  subject  of  an  address 
before  I  have  written  it.  I  prefer  to  make  the  address  and 
then  give  it  a  name.  I  admire  those  who  know  to-day 
exactly  what  they  want  to  say  to-morrow,  but  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  This  may  argue  a  vacillating  mind,  an  uncertain 
intelligence.  But  I  have  no  apology  to  offer,  only  an 
explanation.  I  was  born  so,  and  my  early  training  was 
insufficient  to  overcome  this  innate  characteristic. 
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The  President's  request  was  imperative,  almost  a  com- 
mand. Something  had  to  be  done;  so  I  sent  him  the  title 
which  is  printed  on  the  program — "Natural  Science  as  a 
Factor  in  Education."  I  chose  this  title  for  two  reasons. 
First;  I  have  peculiar  qualifications  for  dealing  with  it. 
As  I  know  very  little  about  the  natural  sciences  and  noth- 
ing whatever  about  pedagogy,  I  can  approach  the  topic 
with  equal  and  unprejudiced  mind.  Second;  it  is  a  large 
and  roomy  topic,  inside  of  which  you  can  make  almost 
any  sort  of  remark,  without  transcending  the  limits  of  the 
subject.  I  have  alwaj^s  had  much  sympathy  for  the  clergy- 
man who  said  he  preferred  to  take  a  whole  chapter  as  a  text 
for  a  sermon,  so  that,  when  he  was  persecuted  in  one  verse, 
he  could  flee  into  another. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  introductory  remarks,  to  a 
brief  and  somewhat  casual  consideration  of  the  subject 
announced. 

By  the  word  "education,"  used  in  the  title,  I  mean  what 
used  to  be  called  liberal  education,  what  we  now  describe 
by  the  less  happy  phrase,  "general  culture."  This  exclusion 
of  technical,  professional,  or  specialized  studies  from  the 
consideration  is  not  because  these  studies  are  not  education 
in  the  truest  sense,  but  because  the  relation  of  the  natural 
sciences  to  such  studies  is  perfectly  obvious.  We  do  not 
need  to  discuss  at  length  why  a  student  who  proposes  to 
follow  electrical  engineering  should  study  physics,  or  why 
one  who  is  going  to  be  a  physician  should  study  biology, 
or  why  one  who  is  going  to  devote  his  life  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  teaching  of  geology  should  acquire  at  least  some 
small  knowledge  of  that  science.  It  is  at  once  evident  that 
for  any  of  these  pursuits  acquaintance  with  certain  branches 
of  physical  science  is  absolutely  prerequisite.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  to  determine  the  value  of  such  studies  for 
those  who  have  no  expectation  of  ever  putting  them  to 
what  we  call  practical  use. 

That  the  study  of  some  branch  or  branches  of  physical 
science  is  valuable  in  a  liberal  education  is  now  universally 
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admitted.  The  progress  of  these  studies  in  the  curricula  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  been  somewhat  slow, 
and  in  some  of  the  greatest  universities  of  the  world  they 
do  not  yet  hold  so  distinguished  a  place  as  they  deserve. 
But  even  the  most  conservative  of  intelligent  and  learned 
men  now  admit  that  these  sciences  are  of  a  certain  value  as 
a  means  of  general  culture,  that  theii'  pursuit,  even  for  a 
brief  time,  helps  to  furnish  and  expand  the  mind,  and  to 
fit  it  for  better  work  in  any  department  of  knowledge  and 
activity.  The  assent  has  been  slow  and  reluctant,  but  it  is 
now  complete,  and  in  most  colleges,  where  there  are  any 
limitations  whatever  upon  the  choice  of  studies,  the  student 
is  obliged  to  study  at  least  one  of  the  natural  sciences  as  a 
prerequisite  to  a  degree. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  an  undergi'aduate  in  a  venerable 
and  conservative  college,  whose  curriculum  was  almost 
wholly  prescribed.  Among  the  prescriptions  were  certain 
branches  of  phj^sical  science;  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy, 
botany,  perhaps  others,  whose  very  names  I  have  forgotten. 
Thus  there  was,  even  at  that  distant  time,  a  real  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  some  such  study  was  important  to  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  But  the  recognition  was  a 
slight  one,  merely  formal.  The  methods  of  instruction 
were  so  insufficient  that  any  high  school  of  todaj-  would  be 
disgraced  by  them.  I  think  that  we  devoted  six  whole 
weeks  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  We  studied  a  little 
book,  which  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  make  us  understand, 
and  a  gentleman  stood  up  before  us  and  performed  some 
experiments  which  excited  our  wonder  and  admiration.  In 
physics  it  was  much  the  same.  Our  text  book  (which  was 
called  "Natural  Philosophy")  was  administered  to  us  by  a 
tutor,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  but  whose 
qualification  for  teaching  physics  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  himself  gone  over  the  same  book  some  years  before. 
I  think  the  course  was  more  depressing  to  the  teacher  than 
to  the  taught,  for  he  took  the  matter  seriously,  and  we  took 
it  somewhat  sportively.    At  any  rate,  we  never  got  anywhere. 
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We  soon  met  obstacles  which  were  msurmountable,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  term  in  reviewing.  The  experimental 
part  of  our  instruction  was  conducted  by  an  eminent 
man,  who  did  the  work  himself,  and  whose  eccentric 
personality  lent  a  rare  interest  to  the  lectures.  The  attempt 
of  the  lecturer  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
physics  was  met  by  an  amiable  appreciation  of  his  good 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  class,  and  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  dramatic  success  of  his  experiments.  This 
interest  culminated  in  the  experiments  with  the  air  gun. 
Long  tradition  told  from  class  to  class  of  his  marvellous 
skill  with  this  weapon,  and  two  annual  shots  at  a  target 
maintained  his  reputation  as  an  accurate  marksman.  When 
in  due  time  my  class  saw  him  raise  the  gun  to  his  shoulder 
and  run  his  glance  along  the  sights,  the  interest  was 
breathless.  When  the  missile  pierced  the  bull's  eye, 
enthusiastic  applause  rang  from  every  part  of  the  room. 
Again  the  gun  popped,  but  no  new  mark  marred  the  fair 
face  of  the  target,  and  there  was  a  silence  that  could  be 
heard  for  a  moment,  until  the  demonstrator  turned  to  us 
and  said  in  tones  which  none  who  heard  can  ever  forget, 
"It  went  through  the  same  hole."  This  incident  was,  I 
believe,  the  most  permanent  impression  made  upon  my 
class  by  the  study  of  physics.  It  did  not  teach  us  anything 
about  the  laws  of  physics,  but  it  taught  us  that  the  professor 
was  a  good  shot — a  thing  which  it  might  be  useful  to  know. 
About  our  instruction  in  botany,  I  remember  nothing, 
except  that  half  the  class  used  to  climb  out  of  the  window 
after  they  had  been  marked  present,  and  that  on  one 
occasion,  the  professor  brought  in  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
and,  when  he  had  finished  talking  about  it,  he  handed  it 
around  among  the  audience.  Perhaps  you  are  now  prepared 
to  believe  that  I  know  very  little  about  natural  science. 
What  little  I  do  know,  I  certainly  did  not  learn  in  college, 
I  do  not  think  that  this  was  because  I  was  an  exceptionally 
stupid  or  uninterested  student.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few,  whose  interest  in   these   subjects  was   innate  and 
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invincible,  I  do  not  think  that  the  rest  of  the  class  got  more 
than  I  did.  Neither  was  this  condition  of  things  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  our  instructors  were  inadequate.  Among  them 
were  men  of  highest  eminence  in  their  departments.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  natural 
sciences  as  a  factor  in  culture  was  still  so  grudgingly  given 
that  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  their  teaching; 
neither  such  time,  nor  room,  nor  apparatus  as  were  fit  and 
necessary.  In  other  institutions  it  was  much  the  same,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak;  in  some  a  little  better;  in 
others,  if  possible,  worse.  Do  not  mistake  me.  At  that 
time  there  was  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
physical  sciences  as  a  part  of  professional  training.  In  the 
institution  of  which  I  speak,  there  was  as  ample  provision 
for  such  studies  for  such  pui-poses  as  the  times  and  the 
resources  of  the  institution  allowed.  It  was  acknowledged 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  ought  to  form  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education ;  but  the  acknowledgement  was  so  reluctant 
and  inadequate,  that  the  sciences  as  culture  studies  were 
still  almost  valueless. 

This  is  all  changed  now.  Even  the  most  conservative 
institutions  of  general  culture  now  give  amplest  opportuni- 
ties for  such  studies,  and  encourage,  if  they  do  not  require, 
their  students  to  pursue  them  in  a  thorough  and  efficient 
way.  Time,  room,  and  apparatus  are  at  their  disposal,  and 
every  student  is  instructed  in  at  least  one  natural  science, 
as  if  he  had  to  depend  upon  it  for  making  a  living.  Natural 
science  has  at  last  taken  its  proper  place  and  has  received 
full  recognition  as  an  important  element  in  liberal  culture, 
beside  languages,  literature,  and  mathematics. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  di-aw  the  line  between  liberal  and 
technical  studies,  at  least  in  practice.  Theoretically  there 
is  little  or  no  difficulty.  Culture  studies  are  those  which 
are  pursued  simply  for  the  sake  of  developing  the  mind, 
without  reference  to  their  practical  and  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  business  of  life.  Technical  studies  are  those 
which  are  pursued  with  special  and  immediate  reference  to 
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their  application  to  a  man's  profession  and  business.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  the  classic  languages  so  long 
held  their  place  as  the  supreme  means  of  culture.  Their 
very  aloofness  from  our  own  life,  their  opening  up  to  us  of 
the  antique  world,  so  remote  from  us  with  its  splendid 
thought  and  life  that  it  could  be  turned  to  no  sordid  and 
vulgar  use,  their  bringing  us  into  acquaintance  with  men 
and  women  removed  from  our  self-interest,  with  whom  we 
could  not  buy  nor  sell,  of  whom  we  could  not  take  advantage, 
and  who  jostled  us  with  no  hurry  of  business  and  vexed  us 
with  no  emulations,  these  made  the  ancient  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome  the  almost  exclusive  means  of  culture; 
these  things  make  them  still  the  most  important  among  the 
many  factors  which  may  now  enter  into  an  education,  which 
may  be  truly  liberal,  even  without  the  classics.  But  their 
remoteness  from  our  daily  life  has  not  made  it  impos- 
sible to  use  them  for  purely  technical  ends.  To  the  person 
who  studies  Greek  and  Latin  simply  to  fit  himself  to  teach 
these  subjects,  they  are  as  really  technical  studies  as  are 
anatomy  for  the  doctor  or  chemistry  for  the  miner.  For  it 
is  not  the  subject  matter  of  a  study  which  determines  its 
character;  it  is  the  aim  with  which  it  is  pursued.  All 
studies  may  be  liberal,  if  they  are  followed  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  studies  are  of  equal 
value  as  means  of  culture. 

An  eminent  man  once  put  forth  the  proposition  that 
one  study  is  as  good  as  another.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  invented  this  doctrine;  but,  after  he  uttered  it,  it  was 
taken  up  and  repeated  by  a  great  many  foolish  persons.  I 
believe  that  the  eminent  man  referred  to  did  not  propound 
this  thesis  as  a  statement  of  his  conviction,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  discussion.  It  is  a  way  he  has.  If 
this  is  so,  his  purpose  was  fulfilled.  No  sane  man  accepts 
this  doctrine,  but  its  enunciation  has  led  to  careful  con- 
sideration and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  comparative 
educational  values  of  diJfferent  studies,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  educators,  but  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  children  to 
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educate,  or  who  are  children  to  be  educated.  To  one  very 
small  part  of  this  great  discussion  this  paper  is  a  humble 
contribution. 

One  reason  why  the  study  of  physical  science  has  a 
high  educational  value  is  that  it  teaches  us  to  think.  It 
teaches  us  to  observe  patiently,  to  reason  accurately,  to 
conclude  justly.  It  is  not  the  only  study  which  teaches  us 
to  think,  but  it  gives  us  the  best  possible  training  in  one 
most  important  kind  of  thinking.  There  are  commonly 
said  to  be  two  kinds  of  reasoning;  two  methods  of  thought, 
which  are  called  deductive  and  inductive.  These  two 
methods  are  perfectly  distinguishable  by  the  mind  and  they 
are  in  constant  and  daily  use  by  every  man.  The  most 
familiar  illustration  of  the  deductive  method  is  found  in 
the  science  of  pure  mathematics.  The  mind  looks  into 
itself  and  finds  there  certain  things  which  it  knows; 
axioms,  as  we  call  them;  such  as  the  certainty  that  one  is 
not  two,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  that  two 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other.  The  notes  of  an  axiom  are  that  no  reasoning  can 
shake  belief  in  it,  and  no  demonstration  can  add  one  iota 
to  its  certainty.  Starting  from  these  data,  the  mind, 
following  the  necessary  laws  of  its  own  action,  the  laws  of 
deductive  logic,  reaches  conclusions  of  which  it  is  absolutely 
sure.  We  know  no  greater  certainty,  we  are  accustomed 
to  say,  than  a  proposition  which  is  mathematically  demon- 
strable. The  validity  of  this  method  of  reasoning  is  never 
disputed,  although  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  persons 
who  ignorantly  prate  about  the  scientific  method.  What 
we  call  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  is  altogether 
different.  The  mind  observes  certain  phenomena,  and 
attempts  to  find  the  law  in  accordance  with  which  they 
exist;  or,  as  we  commonly  but  mistakenly  say,  tries  to 
account  for  them.  It  makes  a  guess  at  this  law,  and  then 
tries  to  find  out  whether  this  guess  is  true  by  further 
experiment.  A  guess  thus  formed  is  at  first  only  a 
possibility;   experiments  may  show  its  error  or  may  lift  it 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  probability;  yet  further  attempts  at 
verification  may  reduce  the  possibility  of  error  to  a 
negligible  quantity,  and  then  what  was  once  a  mere  guess 
is  established  as  an  ascertained  natural  law.  This  is,  in 
the  main,  the  method  of  natural  science.  I  have  tried  to 
describe  the  two  methods  in  popular  rather  than  technical 
language,  and  my  attempt  to  thus  make  the  matter  clear 
has  probably  resulted  in  simple  confusion. 

With  the  deductive  method  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do,  although  it  enters  into  scientific  thinking  far  more 
than  is  commonly  suspected  or  admitted.  As  I  have  said, 
both  methods  are  used  every  day  by  every  one,  although 
most  persons  would  be  as  much  surprised  to  discover  it  as 
was  M.  Jourdain  to  discover  that  he  had  been  talking  prose 
all  his  life.  But  we  do  not  use  them  properly,  or  follow 
them  consistently.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  intellectual 
education  is  to  teach  men  to  reason  accurately  by  both 
these  methods,  which  they  must  use  in  daily  life.  Macaulay 
was  at  pains  to  point  out,  in  his  essay  on  Bacon,  that  the 
method  of  modern  science  was  simply  that  which  men  had 
been  accustomed  to  use  from  the  beginning  in  connection 
with  the  most  trivial  affairs.  You  remember  his  famous 
illustration  of  the  man  and  the  mince  pies.  I  use  it  because 
it  is  familiar  and  because  its  illusive  character  has  been  so 
often  pointed  out.  The  man  eats  mince  pie  on  Monday 
and  lies  awake  Monday  night  through  indigestion.  Tues- 
day, no  mince  pie,  no  insomnia.  Wednesday,  mince  pie 
and  more  trouble;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  week.  By 
the  time  Sunday  comes,  he  reaches,  by  the  inductive  method, 
the  conclusion  that  mince  pie  does  not  agree  with  him. 
This  is  the  scientific  method.  Macaulay  was  often  carried 
away  by  the  desire  of  saying  a  brilliant  thing,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  this  illustration.  A  more  complete 
travesty  upon  the  method  of  inductive  science  could  hardly 
be  invented,  or  a  better  illustration  of  what  science  is  not. 
This  man  of  the  pies  reasons  from  insufficient  data.  That 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  one  particular  state  of  his 
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health,  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  he  has  been 
ill  after  eating  the  pie,  does  not  prove  that  mince  pies  do 
not  agree  with  him.  Moreover,  there  is  notoriously  no 
matter  upon  which  personal  prejudice  is  so  likely  to 
influence  conclusions  as  matters  of  diet.  After  a  roystering 
supper,  a  man  is  always  sure  the  next  morning  that  it  is 
not  what  he  has  drunk  but  what  he  has  eaten  that  makes 
him  feel  so  queer.  In  this  case,  the  man  probably  likes  or 
dislikes  mince  pies;  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  can 
assume  toward  them  that  cool,  impartial  attitude  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  scientific  temper.  Furthermore,  he  has 
not  made  a  careful  study  of  the  other  articles  of  his  diet  on 
these  several  days,  so  as  to  establish,  by  a  process  of 
exclusion,  the  fact  that  nothing  else  could  have  wi'ought 
havoc  with  his  digestion,  except  mince  pies.  Again,  he  has 
not  analyzed  the  particular  pies  which  he  has  eaten,  nor 
has  he  established  by  a  series  of  experiments  the  fact  that 
mince  pies  are  generically  unsuited  to  his  digestion.  If  his 
experiments  have  any  significance  at  all,  they  prove  no 
more  than  that  pie  compounded  in  one  particular  fashion, 
a  particular  brand  of  pie,  "like  mother  used  to  make,"  does 
not  agree  with  him.  To  infer  from  this  conclusion  the 
broad  generalization  that  mince  pies  as  such  do  not  agree 
with  him  is  to  take  a  leap  so  broad  that  any  system  of  logic 
stands  aghast.  It  is  to  be  remarked  further  that  this  man  of 
the  pies  must  be  possessed  of  a  scientific  spirit  far  beyond 
what  our  acquaintance  with  him  and  our  experience  of 
human  nature  have  led  us  to  suspect,  if  he  does  not  broaden 
his  generalization  still  further  and  declare  that  he  knows 
from  experience,  and  by  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning, 
that  mince  pies  are  generically  unwholesome,  and  does  not 
organize  a  crusade  against  such  pies  as  the  root  of  all  evil, 
physical  and  moral. 

Macaulay's  pie  theory  is  a  very  simple  illustration  of  the 
origin  of  all  quackeries.  The  method  pursued  by  the  man 
who  has  suffered  from  too  much  pie  is  undoubtedly 
inductive,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  induction 
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may  be  just  as  grossly  abused  as  deduction.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  so  will  mention  that  I  have 
heard  some  such  strictures  before  on  the  man  and  the  pies, 
I  read  something  of  the  kind  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
but  as  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  passage,  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  using  quotation  marks. 

This  sort  of  induction  has  been  the  parent  of  the  most 
part  of  human  error  since  the  world  began.  It  is  the  source 
of  humbug,  crankeries,  vaticinations,  weather  prophesies, 
false  religions,  heresies,  schisms,  and  all  folly  and  unclean- 
ness.  Not  the  least  important  mission  of  modern  science 
has  been  to  correct  such  inductive  reasoning,  and  to  make 
it  really  reasonable.  There  is  no  time  now  to  point  out  the 
principles  of  inductive  logic  by  which  it  eliminates  error  to 
the  vanishing  point,  nor  do  I  think  myself  competent  to  do 
so.  But  you  have  got  to  learn  these  principles  if  you  are 
going  to  think  straight  about  half  the  interests  of  man  and 
men.  You  may  learn  something  about  these  principles,  if 
you  will  thoughtfully  read  that  part  of  Mill's  Logic  (for 
instance)  which  deals  with  induction;  but  you  will  learn  a 
great  deal  more  about  them  if  you  take  a  course  in  physics, 
and  carefully  note  the  method  by  which  that  science  reaches 
its  certain  conclusions.  No  one  of  the  natural  sciences 
better  illustrates  the  method,  and  better  teaches  us  the 
necessity  of  patient  and  careful  observation  in  the  collection 
of  data,  of  trusting  just  enough  and  no  more  to  "working 
hypotheses,"  of  verifying  these  hypotheses  with  diligence 
and  humility,  and  no  other  of  these  sciences  bids  so  fair  to 
take  up  and  correlate  with  itself  all  the  branches  of  physical 
knowledge. 

A  second  reason  why  the  study  of  natural  science  is  an 
important  factor  in  liberal  culture  is  that  any  man,  how- 
ever highly  educated,  is  half  out  of  touch  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  modern  world  unless  he  is  familiar  with 
this  way  of  thinking.  To  be  in  touch  with  this  side  of 
modern  thought,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  in  any 
single  line.     A  man  may  know  as  little  as  I  did,  when  I 
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escaped  from  college,  of  any  branch  of  science,  but  if  lie 
knows  how  scientific  men  reach  their  conclusions,  he  knows 
enough  to  put  him  in  sympathy  with  the  characteristic 
feature  of  modern  life.  And  a  man,  who  does  not  know 
so  much,  is  going  to  be  left  behind.  He  is  a  laggard  in 
the  march  of  the  race;  for  him  is  no  part  in  the  glory 
which  shall  be,  when  all  things,  all  the  forces  of  the  physi- 
cal universe,  are  put  under  the  foot  of  man. 

In  the  third  place;  now  I  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  to  the  only  serious  excuse  which  I  can 
offer  for  speaking  on  this  subject  on  this  occasion. 
Scientific  thought  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  God.  God  does  not  reason  deductively  or 
inductively.  As  that  "Mohammedan  blackguard,"  Omar 
Khayyam,  perceived  a  thousand  years  ago,  God  does  not 
reason ; 

''He  knows,  He  knows,  HE  KNOWS!" 
But  both  the  deductive  and  inductive  method  of  reasoning 
lead  us  to  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  thought  which 
is  his  being.  There  is  no  reality  but  what  God  thinks, 
and  man  has  no  worth  or  being  except  as  he  is  a  part  of 
God's  thought.  The  universe,  physical,  moral,  spiritual, 
is  only  God's  thought,  and  subsists  only  as  he  thinks  it. 
Suppose  that  he  ceased  to  think  it,  or  to  think  of  it.  Sup- 
pose, that  like  man,  his  imperfect  image,  he  could  forget; 
suppose  that  one  sparrow  could  fall  to  the  ground  without 
your  Heavenly  Father's  notice;  suppose  the  registered 
number  of  one  of  your  hairs  could  be  forgotten  b}^  him; 
suppose  he  could  forget  or  cease  to  think:  in  such  case 
there  shall  be  nothingness;  in  the  place  of  this  fair  universe, 

an  unthinkable  void; 

Nor  sun,  nor  star  shall  waken, 

Nor  any  change  of  light ; 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken, 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight; 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal. 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 
Only  a  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night. 
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God  has  thoughts;  therefore  we  are;  therefore  all  things 
exist.  If  he  stopped  thinking,  nothing  could  be.  There 
would  be  a  blank.  Do  you  ask  how  I  know  this!  The 
question  is  pertinent.  I  can  reach  this  conclusion  by  a 
process  as  sure  as  that  by  which  we  reach  the  conclusions 
of  mathematics.  There  are  other  axioms  in  the  human 
mind  than  those  which  lay  the  basis  of  mathematical  science, 
and  one  of  these  axioms  is,  that  right  is  not  wrong  and 
wrong  is  not  right.  This  axiom  carries  with  it  the  existence 
of  God,  and  his  absolute  supremacy  over  all  things  and  all 
beings.  The  deductive  sciences;  mathematics,  which  is  only 
illustrative  of  the  Creator's  eternal  way  of  thinking;  philos- 
ophy, which  starts  from  the  same  point  as  mathematics, 
and  which  reaches  conclusions  which  seem  less  certain  than 
those  of  mathematics  only  because  they  are  less  easy  to 
verify  in  practice;  theology,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
certain  of  the  three,  because  it  finds  its  verification  not  in 
the  erring  intelligence  of  man,  but  in  his  permanent,  his 
eternal,  emotions;  all  these  sciences  declare  the  existence 
and  sovereignty  of  God. 

The  mission  of  the  inductive  sciences  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. They  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  final  causes.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  question  the  existence  of  God,  or  whether 
there  be  a  God  at  all.  Such  questions  are  altogether  outside 
their  sphere.  They  deal,  and  they  profess  to  deal,  only  with 
secondary  causes.  Yet  no  man,  who  is  liberally  educated 
and  who  understands  the  method  of  physical  science,  can  fail 
to  discover  that  there  is  much  to  learn  of  God  from  the 
nature  of  his  operations  in  the  material  universe.  It  is 
much  indeed  to  learn  that  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth  fainteth  not  neither  is  weary,  that  he  has  not  left  the 
works  of  his  hands  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  that  his 
eternal  life  throbs  through  the  secret  veins  of  all  this  vast 
body  of  worlds  and  suns  which  are,  and  came  to  be,  through 
his  creative  fiat . 

The  great  generalizations  of  science  mean  something, 
otherwise  they  are  not  worth  while.     Such  principles  as  the 
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law  of  gravitation,  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  with  its  corrolary  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
the  law  of  continuity,  have  an  higher  interpretation  than 
they  have  yet  received  from  the  mind  of  man.  They  are 
all  illustrations  not  of  what  God  thinks,  but  of  how  he 
thinks.  Because  we  know  that  right  and  wrong  are  differ- 
ent, we  know  that  God  thinks  right.  How  far  his  right 
thinking  can  be  known  to  man  is  largely  dependent  upon 
those  who  have  learned  to  think  precisely  and  correctly  in 
the  two  only  methods  which  are  open  to  man.  Those  who 
know  how  to  think  correctly  only  in  one  way  are  not  going 
to  help  mankind  with  any  vivid  consciousness  of  the  fact. 
They  may  be  helpful  but  they  will  not  get  the  joy  of  help- 
fulness. There  are  few  lives  that  have  recently  been  more 
helpful  to  mankind  than  that  of  Charles  Darwin;  but  no 
one  can  read  his  biography  without  feeling  that  he  missed 
a  half,  perhaps  the  better  half,  of  life.  Absorbed  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  his  interest  failed  in  the  other  half  of  human 
life;  poetry,  romance,  religion,  faith.  We  know  that  his 
devotion  to  human  good  won  its  reward,  although  there  was 
denied  to  him  here  the  supreme  earthly  good,  the  faith 
whereby  we  live. 

Neither  the  specialist  in  deduction  nor  the  specialist  in 
induction  is  going  to  work  out  our  salvation.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  broadly  educated,  who  has  had  thorough  training  in 
all  possible  methods  of  thought,  who  is  going  to  do  all  that 
thought  can  do  for  the  help  of  man.  For  such  a  man  has 
a  close  hold  on  God,  Who  knows. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  all,  but  I  have  a  special  word  for 
the  students  of  Pomona  College.  More  lies  behind  you  than 
the  brief  tradition  of  this  ten-year-old  school.  Behind  you 
lie  all  the  best  traditions  of  culture.  What  the  classic 
ages  wrought  out  for  man  in  the  beauty  of  Greek  culture 
and  the  strength  of  Roman  law;  what  the  coming  of 
Christianity  wrought  in  the  elevation  of  moral  standards 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  spiritual  life;  what  the 
latest  centuries  have  wrought   in  welding  together  into  one 
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vast  and  beneficent  influence  the  great  gifts  of  the  past,  in 
unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  material  universe  and  bringing 
them  to  the  use  of  man;  what  the  race  has  learned  in  all 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  its  history;  all  these  things  are 
yours,  here,  in  this  little  college  at  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  accumulated  waters  of  the  showers  of  heaven 
that  have  fallen  through  the  ages  have  broken  forth  here 
in  a  perennial  spring  from  which  you  may  drink  and  live. 
Your  opportunity  is  great,  for  this  is  the  water  of  life,  the 
sacramental  cup.  Whoso  worthily  drinketh  thereof,  shall 
thirst  no  more;  but  whoso  drinketh  unworthily  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself.  For  this  sacrament  is  truly  received 
only  by  the  faith  of  him  who  taketh  it. 
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ELEMENTARY  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE 
FOR  ADULT  CLASSES. 


By  Cornelius  Beach  Bradley. 


II.     HOW  POETRY  DEALS  WITH  EXTERNAL  NATURE. 

Lesson  I.  Introductory. — Taking  Milton's  L'Allegro 
as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  poetic  treatment  of 
nature  within  the  scope  of  our  study,  we  shall  find  that  the 
poem,  as  a  whole,  sets  before  us  a  certain  temperament,  or 
mood  of  mind,  which  we  maj'  roughly  characterize  as  the 
lively  or  mirthful  mood.  The  structure  of  the  poem  is  as 
follows :  — First,  a  mythological  frame  or  setting  represents 
the  poet  as  a  votary  applying  for  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  and  the  goodly  fellowship  of  mirth.  The  antag- 
onistic mood  of  sullenness,  with  all  its  associations  and 
works,  is  renounced  and  banished.  The  mood  of  mirth  is 
invoked — personified  as  the  tutelary  divinity, — with  sug- 
gestion of  its  origin  in  the  exhilaration  of  love  and  conviv- 
iality, or,  better  still,  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  dawn  and 
the  fresh  breezes  and  scents  of  spring-time.  With  the 
mood  are  invoked  its  attendants,  the  characteristic  symptoms 
and  expressions  of  mirth — smiles,  sport,  laughter,  and  the 
dance.  From  this  personification  the  poet  passes  by  an 
easy  transition,  first,  to  the  sounds  and  scenes  in  nature 
most  congenial  to  the  mood,  then  to  the  things  which  feed 
and  stimulate  it,  the  tangible  pleasures  of  free-hearted 
human  life: — the  farmer's  savory  dinner,  the  happy  harvest 
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field,  the  holiday  merriment  out-doors  and  in-doors,  wind- 
ing up  at  night  with  fairy  stories  over  the  nut-brown  ale. 
From  these  the  poet  turns  to  the  nobler  pleasures  of  art 
and  imagination  —  romance,  the  masque,  comedy,  and 
music,  divinest  of  them  all.  Then  a  single  touch  to 
bring  the  setting  once  more  to  mind,  and  the  poem  is 
complete. 

The  student  is  now  prepared  to  attack  the  following 
questions:  1.  What  is  the  thread  of  connection  on  which 
the  numerous  items  of  the  central  portion  of  the  poem  are 
hung?  2.  How  does  the  poet  make  the  transition  from 
frame  and  setting  to  nature,  from  nature  to  society,  and 
from  society  to  art?  3.  Taking  up  specially  the  section 
which  deals  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  make  an 
analj^sis  of  its  contents,  somewhat  as  has  been  done  above 
for  the  other  sections,  but  more  in  detail.  4.  Has  the  poet 
wrought  this  material  into  a  few  complete  and  finished 
landscape  pictures,*  or  has  he  given  us  instead  a  series  of 
suggestive  hints  linked  together  in  some  other  way?  Is  it 
possible  to  determine  which  of  these  two  methods  is  best 
adapted  to  Milton's  general  plan  of  presentation? 

Lesson  II.  Il  Penseroso. — 1.  Make  of  this  poem  a 
careful  study  on  the  general  lines  laid  down  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Lesson  I.     2.  Work  out  for  it  also  the  problems 


*  Such  for  example,  as  the  opening  scenes  in  Evangeline.  And  yet  it  is  well  to 
recall  in  this  connection  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  painter's  art  and  the 
poet's.  Both  artists  must  select,  not  only  because  the  infinity  of  nature  is  beyond 
human  power  to  represent,  but  even  more  because  selection  under  the  guidance  of 
artistic  feeling,  is  essential  to  that  subtle  harmony  of  presentation  which  alone  is  art. 
But  the  painter  presents  his  scene  directly  to  the  physical  sense.  The  eye  sees  form, 
color,  light,  shade,  relief,  and  perspective  on  the  canvas,  just  as  it  sees  them  in 
nature ;  and  the  mind  must  then  interpret  these  to  itself  in  terms  of  feeling,  such  as 
beauty,  pathos,  or  sublimity.  And  it  is  these,  rather  than  objective  accuracy  or 
reality,  which  are  the  true  end  of  art.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  though  unable  to 
render  the  direct,  visual  impression  with  anything  like  the  painter's  completeness,  is 
able  to  communicate  the  emotional  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the  scene  directly  to  the 
mind,  and  along  with  it  just  enough  suggestion  of  outward  things  to  enable  the  reader 
to  reeonstuct  the  scene  visually  for  himself.  Completeness  or  finish  therefore,  in  the 
ease  of  a  poet's  pictures,  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  visual  detail  sug- 
gested, or  upon  its  accuracy,  as  upon  the  inevitableness  with  which  these  details  fall 
into  their  destined  places,  and  upon  the  stimulus  given  to  the  reader's  imagination  to 
go  on  and  complete  the  picture. 
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suggested  in  the  questions  of  that  lesson.  3.  Put  the  two 
poems  into  relation  with  each  other.  4.  Try  to  give  a  clear 
and  full  answer  to  the  question,  How  has  Milton  in  these 
poems  dealt  with  nature? 

Lesson  III.  Thomson's  Winter. — This  poem  is  also 
the  presentation  of  a  mood,  but  a  mood  of  nature  instead  of 
a  mood  of  man.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  and  a  tentative  analysis  of  its  parts  and  structure, 
take  up  the  following  questions:  — 

1.  Is  winter,  as  here  presented,  individualized — the 
winter  of  some  definite  year  and  region, — or  is  it  generalized? 
Explain  somewhat  in  detail.  What  is  the  connecting  thread 
upon  which  the  various  items  of  the  presentation  are  hung? 
What  portions  of  the  poem — how  much  space  in  all — are 
devoted  to  the  visible  and  sensible  aspects  of  the  season? 
What  materials  other  than  this  are  used,*  and  how  are  they 
made  to  contribute  to  the  representation  of  winter? 

2.  Recalling  the  recent  studies  from  Milton,  consider 
whether  the  moods  there  presented,  and  the  scenes  from 
nature,  are  individualized  or  generalized?  Explain  in  detail. 
In  Milton's  case,  if  we  except  the  purely  formal  device  of 
personification,  we  have  seen  that  the  mood  was  not  pre- 
sented directly  at  all,  but  only  as  involved  in  things  with 
which  the  mood  is  associated, — its  causes,  sjTuptoms, 
occasions,  attendant  circumstances.  Is  Thomson's  method 
here  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Milton,  or  is  it  different? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  items 
of  Thomson's  presentation.  With  Thomson's  poem  com- 
pare Whittier's  Snow-Bound — already  studied  under  another 
head — with  reference  to  its  generalization  of  the  season,  to 
its  general  method  of  presentation,  to  the  place  which  the 


*  In  all  this  study  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  it  is  the  aim  of  science  to 
give  us  rationalized  knowledge,  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  give  us  right  feeling.  The 
excellence  of  a  poetic  presentation  of  winter,  therefore,  does  not  consist  at  all  in  the 
fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  statement  of  the  facts  of  winter,  but  in  the  sureness  and 
natxiralness  with  which  it  kindles  our  feeling.  From  this  point  of  view  it  might  be  an 
interesting  speculation  as  to  what  would  become  of  this  poem,  if  all  this  other  material 
were  left  out. 
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season  holds  in  the  scheme  of  the  poem,  and  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  finish  of  its  individual  scenes. 

Lesson  IV.  External  Nature  in  Narrative  Poetry. 
— If  we  take  up  once  more  the  poem  of  Evangeline,  we  shall 
find  that  its  method  in  some  respects  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  presentation  of  a  drama  on  the  stage.  The 
opening  picture  of  "the  forest  primeval"  and  the  "deep- 
voiced  neighboring  ocean"  is  like  a  stately  curtain  on  which 
we  gaze  awhile  until  the  drama  begins.  Presently  the 
curtain  rises  on  a  scene  in  the  fair  Acadian  land — the  valley, 
the  meadows  and  fields,  the  forests  and  cloud-girt  moun- 
tains, the  village  with  glimpses  of  its  peaceful  human  life. 
Upon  the  stage,  so  furnished,  two  characters,  father  and 
daughter,  stand  forth  just  long  enough  at  first  for  us  to 
catch  their  figures  and  bearing.  We  see  Evangeline  pass 
down  the  village  street  from  church,  and  we  seem  to  follow 
her  to  her  home  on  the  hillside  overlooking  the  sea — the 
farm-house  embowered  in  trees  and  vines,  the  orchard,  the 
well,  the  sheep-folds,  and  the  barns  with  weather-cocks  aloft 
and  doves  hovering  about.  Suitors  come  wooing  the  fair 
maiden — one  above  all  the  rest.  And  now  with  a  touch  of 
the  poet's  wand  which  the  dramatist  cannot  use,  we  have  a 
glimpse  backward  in  time,  and  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
childish  friendship,  and  its  ripening  into  love.  We  are 
now  upon  the  threshold  of  the  story. 

When  the  curtain  rises  again,  it  is  on  a  rich  autumn 
landscape;  all  nature  is  suffused  with  the  warmth  and 
splendor  of  Indian  summer.  Presently  the  sun  sinks,  and 
in  the  gloaming  we  see  the  flocks  and  herds  driven  up  from 
pasture,  the  hay  wagons  returning  from  the  marsh,  the 
milking  of  the  cows,  and  the  completion  of  the  out-door 
duties  of  the  farm.  We  now  pass  indoors  to  the  quaintly 
furnished  room,  and  see  the  farmer  in  his  easy  chair  before 
the  fire,  and  his  daughter  spinning  beside  him.  The  real 
action  of  the  story  begins  at  this  point  with  the  arrival  of 
Basil,  with  his  forebodings  as  to  the  errand  of  the  warships. 
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and  with  the  drafting  and  signing  of  the  marriage  contract 
— the  two  threads  whose  entanglement  makes  all  the  sad 
tale  thereafter.  The  evening  ends  at  curfew,  and  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  maiden  in  her  chamber,  and  the  lover 
lingering  on  his  homeward  way  to  catch  the  gleam  of  light 
from  her  window. 

And  so  it  is  throughout  the  poem.  There  is  little 
formal  narrative,  but  instead  a  succession  of  finished 
pictures  and  scenes  producing  the  effect  of  narrative — but 
with  far  more  lingering  richness  and  splendor — until  the 
great  curtain  falls  on  the  last  scene  of  all,  and  then  once 
more  for  a  moment  we  look  upon  "the  forest  primeval"  and 
hear  the  "deep- voiced  neighboring  ocean." 

If  we  examine  the  method  of  these  presentations,  we 
shall  find  it  somewhat  as  follows:  First  of  all  comes  a 
sketch  of  the  great  natural  features  of  the  scene  in  their 
general  aspects,  outlines,  and  tones.  The  attention  is  then 
focussed  upon  some  special  portion  of  the  field  with  sharper 
definition  and  clearer  detail,  so  that  the  movement  of  life  is 
presently  discovered  in  what  before  was  merely  inanimate 
nature  or  landscape.  Last  of  all,  out  of  the  unsorted  mass 
of  life,  individual  characters  emerge,  and  proceed  to  speak 
and  act  before  us.  Nature,  that  is,  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
background  and  setting  of  human  life  and  action — that  out 
of  which  these  grow,  and  into  which  they  melt  away  again. 

The  student  may  now  profitably  complete  for  himself 
the  analysis  of  the  pictures  and  tableaux  of  Evangeline 
begun  above,  noting,  as  he  passes,  any  striking  turns  of  the 
presentation,  and  any  effects  of  identity  or  of  contrast 
between  the  tones  of  the  setting  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
tones  of  human  feeling  and  action  on  the  other,  and 
especially  any  uses  of  material  from  external  nature  other 
than  those  already  noted. 

Lesson  V.  Make  a  study  of  Scott's  use  of  external 
nature  in  selected  cantos  of  his  Lady  of  the  Lake — say 
cantos  I  and  III — or  even  throughout  the  whole  poem.     Is 
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his  use  of  it  more  or  less  varied  than  that  of  Longfellow  in 
Evangeline?     Is  it  notably  different  from  that! 

The  method  of  study  here  suggested  may  be  profitably 
extended  to  such  poems  as  Scott's  Marmion;  Tennyson's 
Enoch  Arden,  The  Gardener's  Daughter,  and  The  Brook; 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  and  even  into  the  realm  of 
prose,  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  standard  novels. 

Lesson  VI.  Nature  in  Lyric  and  Reflective 
Poetry. — In  Burns'  To  a  Mouse  and  To  a  Mountain  Daisy, 
and  in  Bryant's  To  a  Waterfowl,  we  find  examples  of  a 
treatment  of  nature,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the 
sharpness  and  singleness  of  the  initial  impulse  from  nature, 
and  the  clearness  and  vibrant  quality  of  the  resultant  feel- 
ing and  its  expression.  The  study  of  these  should  result  in 
a  brief  analysis  and  interpretation  of  each,  setting  forth  its 
starting  point,  the  poet's  initial  mood,  the  development  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  the  special  features  of  expression. 
A  summary  then  of  the  whole  should  show  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  group,  the  points  of  likeness  between 
the  members  in  origin,  in  method,  and  in  result;  and  the 
individual  differences  in  mood  and  treatment. 

Lesson  VII.  A  study  of  Shelley's  Skylark,  Words- 
worth's Skylark  and  his  Cuckoo,  on  lines  akin  to  those 
suggested  in  the  last  lesson,  but  bringing  out  strongly  the 
new  features  of  lyric  emotion  and  the  means  of  its 
expression.  Material  for  further  comparison  and  contrast 
may  be  found  in  such  poems  as  Keats'  Nightingale,  Bryant's 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  and,  more  remotely  still,  Shelley's  Lines 
written  among  the  Euganean  Hills. 

Lesson  VIII.  A  more  intimate  and  abiding  relation- 
ship between  nature  and  the  poet  may  be  studied  in 
Wordsworth's  Lines  written  near  Tintern  Abbey,  and  in 
his  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality;  compare  also 
his  lines  "Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower." 
Outline   the    development   of    thought   in   each   of    these 
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poems.  Discuss  their  essential  kinship  and  their  specific 
differences  of  presentation.  What  place  does  nature  here 
occupy  in  the  poet's  world  and  the  poet's  heart"?  Are 
there  any  foreshado wings  of  such  an  attitude  in  any  of  the 
poems  already  studied? 

Lesson  IX.  Summarize  this  portion  of  our  study  in  a 
clear  statement  of  the  various  ways  in  which  poetry  has 
been  seen  to  deal  with  external  nature.  If  our  examples 
may  be  taken  as  historically  typical  of  the  progress  of 
poetry,  point  out  what  indications  there  are  of  change  in 
poetic  attitude  toward  nature,  in  responsive  feeling,  and  in 
technical  skill  of  expression. 

III.     HOW  POETRY  DEALS  WITH  THE  DEEPER  PROBLEMS 

OF  LIFE. 

From  one  point  of  view,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us, 
all  noble  poetry  is  "a  criticism  of  life,"  involving  not 
merely  a  vision  of  its  fleeting  aspects  and  charms,  but  a 
sense  of  its  deeper  import  as  well,  and  of  its  relation  to 
things  unseen  and  eternal.  This  is  obviously  true  of  such 
poems  as  Evangeline  and  The  Ancient  Mariner;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  of  all  that  we  have  so  far  studied  in  this 
course.  Behind  the  bright  figure  of  L'Allegro,  for  example, 
is  the  question :  How  with  such  a  temperament  may  life  be 
best  worth  living?  And  Milton's  answer  is  there  for  all 
who  care  to  read  it;  an  answer  full  of  the  eager  sensitive- 
ness of  youth,  but  full  also  of  the  high  seriousness  of  a  man 
convinced  that  he  "who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope" 
of  being  a  great  poet,  "ought  himself  to  be  a  poem."  In 
its  frugality,  its  absence  of  all  loose  and  disordered  appe- 
tite, its  "plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  and  the  ideality 
of  its  delights,  how  unlike  is  Milton's  scheme  to  any 
scheme  of  life  propounded  before  by  a  professed  votary  of 
pleasure!  Underneath  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
seasons,  Thomson  feels  the  pathos  of  human  life  caught  in 
their  resistless  whirl  and  swept  along  "till  pale,  concluding 
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Winter  comes  at  last."  Yet  not  altogether  "at  last;"  for, 
in  the  certainty  of  a  new  Spring  beyond  this  "last,"  the 
poet  reads  the  assurance  of  a  second  birth  for  all  that  is 
noblest  in  man,  "from  pain  and  death  forever  free."  And, 
aside  from  its  fascinating  story,  what  is  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  but  one  glowing  tribute  to  constancy,  courage,  and 
courtesy,  those  supreme  virtues  of  a  lawless  society  and  of 
troublous  times?  And  what,  indeed  are  these  but  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  read  with  a  different  emphasis? 

It  might  be  well  thus  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of 
poems,  seeking  to  discover  in  each  the  undertone  which 
gives  richness  and  vibrant  quality  to  the  notes  of  the 
melody.  But,  leaving  that  to  the  student's  leisure,  let  us 
turn  now  to  a  few  examples  of  a  more  direct  and  definite 
treatment. 

Lesson  I.  The  Shadow  of  Death. — 1.  In  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis  we  have  a  simple,  direct,  and  tonic  treatment 
of  the  grave  theme  of  Death.  A  study  and  analysis  of  the 
poem  should  bring  out  {a)  its  points  of  kinship  with  the 
group  of  poems  last  studied,  and  its  specific  difference;  (6) 
the  starting-point  of  the  poet's  thought;  (c)  the  manner  in 
which  the  theme  is  reached;  {d)  the  play  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  and  of  imagination  about  that  theme;  and  (e)  its 
conclusion. 

2.  With  this  reflective  and  didactic  poem  compare  the 
lyrical  and  reflective  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,  already  studied, 
to  bring  out  the  widely  differing  starting-point,  mood,  and 
treatment,  which  lead  up  to  a  conclusion  akin  to  that  of 
Thanatopsis,  yet  subtly  different. 

3.  A  further  comparison  and  contrast  with  Tennyson's 
Crossing  the  Bar. 

Lesson  II.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  for  the 
student  to  take  up  Browning's  famous  poem,  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  an  utterance  of  surprising  originality  and  power  on 
the  place  and  import  of  old  age  in  the  plan  of  life.     The 
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poem  will  require  much  careful  study  to  master  its  content 
and  meaning,  and  to  appreciate  its  splendid  imaginative 
power.  But  when  this  is  done,  it  should  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  put  it  into  such  relation  with  the 
works  already  studied,  as  shall  bring  out  its  essential 
contrast  with  them  in  origin,  in  idea,  in  feeling,  and  in 
manner  of  expression.  For  a  wider  comparison  still,  the 
student  may  be  interested  to  read  what  Socrates  says  con- 
cerning death  in  the  closing  section  of  Plato's  Apology, 
and  again  in  his  Phaedo,  and  what  Cicero  thought  of  old 
age  in  his  De  Senectute. 

Lesson  III.  Bereavement. — In  the  poems  of  the  last 
lesson  we  have  the  poet's  attitude  and  feeling  in  view  of 
death  as  an  experience  which  he  himself  must  face.  There 
is,  however,  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  poet's 
thought  is  stirred  by  the  death  of  another.  Among  the 
most  famous  utterances  of  this  sort  in  English  poetry  is 
Milton's  Lycidas.  The  poem  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
uncommonly  close  and  tender  personal  relation  between 
Milton  and  his  friend;  but  only  that  a  young  college-mate 
of  much  promise,  well  known  and  generall}^  admired,  a 
budding  poet  like  Milton  himself,  and  a  clergj^man  whose 
character  and  ability  would  have  counted  for  much  in  the 
impending  warfare  against  ecclesiastical  abuses, — had  been 
cut  off  untimely.     The  points  to  be  specially  noted  are: 

(1)  The  division  of  the  poem  into  elegy  proper  and 
epilogue,  with  corresponding  shift  of  poetic  impersonation. 

(2)  The  pastoral  setting — a  sort  of  poetic  make-believe  for 
removing  the  features  and  problems  of  life  under  consider- 
ation away  from  the  complexity  and  sordidness  of  actuality, 
and  for  investing  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  simplicity 
and  idealit5^     This  feature  should  be  carefully  worked  out. 

(3)  The  movement  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  poem,  with  notice  of  the  way  in  which  the 
transitions  are  effected.  (4)  The  deeper  questions  touched 
upon: — What  are  they?     How  do  they  come  up  in  this 
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poem?     Is  their  importance  signalized  in  any  way?     What 
is  the  poet's  answer  to  each? 

Lesson  IV.  With  Milton's  stately  elegy  may  profitably 
be  contrasted  as  to  feeling,  mode  of  expression,  general 
effect,  and  self -revelation,  his  sonnet  on  his  Deceased  Wife, 
and  Tennyson's  "Break,  break,  break!"  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  these  pure  lyrics  the  pressure  of  the  problem  of 
bereavement  calls  forth  no  distinct  solution  in  thought,  but 
in  feeling  only.  Gray's  Elegy  affords  still  another  point  of 
comparison.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  the  masterpiece  of 
all  this  group  of  poems,  is  probably  too  complex  and  too 
subtle  for  this  elementary  course. 

Lesson  V,  The  Struggle  with  Evil. — Milton's 
poetical  works,  as  Professor  Dowden  tells  us,  "are  various 
renderings  of  one  dominant  idea — that  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  is  the  prime  fact  of  life;  and  that  the  final 
victory  of  the  righteous  cause  is  assured  by  the  existence  of 
a  divine  order  of  the  universe,  which  Milton  knew  by  the 
name  of  '  Providence.'  "  Thus  underneath  all  the  splendid 
pageantry  and  music  of  Milton's  Comus  may  be  felt  the 
buoyant  optimism  of  the  young  idealist  and  poet; — may  be 
read  his  triumphant  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
fate  of  innocence  and  virtue  in  the  midst  of  the  snares  and 
dangers  which  everywhere  beset  them?  In  his  later  poems 
the  question  itself  becomes  modified  through  the  poet's 
experience  of  struggle  and  apparent  defeat;  the  whole  tone 
of  his  thought  is  graver,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Sonnet  xxii, 
in  Paradise  Lost,  and  in  Samson  Agonistes;  but  his  answer 
is  no  less  assured. 

The  study  of  Comus  should  bring  clearly  into  view  the 
noble  grace  of  the  compliment  Milton  pays  to  the  family 
which  the  occasion  was  to  honor,  the  aerial  phantasy  which 
forms  the  framework  of  the  poem,  the  delicate  charm  of 
the  characters,  the  lyric  effects,  the  constant  presence  of  the 
dominant  motif,  and  a  movement  of  the  whole  poem  like 
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that  of  the  Lohengrin  music,  descending  out  of  the  infinite 
spaces  to  touch  our  human  need,  and  ascending  again  to 
heaven  at  the  close. 

Lesson  VI,  Duty. — Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty  may 
be  taken  as  a  lofty  meditation  on  the  purpose  and  function 
of  Duty  in  God's  universe,  on  her  beneficent  and  far- 
reaching  power,  and  her  heavenly  beauty,  till  the  poet 
yields  himself  lovingly  to  her  guidance  and  discipline.  In 
studying  this  poem  the  steps  of  thought  should  be  carefully 
followed  throughout,  the  pregnant  utterances  should  be 
made  clear  by  explication  of  what  is  involved  in  them,  the 
exquisitely  chosen  diction  and  the  noble  imagery  should  be 
pondered  until  the  mind  is  possessed  of  their  power  and 
charm.  With  this  may  then  be  compared  Milton's  thought 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  Sonnet  on  his  Blindness. 
Finally  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  set  forth  in  plain 
terms  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  in  conception, 
in  poetic  embodiment,  in  mood  of  feeling,  and  in  expression. 

Lesson  VII.  The  Beatific  Vision.— "J<  is  not  in 
heave7i,  .  .  .  neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea;  .  .  .  but  the 
Word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart, 
that  thou  may  est  do  it." 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  like  a  piece  of  modern  music, 
is  a  composition  of  many  elements  and  of  varied  orchestra- 
tion ;  and  its  separate  movements  are  so  elaborately  finished 
as  to  have  a  substantive  value  and  character  of  their  own , 
quite  independent  of  their  part  in  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
Yet  all  this  splendor  and  music  is  made  to  illustrate  a 
single  and  a  simple  theme.  A  study  of  the  poem  should 
result,  first,  in  a  clear  understanding  of  each  of  the  parts 
in  succession, — a  statement  of  its  special  theme,  the  method 
of  its  development,  and  the  striking  features  of  its  embodi- 
ment and  expression; — and,  second,  an  understanding  of 
the  whole,  with  its  master-theme,  and  the  bearing  of  all 
the  parts  upon  it.     Such  a  study  will  cause  us  to  pass  in 
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review  each  of  the  special  fields  of  poetic  treatment  so  far 
attempted,  and  thus  may  serve  as  a  fitting  summary  and 
conclusion  to  this  short  course,  and  a  beginning  for  what 
lies  beyond. 


This  little  syllabus  was  begun  in  response  to  a  request 
from  a  group  of  teachers  in  one  of  our  Northern  counties, 
who  had  organized  themselves  into  a  club  for  the  study  of 
literature,  and  who  felt  the  need  of  guidance  and  direction. 
They  were  busy,  hard-working  folk,  who  could  meet  but 
once  a  month;  and,  for  various  reasons,  they  desired  that 
the  material  for  their  study  might  be  drawn  from  the  Eng- 
lish requirement  for  entering  the  University.  These 
conditions  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lessons.  Yet,  in  the  interest  of  a  wider  group  of  students 
who  might  make  use  of  them,  and  to  secure  at  points  a 
more  complete  view,  I  have  not  hesitated  here  and  there 
to  refer  to  material  not  found  within  the  narrow  field 
designated. 

As  to  method,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  mature 
minds,  without  extensive  libraries  to  draw  upon,  and  with- 
out apparatus  of  critical  theory — not  specially  versed  even 
in  literature,  yet  interested  in  it — may  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  direct,  objective  study  of  the  poems  themselves.  In 
no  case  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  rather  to  secure  clear  and  definite  answers  to  a  few 
questions,  to  develop  a  few  facts,  to  discover  a  few  relations, 
to  make  thought  lead  up  to  statement,  to  make  statement 
react  on  thought,  and  to  make  the  effort  cumulative. 

A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss.  The  treatment 
here  suggested  is  not,  as  a  whole,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
immature  minds,  such  as,  for  example,  those  of  pupils  in  our 
high  schools.  Whatever  of  grasp  or  of  insight  may  come 
to  the  teacher  from  such  study,  is  sure  to  reappear  as 
added  richness  and  power  in  his  teaching  of  these  subjects; 
but  he  need  not  enforce  these  things  upon  his  pupils  by 
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precisely  these  methods.  And  yet,  the  discipline  here  aimed 
at — the  habit  of  looking  at  the  heart  of  things,  and  of 
dealing  with  the  material  of  study  vitally  rather  than 
mechanically — can  never  be  out  of  place,  since  it  lies  at  the 
very  root  of  all  true  culture. 
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ETHOLOGY:     STANDPOINT,  METHOD, 
TENTATIVE  RESULTS. 


By  Thomas  P.  Bailky,  Jr. 


PART  II. 

On  page  550  of  the  last  number  of  the  University 
Chronicle  (December,  1898)  the  following  words  occur: 

"Without  some  sort  of  working  hypothesis  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  bafftes  all  efforts.  The  doctrine  of 
biological  development,  differentiation  and  integration, 
modified  by  philosophical  criticism  and  by  the  view  of 
character  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, — this  is 
the  hypothesis,  the  most  organic  one  to  hand.  Each 
character  tendency  is  represented  as  differentiating  into 
more  specialised  form;  as  becoming  integrated  in  some  of 
its  aspects  with  certain  tendencies  and  in  other  aspects 
with  other  tendencies.  All  the  higher  instincts  are 
prophesied  in  the  lower;  all  the  lower  are  included  and 
transformed  in  the  higher." 

This  hypothesis  (which  in  abstracio  lays  no  claim  to 
novelty)  leads  to  some  "tentative  results"  which  are  very 
roughly  indicated  in  the  next  section.  Certain  stages  and 
lines  of  character  development,  which  1  feel  compelled  to 
picture  to  myself  diagrammatically,  may  well  be  compared 
with  the  well-known  views  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Such  a 
comparison  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  our  hasty  study 
of  the  diagram.  Of  course.  Dr.  Harris  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  use  I  make  of  his  views.     In  the  Educational 
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Review  for  January,  1899,  (p.  12),  he  gives  the  following 
stages  in  education;  they  are  not  intended,  I  presume,  to  be 
exhaustive,  or  to  be  regarded  as  hard  and  fast  distinctions. 
(The  italics  in  the  quotation  are  mine.)     Says  Dr.  Harris: 

"  Recapitulating  for  the  sake  of  clearness :  ( 1 )  the  infancy 
period  of  education  in  the  kindergarten  requires  a  method  of 
instruction  adapted  to  the  symbolic  and  imitative  stage  of 
the  mind.  (2)  The  elementary  school  demands  the  method 
that  can  sieze  and  analyze  typical  facts,  these  facts  being  of 
the  first  order,  that  is  to  say,  facts  that  are  not  yet  treated 
as  organized  into  groups  by  science  but  are  capable  of  such 
treatment.  (3)  Secondary  education  requires  the  method 
which  deals  with  the  large  facts  that  include  entire  groups 
of  facts  systematically  arranged,  while  higher  education 
deals  with  a  still  larger  fact,  namely  the  several  sciences 
unified  into  a  single  group  by  the  comparative  method  so 
that  each  science  helps  explain  all,  and  all,  each." 

Let  us  subdivide  the  above  stages  and  restate  them  in 
terras  of  character- development.  The  "symbolic"  and 
"imitative"  stage  becomes  (I)  the  imitative,  or  stage  of 
habit  (first  triangular  section — xi — of  Fig.  1  of  the  dia- 
gram), (II)  the  symbolic,  or  stage  of  spontaneity  and  play 
(Fig.  1,  first  circle — A'l).  Dr.  Harris'  stage  of  "typical 
facts"  (2)  may  be  divided  into:  (III)  the  formal  stage  of 
custom  {X2) ;  (IV)  the  "content"  stage  of  concrete -generic 
(typical)  facts — natural,  aesthetical,  social  {X2) .  Second- 
ary and  higher  education  are  included  in  stage  (3)  of 
Dr.  Harris'  division:  (V)  the  stage  of  law;  and  (VI)  that 
of  science,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Here  we  have 
three  formal  stages  (habit,  custom,  law)  alternating  with 
three  content  or  formative  stages  (spontaneity,  types, 
science).  The  difference  between  formal  and  formative  is 
one  of  emphasis  only.  In  the  central  axis  of  character, 
"form  and  content"  are  one.  Wliat  we  said  in  the  first 
article  about  the  uniqueness  and  solidarity  of  character 
must  be  borne  in  mind  here.  A  few  words  of  comment  on 
each  one  of  these  six  stages  may  serve  to  show  that  they 
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are  in  some  degree  represented  in  experience,  and  yet  are 
not  intended  to  be  either  inelastic  pigeon-holes  or  an 
exhaustive  list  of  sharply  defined  stadia.  We  may  as  well 
expect  to  find  sharp  lines  of  division  in  embryological 
development,  as  to  expect  them  in  the  development  of 
character. 

(I)  The  stage  of  habit  {x\)  is  what  Comenius  called  the 
"education  of  the  mother's  lap."  Here  the  biological 
tendencies  and  instincts  become  orderly  and  systematic, 
but  without  having  their  plasticity  tampered  with.  Generic 
rather  than  specific  habits  are  to  be  formed;  the  child  is  to 
gain  an  equilibration  of  psychical  receptivity,  self-assertive 
reaction,  and  sympathetic  responsiveness  (see  diagram, 
Fig.  1,  triangle  xi) .  Kindergartners  often  find  that  the 
children  coming  to  them  need  to  have  this  habit- stage  over- 
hauled and  set  to  rights  before  the  spontaneous  side  of 
character  can  be  further  developed.  The  kindergarten  that 
neglects  this  adaptation  of  spontaneity  to  habit  is  worse 
than  useless.  If  this  is  true,  quite  a  large  number  of 
kindergartens  have  little  reason  for  being. 

(II)  While  the  stage  of  spontaneity  (Xi),  with  its 
animal  playfulness,  gregariousness,  and  appropriativeness, 
is  the  essence  of  the  kindergarten  age,  here  as  always, 
is  a  tacit  assumption  of  higher  stages,  and  a  reaching  out 
toward  them.  Here  the  child  may  very  well  grow  naively 
into  greater  definiteness  of  thought  and  speech,  greater 
social  reverence  and  dependence,  more  developed  sense 
of  propriety  in  dealing  with  meum  and  timm.  Not  to 
reach  up  in  this  way  is  to  justify  in  large  measure  the 
reproach  of  some  primary  teachers  that  the  kindergarten 
unfits  children  for  discipline  and  formal  work. 

(III)  In  the  stage  of  custom  {X2)  we  find  the  main  work 
of  the  primary  grades  (say  the  first  four).  The  empirical 
use  of  the  tools  of  thought,  the  ability  to  dig  out  a  task 
unaided,  reverent  hero-worship  of  a  catholic  kind — these 
seem  to  be  the  main  characteristics.  Not  only  do  we  see 
these  traits  manifested  in  part  in  the  "formal"  work  of 
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language  and  number,  but  we  see  them  quite  as  clearly  in 
the  learning  of  "location,  direction,  distance,"  etc.  (See, 
for  instance,  Berkeley  Public  School  Manual,  p.  20);  and 
in  the  careful  oral  reproduction  of  stories.  This  stage  does 
not  forget  to  care  for  habit  and  spontaneity.  Indeed,  no 
period  of  education  can  afford  to  neglect  any  of  the  basal 
stadia.  Even  the  university  professor  insists  on  habit — some- 
times unduly !  On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  school  cannot 
afford  to  refuse  an  outlook  into  the  stage  above  it.  Quite 
often,  individuals  who  have  great  difficulty  with  the  formal 
work  are  kept  alive  meutall}-  by  being  able  to  see  "what 
good  they'll  get  out  of  it,"  and  by  "getting  tastes"  of  that 
good.  Very  often  either  grammar  school  work  on  the  one 
hand,  or  kindergarten  work  on  the  other,  has  to  be  given  to 
primary  school  children.  The  principle  underlying  this 
remark  can  be  applied  to  all  other  grades  and  stages. 

(IV)  The  grammar  grades  carry  on  the  work  of  primary 
drill,  but  the  study  of  typical  groups  of  facts  becomes 
emphasised.  Here  (X2)  history,  geography,  and  literature 
become  more  clearly  differentiated  and  also  more  clearly 
co-ordinated.  Geography  studies  the  natural  and  economic 
environment  of  man ;  historj-  studies  individuals  who  typify 
the  groups  they  lead;  literature,  too,  becomes  valuable  for 
"what  there  is  in  it"  of  the  tj'picallj'  heroic  vividly  por- 
trayed. Ethicality  is  the  integrating  force  here — not  ethics, 
but  ethical  characters;  not  ideally  spiritual  characters,  but 
heroic  ones  of  custom  transcended  yet  respected.  The 
golden  age  of  the  Greek,  the  Koman,  and  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  modern  heroes  showing  forth  like  essential  traits — these 
typify  the  content  of  this  predominantly  "formative"  stage. 

(V)  Our  best  high  schools  seem  to  exemplify  the  stage 
of  law  (ars) .  Think  of  the  place  filled  by  foreign  languages 
and  mathematics.  In  history,  the  gTowth  of  laws,  consti- 
tutions, social  institutions,  are  studied.  The  results  of 
historical  study  are  used  to  teach  methodical  analysis  and 
synthesis.  There  is  historical  drill,  not  in  habit  and 
custom,  but  in  law.     What  are  the  representative  natural 
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sciences  of  the  high  school?  Physics  and  chemistry.  Now 
these,  as  taught  in  the  high  school,  are  useful,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  they  give,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  methods  they  teach.  The  adolescent  needs  law  and 
method  more  than  anything  else.  Of  course,  this  presup- 
poses that  the  formal  and  formative  work  of  previous 
stages  has  been  well  done.  Then,  too,  the  high  school 
student  has  a  right  to  have  the  college  attitude  started  in 
him. 

(VI)  In  the  college  stage,  study  becomes  more  or  less 
scientific  (X3) .  The  high  school  training  has  to  be  kept  up 
in  large  measure,  but  the  student's  surroundings  are  more 
significant  and  more  universal.  His  work  is  more  abstract 
and  at  the  same  time  more  specialised.  The  whole  round 
of  human  thought  and  activity  comes  before  him  in  all  its 
complexity  and  interconnectedness.  Knowledge  and  train- 
ing go  hand  in  hand.  One  rejoices  alike  in  the  power  of 
faculty  and  in  the  truth  he  finds.  He  seeks  the  truth  that 
shall  make  him  free  or  spiritual,  and  the  seeking  itself 
frees  him. 

We  might  add  another  stage  for  the  higher  work  of 
investigation,  of  specialty.  Here  a  man  "comes  to  the 
point ; "  happy  he  whose  specialty  is  the  point  of  a  character 
with  breadth  and  depth  and  height  enough. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  formal  study  of  the  diagram. 

III.  Some  Tentative  Results.  In  Fig,  1  of  the  dia- 
gram* we   have  a   representation  of    the  development   of 


*My  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend  Mr.  G.  T.  Winterburn,  Instructor 
in  Drawing,  for  his  careful  execution  of  the  diagram. 

For  convenience,  I  give  a  list  of  equivalents  of  the  abbreviations  in 
the  diagram:  Biol  ^  Biological ;  Psy  =  Psychical,  Sym  ^  Sympath- 
etic, S-A  ^  Self-assertive;  Ap  =  Appropriative,  Gre  =;  Gregarious, 
Spon  ^=  Spontaneous ;  Emp  =^  Empirical,  Eel  =  Religious,  Prop  = 
Proprietary;  Econ  =  Economic,  Aes  =  Aesthetical,  Dom  ^=  Domestic 
(Gentile);  Log  =  Logical,  Inst  ^  Institutional,  Jur  =  Juridical ;  Sci 
^  Scientific,  Met  =  Metaphysical,  Eccl  ^=  Ecclesiastical,  Soc  =  Socie- 
tary.  Co-op  =  Co-operative,  Voc  =  Vocational. 
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character  by  differentiation  and  integi'ation.  The  develop- 
ment starts  at  Biol.,  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  culminates 
in  the  circular  base  (Technical  .  .  .  Political  .  .  .  Ideal; 
,  Spiritual) ,  which  includes  within  itself  all  that  has  preceded 
it.     The  three  surface  lines  that  spring  from  B  (Biological) 
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stand  for  "lines  of  development"  {ni^U^^II^)  ■  the  circular 
parallels  that  intersect  these  lines  represent  "stages  of 
development"  fXi,  X2,  X3J.  Within  the  cone,  and  forming 
the  edges  of  the  triangular  pyramid,  are  the  "regulative  lines" 
fEi,  Kii,  KuiJ,  and  connecting  them  are,  the  "regulative 
stages"  fxi,  X2,  xz).  The  diagram  shows  the  progressive 
broadening,  deepening,  specialisation,  and  integration  of 
intelligence. 

Fig.  2  is  a  ground-plan  of  a  cross-section  of  the  figure, 
and  shows  the  relation  of  the  lines  to  one  another  and  to 
the  axis.  Thus  Ki,  the  Psychical-Empirical-Logical  line, 
strongly  affects  and  is  affected  by  the  lines  of  industry  and 
art  (n^  =  Biolog  .  .  Tech,  n^  =  Biolog  .  .  Ideal) ;  Kn,  the 
Sympathetic- Religious-Institutional  line  is  specially  con- 
nected with  the  lines  of  art  and  power  (n^  =  Biol  .  .  Ideal, 
112  =  Biol  .  .  Polit) ;  while  Km,  the  Self- assertive- Proprie- 
tary-Juridical  line  connects  closely  with  the  lines  of  power 
and  industry  fH^  =  Biol .  .  Polit,  H^  =  Biol  .  .  Tech) .  All 
lines  connect  with,  and  are  connected  by,  the  axis  nK 
(Biol  .  .  Spir). 

Fig.  3  represents  a  longitudinal  section;  it  shows  the 
developmental  stages  fXi-3,  cri-s),  which  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  1  by  the  triangles  and  circles. 

Let  us  first  review  briefly  the  lines  of  development,  be- 
ginning with  the  industrial  line  (  ^1  =  Biological- Appro- 
priative-Economic-Technical).  While  all  the  lines,  stages, 
and  tendencies  contain  all  psychological  aspects  (intellect, 
feeling,  conation,  emotion),  and  hence  both  aspects  of 
intelligence — sensational  (tt)  and  relational  f^<J,  line  Hi  is 
more  sensational  ("getting  along,"  wealth,  property,  etc.) 
than  relational,  and  more  ohjectivehj  sensational  (tTj  =: 
"senses,"  objects,  facts,  the  weighable  and  measurable) 
than  impulsively  sensational  (^rg)  or  affectively  sensational 
fTT^J.  This  line  is  characterised  by  feeling  ffj  and  conation 
fcj  rather  more  than  by  emotion  fej.  Political  economy 
has  well  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  the  line :  ponder- 
able wealth,  calculus  of  pleasure,  enterprise,  individualism. 
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etc.  The  "Historical  School"  has  tried  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  TI\  with  11^  and  ^^2.  This  attempt  easily  becomes 
vague  and  sentimental.  Still,  even  superficially,  these  lines 
are  connected.  Homo  ceconomicus  is  an  abstraction,  but  all 
science  must  abstract  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Ethology 
abstracts  only  to  discriminate  while  connecting.  In  the 
industrial  line,  snatching  what  you  can,  hunting,  etc. 
(Appr),  precede  storing-up,  agriculture,  etc.  (Econ) ; 
later  still  comes  the  Technical  tendency  (specialisation, 
machinery,  technical  arts  and  professions).  Of  course 
some  measure  of  the  preceding  stages  must  be  contained  in 
the  succeeding — although  some  people  resent  the  native 
' appropriativeness"  of  "private  property."  In  contact 
with  the  scientific  instincts  or  tendencies  (Sc),  and  the 
vocational  influences  (Voc),  and  influenced  by  the  higher 
civilization  in  general  (Tech  .  .  Ideal  .  .  Pol;  Spir) ,  the  ideas 
of  life-work,  responsibility  for  talents,  stewardship  to 
society,  etc.  are  becoming  stronger.  The  biological  and 
appropriative  may  be  "kept  under"  the  technical  and  trans- 
formed by  it;  but  they  will  always  be  in  evidence,  and  will 
constantly  tend  to  "get  on  top."  Conditions  of  lawlessness 
and  national  immorality  tend  to  make  the  individual  "revert" 
to  his  animal  stages.  There  can  be  no  possibility  of  pro- 
gress without  the  possibility  of  reversion.  The  fresh  blood 
of  the  barbarian  is  a  good  thing  if  a  sufficient  amount  of 
it — and  not  too  hot — goes  to  the  brain. 

The  third  line  fH^J  is  the  Biological- Gregarious- Domes- 
tic (or  Gentile) -Political.  It  is  especially  characterised 
psychologically  by  the  impulsive-sensational  (tt^J  element, 
and  by  conation  fcj  and  emotion  fej.  Resistance,  the 
sense  of  power,  sovereignty,  striving,  ambition;  the 
getting- together  instinct,  caste,  party,  social  solidarity, 
and  so  on — these  we  find  whether  we  consult  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  Hobbes  or  Bluntschli,  Ihering  or  Maine.  Fitz 
James  Stephen's  essay  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity"  is 
an  eloquent  argument  for  the  Force  differentia  of  this 
line.     History  is  one  long  comment  on  the  individualisation 
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and  socialisation  of  authoritative  "Force."  Gregarious- 
ness  is  a  patent  animal  and  human  fact  without  which 
the  exclusive  gentile  life  is  impossible.  The  horde  (or 
temporary  group),  the  clan,  the  state,  seem  to  be  nodal 
points  in  political  development.  There  are  no  doubt  transi- 
tional forms,  and  innumerable  specific  differences.  The 
so-called  progress  "from  status  to  contract"  seems  rather 
to  be  the  differentiation  of  status  and  contract,  of  the 
industrial  life  and  the  political,  and  the  closer  relating  of 
both  to  the  conscience.  A  "social  contract"  is  perhaps  as 
true  (at  a  late  stage  of  development)  as  an  industrial  status. 
Neither  is  "typical."  The  best  political  instincts  are  those 
which  include  all  that  is  vital  and  valid  in  gregariousness 
and  gentilism,  and  which  relate  themselves  most  organically 
to  other  lines  of  character,  especially  to  the  internal  axis  of 
autonomous  self-respect  and  respect  for  the  other  autono- 
mous persons  who  together  with  ourselves  form  the  state. 
Mr.  Jenks  may  be  right  in  believing  that  the  clan  and  the 
state  are  ever  opposing  each  other.  Opposition  in  some 
form  characterises  the  political  line,  (witness  the  party- 
system);  but  the  state  can  overcome  the  clan  only  by 
including  and  subordinating  it. 

The  ideal  line  (^3)  of  the  development  of  intelligence  is 
strongly  affective  ( ^z) ;  it  is  characterised  by  emotion  (e) 
and  feeling  (f)  rather  than  by  conation  (cj.  Professors 
William  James  and  C.  Lange  have  identified  the  "affective 
sensation"  with  the  emotion.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
about  the  same  amount  of  truth  in  this  as  in  the  identification 
of  feeling  (f)  with  sensation  (=^1),  and  of  conation  Tc^with 
impulse  {'^2) .  Sensation,  impulse,  and  affect  are  the  content- 
aspects  of  feeling,  conation,  and  emotion  (See  Fig.  2).  In 
the  pictorial  language  of  matter,  we  may  say  that  the  outer 
germ-layer  or  periphery  (ectoderm)  is  specially  concerned 
with  objective  sensation  {'^\) ,  which  best  represents  the 
specific  difference  of  the  sense-organs  and  the  specifically 
intellectual  aspect  of  sensation.  So  impulse  {Tt^)  and  the 
muscle-layer  Tmesoi^erm^,  and  affect  (tTs)  and  the  visceral 
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layer  (entoderm).  But  each  layer  and  all  nervous  tissue  is 
the  nervous  expression  of  generic  and  orgmiismal  feeling, 
conation,  and  emotion.  Hence  these  aspects  of  consciousness 
are  generic,  organismal,  while  sensation,  impulse,  and  effect 
are  specific  (organic).  There  is  no  such  "specific  energy" 
in  the  organismal  phase  as  in  the  organic;  nevertheless 
objective  sensation  will  naturally  go  with  those  generic  phases 
of  consciousness  which  it  most  closelj^  represents,  and  so 
with  the  others  (impulse  and  affect). 

Kant  and  others  have  noticed  the  absence  of  conation 
from  art.  Tolstoy  has  recently  insisted  on  the  infectious 
emotionality  of  true  art  productions,  but  he  is  wrong  in 
stigmatising  art  for  play  and  pleasure  as  "false."  As  emo- 
tion is  predominantly  sjTnpathetic,  and  feeling  psychical, 
we  can  understand  why  he  should  oppose  the  mere  enjoyment 
aspect  of  the  aesthetic  instincts.  Perhaps  the  development 
from  Aesthetical  to  Ideal  corresponds  with  the  change  from 
the  "classic"  into  the  "romantic."  Our  scheme  would 
demand  that  the  romantic  include  and  transcend  the  classic. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
biological  and  play  instincts,  and  between  the  play  and  the 
aesthetical,  he  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Groos,  Grosse, 
Baldwin,  et  al.  The  aesthetical-ideal  relation  is  familiar  to 
to  students  of  Greek  life  and  thought,  as  well  as  to  Her- 
bartians  and  Ruskinians,  not  to  mention  others.  Of  course 
the  specifically  aesthetical  element  (perfection,  honor,  admir- 
ation, ideality,  etc.)  is  not  the  only  one.  The  industrial  life 
contributes  hedonistic  features;  the  political  life,  compulsory 
features;  etc.  The  place  that  art  occupies  here  includes  all 
the  phenomena  from  the  ploughing  of  a  straight  furrow 
because  its  straightness  gives  the  satisfaction  of  harmony 
or  fitness,  to  the  production  of  masterpieces  in  literature, 
art,  science,  philosophy,  etc.  The  aesthetical  and  ideal 
elements  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  all  earnest,  thorough, 
significant  thought  and  life. 

Coming  to  the  "regulative  lines"  fKi,  Ku,  and  Km  J  we 
find  them  strongly  contrasted.    The  logical  line  (KJ  starting 
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with  animal  curiosity  and  "love  of  sensation"  (psychical, 
Psy)  leads  to  the  empirical  tendencies  (Em)  of  "common 
sense"  and  "intuitive  concepts,"  and  thence  to  the  logical 
function  that  seeks  for  rule,  principle,  category.  Here  we 
find  the  beginning  of  the  self-conscious  and  systematic 
search  for  causes,  the  stimulus  to  invention,  the  "knowing" 
side  of  conscience,  and  like  phenomena;  the  logical  instinct 
seems  to  be  the  regulative  center  for  the  Technical,  Scientific, 
Metaphysical,  and  Ideal  tendencies.  Here  we  have  the 
practical  logic  of  the  arts,  the  instinctive  scientific  methods, 
the  spontaneous  categories  of  philosophy,  and  the  instinc- 
tive rationality  of  art .  In  reflectively  perfecting  its  technique 
and  method,  academic  art  becomes  self-consciously  logical, 
and  often  fails  to  carry  over  its  aesthetical  spirit  into  its 
technique.  The  reflective  order  reverses  the  instinctive. 
It  is  the  reflective  order  that  gives  us  our  logic-books 
and  formal  methods.  The  connection  of  the  empirical 
instincts  with  the  economic  and  aesthetical  will  be  evident, 
although  some  abstract  economists  and  some  over-zealous 
idealists  in  art  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact.  Nor  will 
it  be  denied  that  the  perceptual  or  psychical  instincts  (Psy) 
differentiate  and  stimulate  the  intellectual  side  of  appro- 
priativeness  and  play.  The  logical  line  is  the  one  most 
studied  by  psj'chologists  and  philosophers. 

The  Sympathetic-Religious-Institutional  line  (Sym-R-I) 
is  relational  rather  than  sensational,  but  is  very  unlike  the 
Ki  line  in  the  form  of  its  relationality.  Ki  stands  between 
II\  and  TI^  and  hence  partakes  of  the  objective-sensational 
nature  of  the  one  and  the  affective  nature  of  the  other; 
but  Ku  (Sym-R-I)  has  the  affective  of  -/Isand  the"ejective" 
or  impulsive-conative  and  social-imitative  qualities  of  ^2. 
Hence  religion,  for  instance,  is  less  objective  and  more 
ejective  than  "common  sense."  It  tries  to  make  up  for 
this  lack  by  the  use  of  symbolism,  ritual,  etc.  The  Insti- 
tutional laws  of  state  (Pol),  church  (Ecclesiastical),  Social 
Conventional,  etc.  (Societary),  are  more  ejective  (collective) 
and  less  objective  than  the  logical  laws  of   thought  and 
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"nature."  Sometimes  the  laws  of  the  state  simply  stand 
for  someone's  logic.  Such  laws  are  not  likely  to  stand 
of  themselves.  So  logical  laws  are  sometimes  framed  to 
explain  existing  institutions.  They  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  furnish  truth.  The  distinction  between  the  "associa- 
tion of  ideas"  in  the  psychical  instinct  and  of  persons 
in  the  sympathetic  has  been  commented  on  from  the 
beginning.  The  "egoism-altruism"  antithesis  is  in  part  a 
rather  crude  attempt  to  define  this  relation.  The  ^n  line 
is  intended  to  show  the  sympathetic-religious-institutional 
regulation  of  the  "individual  and  the  state,"  that  is,  of 
these  two  aspects  of  both  individual  and  the  society  of 
individuals.  Philosophers,  historians,  theologians,  and 
writers  of  the  Fustel  de  Coulanges  and  Hearn  type,  have 
brought  these  relations  out  pretty  clearly.  The  anthropo- 
morphism of  religion,  its  tendency  toward  conservative 
institutionalism,  the  hero-worship  basis  of  patriotism, 
"genteel  society,"  churchmanship — are  facts  that  need  only 
be  named. 

^iii  (Self-assertive-Proprietary- Jural)  is  the  line  leading 
from  animal  egotism  to  the  juridical  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  self  and  others.  Its  economic  influence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  political  on  the  other,  is  evident.  Self-assertion 
manifests  itself  both  psychically  and  sympathetically.  The 
proprietary  instincts  include  much  of  the  primary  meaning 
of  both  "property"  and  "propriety."  A  good  illustration 
of  this  is  seen  in  early  legal  codes,  where  the  sections 
devoted  to  Theft  and  Procedure  occupy  so  much  space  and 
prominence.  Vocational  and  co-operative  rights  and  duties 
are  peculiarly  modern  outgrowths  of  the  Jural  instincts. 
When  the  three  regulative  lines  are  taken  together  we  see 
the  incompleteness  of  the  "Egoism-altruism"  antithesis. 

Next  we  must  notice  the  "stages  of  character  develop- 
ment" (represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  circles),  and  also 
the  "regulative  (or  formal)  stages"  (represented  in  the 
diagram  by  triangles)  .*  Taking  up  the  latter  first,  we  have 
"habit,  custom,    and  law."      The  first   stage    (xi)    is  the 
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beginning  of  "invention  and  imitation."  (Tarde,  Baldwin, 
et  al.)  ,ot  "association,"  suggestion,  self -preservative  habits, 
etc.  Here  achievements  are  mechanised  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  spontaneity  and  higher 
"habit"  of  higher  stages. 

The  next  formal  stage  is  custom  (X2).  Perhaps  this 
marks  as  nearly  as  possible  the  beginning  of  distinctively 
human  life — belief  and  custom,  self -consciousness  and  lan- 
guage, worth  and  privilege.  The  educational  implications 
of  this  stage  are  particularly  abundant,  and,  I  think,  fruit- 
ful, but  I  forbear.  Here,  too,  we  are  helped  to  distinguish 
magic,  sorcery,  etc.,  which  are  empirical  forms  of  animism, 
from  worship,  sacrifice,  etc.,  which  are  religious  forms, 
and  from  blood-revenge  and  torture,  which  are  proprietary 
forms.  Remember  that  the  nearer  the  animal  the  phenomena 
are  the  greater  difficulty  we  have  in  distinguishing  charac- 
ter-phases. For  instance,  we  separate  science  from  social 
position  very  readily.  Not  so  the  primitive  man,  if  any  of 
the  writers  on  this  subject  is  to  be  trusted.  Max  Miiller's 
contention  that  "linguistic"  is  a  natural  science  and  Whit- 
ney's that  it  is  a  social  science,  are  both  true  in  more  ways 
than  one,  according  to  our  scheme. 

The  regulative  stage  of  law  (xa)  is  seen  historically  in 
the  later  development  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews. 
Roman  law  is  a  monument  of  the  juridical  tendency ;  Rabbin- 
ical law  shows  law  on  the  institutional  side;  Greek  logic, 
grammar,  etc.,  show  it  in' the  logical  du-ection.  The  law, 
whether  of  thought,  rights,  or  institutions,  has  ever  been 
the  school-master  to  lead  men  to  a  higher  civilization,  and 
yet  individuals  and  nations  sometimes  become  arrested  at 
this  stage. 

In  the  character- stages,  Xi  (Ap-Pl-G)  seems  to  typify 
the  higher  animal  life  as  it  is  described  by  the  comparative 
psychologists.  In  education,  the  kindergarten  attempts  to 
make  this  stage  characteristic.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
scientific,  ethical,  and  all  the  higher  instincts  are  represented 

*  See  p.  35. 
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in  human  beings  at  the  lower  levels.  The  play  of  a  people 
and  their  natural  gregariousness  and  "acquisitiveness"  are 
very  significant  prophecies  of  their  future  attainments. 
Note  the  character- traits  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors. 

The  second  developmental  stage  (X2)  seems  to  be  dom- 
inant in  all  ancient  civilisation.  Note  the  ethical  internality 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  artistic  life  of  the  Greeks,  the 
patria  potesfas  (D)  of  the  Romans,  the  economic  activity 
of  the  Phoenician,  Carthaginian,  and  other  commercial 
cities.  Note,  too,  slavery,  contempt  for  manual  labor, 
monumental  public  buildings,  the  city  states  with  their  clan 
organization.  True,  Greece  and  Rome  advanced  beyond 
this  stage.  Perhaps  all  the  civilized  peoples  of  antiquity 
went  beyond  it.  But  it  expresses,  I  think,  the  very  genius 
of  antiquity.  The  Greek  and  Roman  "democracies"  were 
gentile  in  their  best  days.  Ancient  morality,  whether  Stoic 
or  Epicurean,  was  aesthetical,  economic,  and  domestic. 
Trade  and  commerce  fitted  in  with  a  slave  economy. 
Individuals  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  very  especially  in 
Palestine,  became  true  moderns,  but  they  could  not  carry 
their  compatriots  to  the  heights  with  them. 

The  third  stage  (X3)  represents  modern  life,  with  its 
sciences  and  arts,  its  philosophy  and  personal  conscience, 
its  churches,  its  social  institutions,  its  democratic  state-life. 
The  middle  ages  seem  to  have  oscillated  between  X2  and  X3. 
Their  best  contributions  were  conserving  instititutions  in 
Church  and  State  and  conserving  logic  in  matters  intellec- 
tual. No  people  ever  had  a  uniform  development  of  these 
lines  and  stages,  for  no  individual  ever  had  or  (perhaps) 
ever  will  have  such  a  development.  At  some  historical 
periods  the  industrial  line  grew  fastest,  at  others  the 
political,  at  times  they  have  grown  together.  The  aesthetic- 
ideal  line  has  often  outstripped  the  others.  The  present 
tendency  is  towards  greater  integration  as  well  as  towards 
greater  differentiation,  but  we  can  hardly  be  sure  that  our 
present  stage  is  not  as  far  from  the  final  one  (if  there  be 
such   an   one)  as  the  Biological  is  from  the  Spiritual.     I 
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should  like  very  much  to  discuss  (from  the  standpoint  of 
Ethology)  this  last  stage — the  relation  of  state  to  public 
opinion,  of  society  to  church,  of  philosophy  to  science,  of 
science  to  the  arts,  of  vocation  and  cooperation  to  con- 
science, but  time  and  space  are  lacking.  Of  course  I  could 
not  presume  to  discuss  any  of  these  subjects  as  a  specialist, 
but  I  think  that  this  view  introduces  great  practical  unity 
into  the  maze  of  ethological  relations,  and  helps  to  do  con- 
cretely and  generically  what  the  "philosophy  of  history" 
and  "sociology"  attempt  to  do  abstractly. 

Although  this  brief  sketch  is  hopelessly  incomplete  and 
although  the  most  valuable  technical  features  of  the  work 
have  not  even  been  mentioned,  it  is  barely  possible  that  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  a  few  persons  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  carry  on  the  work.  If  so,  I  must  confess  that 
cooperation  with  others  interested  in  these  matters  becomes 
a  necessity.  Not  only  is  special  knowledge  needed  to  carry 
on  study  along  the  many  routes  indicated  by  the  scheme, 
but  sympathetic  criticism,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  any  sort 
of  valid  criticism,  is  still  more  necessary.  For  instance, 
ethology  is  more  or  less  distinctly  connected  with  such  sub- 
jects as  the  philosophical  sciences,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
jurisprudence,  economics,  politics,  history,  aesthetics,  philol- 
ogy, literature,  art  (including  decorative  art,  history  of  art, 
etc.) ,  the  history  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  ethnology, 
anthropology,  theology,  etc.,  etc. — a  formidable  list. 

In  order  to  indicate  some  of  the  work  being  done  in 
ethology  at  the  University,  let  me  mention  some  subjects 
and  topics  being  worked  on  by  graduate  students:  "Devel- 
ment  of  the  Hebrew  Character,"  "Emotion-Types,"  "Clas- 
sification of  Character- Types,"  Biography  (J.  S.  Mill, 
Darwin,  Napoleon,  etc.);  Ethology  and  the  Kindergarten; 
Character- Results  of  Pedagogical  Methods.* 


*  In  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  University  Library  (issued  since  the  first  article)  will 
be  found  lists  of  some  of  the  typical  books  that  are  useful  in  this  work.— Some  refer- 
ences are  given  in  the  topical  index.  A  comparison  of  the  diagram  in  this  article  with 
the  earlier  diagram  in  the  Bulletin  will  partially  show  two  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  my  ethological  work. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  A  CALIFOENIAN 
CIVILIZATION.* 


By  William  Caret  Jones. 


The  characteristic  of  our  age  is  its  intense  consciousness. 
We  aim  to  achieve  results.  Both  ends  and  processes  are 
consciously  reflected  upon.  Even  habit,  according  to  which 
many  of  oui-  actions  are  governed,  is  but  the  unconscious 
following  of  consciously  conceived  motives.  We  live  far 
away  from  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  race.  The 
country  that  preeminently  represented  the  adolescent  stage 
of  civilized  man  was  Greece.  Her  culture  came  without  a 
conscious  aiming  at  results.  Her  young  manhood  lived, 
generation  after  generation,  in  a  nobly  active,  but  uncon- 
scious, pursuit  of  the  idea  that  was  immanent  in  nature. 
At  first  it  was  a  mere,  albeit  full,  living-out  of  the 
resources  of  the  environment.  The  charm  and  beauty  of 
sky  and  landscape,  form,  color,  and  odor,  were  assimilated 
into  the  very  texture  of  man's  being.  Refined  childi-en  of 
nature  were  the  resulting  product  manifest  in  the  population 
of  Greece,  especiallj^  of  Attica.  Generations  of  such  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  nature  in  one  of  her  most  beautiful 
sanctuaries  produced  in  this  highly  sensitive  race  motives 
and  aspirations.  A  rich  and  manifold  life  was  generated, 
finding  its  activity  and  expression  in  politics,  art,  literature, 
and   philosophy.     The  ideal  was  realized  out  of   nature. 


♦Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Santa  Rosa,  December, 
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But  not  in  a  moment,  nor  in  a  generation  or  century. 
"Life  comes  before  literature,"  says  Phillips  Brooks. 
Unconscious,  but  assiduous  and  long,  devotion  had  brought 
its  results  in  a  splendid,  still  matchless,  and  perhaps  never- 
to-be-repeated  civilization. 

Twenty-odd  centuries  separate  us  from  that  age.  An 
opulent  inheritance,  which  we  scarcely  know  how  to  handle, 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  For  we  are  not  the  progressive 
offspring  of  the  Athenians,  but  of  far  less  intelligent  races. 
We  have  produced  complexities  of  situation  which  demand 
higher  intellectual  powers  than  even  the  Greeks  possessed. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  condition  of  things  that  mankind  has 
brought  about.  Individual  man  is  ahead  of  the  race. 
Conscience  and  ethics  are  beyond  intellect.  While  society 
needs  to  be  controlled  by  the  intellectual  powers,  the 
standard  of  such  control,  as  well  as  of  individual  and  social 
action,  is  set  by  a  moral  demand,  which  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  his  intellectual  nature  to  meet.  We  are  all  at  sea 
as  to  how  to  compass  the  results  we  have  set  before  our- 
selves. We  have  conquered  an  imperial  domain  of  industrial 
activities,  of  moral  ideals,  and  of  intellectual  possibilities, 
and  we  don't  know  how  to  govern  it.  We  have  weaved  a 
complex  web  about  ourselves,  and  we  have  lost  the  thread 
that  leads  to  the  masterful  position.  Labor  is  divided, 
diversified,  and  emancipated,  but  the  laborer  is  in  worse 
thralldom.  Riches  are  enormously  accumulated,  and  the 
possibilities  of  spiritual  and  material  happiness  seem  attain- 
able, and  yet  the  problem  of  poverty  sets  us  aghast  and 
helpless.  Science  has  opened  the  heart  of  nature  and 
converted  her  laws  and  processes  to  man's  service,  and  yet 
life  has  become  only  more  complex,  toilsome,  and  feverish. 
Learning  has  become  widely  diffused,  yet  rational  education 
is  still  distant.  Democracy  is  overspreading  the  world,  yet 
practical  and  efficient  political  management  is  all  but  lacking. 
A  higher  grade  of  intelligence  is  needed.  Not  only  does 
the  situation  call  for  a  greater  number  of  men  of  an  intelli- 
gence equal  to  the  highest  in  the  world,  but  there  needs  to 
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be  produced  those  of  an  intelligence  higher  than  we  now 
have.  It  is  a  crude  thought  which  says  that  we  have  the 
best  we  deserve,  whether  in  government,  in  institutions,  in 
education,  in  social  conditions.  We,  in  fact,  deserve  far 
better  than  we  have.  The  instincts  and  moral  demands  of 
the  people  are  far  better  than  their  knowledge  of  how  to 
satisfy  them.  Of  course,  the  moral  life  of  individuals  and 
of  communities  is  far  from  perfect.  It  is,  indeed,  for 
reasons  we  cannot  here  discuss,  oftentimes  very  bad.  But 
this  fact  does  not  seriously  modify  the  statement  that  our 
moral  longings  are  entirely  beyond  the  competence  of  our 
intelligence  to  meet.  A  higher  intelligence  would  enable  us 
to  live  a  higher  moral  life.  The  measure  of  a  civilization  is 
in  the  number  of  perfected  men,  perfected  in  intelligence 
and  morals,  that  it  produces. 

"This  age  is  great  and  strong,"  says  Victor  Hugo. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  its  greatness  and 
strength  lie  in  making  our  civilization  increasingly  complex 
and  difficult,  not  in  solving  the  vital  problems  which  its  great- 
ness constantly  engenders.  Or,  its  every  solution  is  only 
partial  and  involves  yet  other  problems.  We  need  men  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  power  sufficient  to  realize  the 
things  which  society  is  even  now  worthy  of  having.  We 
need  not  a  few,  but  many,  men  of  such  power.  It  behooves 
every  community  to  set  itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  It  behooves  especially  all  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  any  part  of  the  guidance  of  society  so  to  build  upon 
ourselves  that  each  succeeding  generation  shall  approach 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  the  things  worthy  of  it.  The  problem 
of  civilization  presents  itself  to  each  community  in  the 
world  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  problem  of  culture  and 
character  presents  itself  to  the  individual  man.  It  is  mainly 
a  problem  of  self -culture.  Self-making,  in  the  higher 
sense,  is  the  condition  of  the  perfected  society  or  of  the 
perfected  man.  Imitation  and  conformity  are  indications  of 
inferiority,  unconscious  or  unconfessed,  or  avowed,  as  the 
case  may  be.     The  free  and  open  mind,  receptive  to  the 
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light  and  reason  of  all  ages  and  of  all  the  world,  is  equally 
essential  to  self-perfection.  Cordial  welcome  needs  to  be 
given  to  spirits  and  influences  which  we  lack  or  which  are 
superior  to  us.  We  must  needs  be  surrounded  by  an  open 
intellectual  atmosphere,  filled  with  the  divine  breezes  of  all 
heaven  and  of  all  earth.  But  yet  it  is  essential  that  we  be 
true  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  race,  whether  that  race  be 
simple  and  single  and  pure,  or  composite,  to  our  own 
traditions,  ideals,  and  destiny.  We  must  rear  upon  our  own 
substructures  an  architecture  that  is  consonant  with  its 
foundations,  its  surroundings,  and  its  uses. 

We  are  no  longer  unconscious,  or  semi-conscious,  adol- 
escents like  the  Greeks  of  thirty  centuries  ago,  but  adult 
men  with  all  the  burden  of  responsibility  that  consciousness 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  experience  give  to  action. 
We  don't  know  whether  to  shirk  or  to  act.  If  we  resolve 
to  act,  we  don't  know  in  what  direction  to  set  our  activity. 
Our  half -understood  historical  knowledge  misleads  us.  At 
one  moment  we  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  effects  of 
environment.  At  another  moment  we  account  all  progress 
as  owing  to  man,  to  individual  action,  or  to  the  concerted 
action  of  communities.  Race-tides  and  world-tides  over- 
whelm us  with  their  force,  and  we  deem  ourselves  helpless 
to  make  our  destiny.  We  are  in  turn  self -conceited  in 
contemplation  of  our  position,  physical,  social,  intellectual, 
or  industrial;  and  then  again  abashed  by  the  fear  of  our 
neighbors'  criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  walk  the  via  media 
between  over-self-confidence  and  timidity. 

Especially  do  self-complacency  and  pride  of  position,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fear  of  criticism  and  subserviency  to 
other  standards,  on  the  other  hand,  mark  the  condition  of 
dependent  and  isolated  stages  in  the  life  of  a  community. 
Either  attitude  of  mind  too  long  continued  tends  to  a  per- 
petuation of  the  provincial  or  of  the  colonial  spirit.  The 
provincial  spirit  is  one  that  is  narrow  and  egotistic.  It  is 
isolated  by  physical  conditions  or  by  self-conceit.  It  gen- 
erates its  own  standards  out  of  its  own  petty  environment 
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Its  door  is  closed  to  the  large  life  of  the  world.  Its 
manners  and  morals,  narrow  and  bigoted,  are  of  its  own 
begetting.  It  looks  askance  at  the  freer  thoughts  and  ways 
of  larger  communities.  Ideals  are  lacking.  Progress  is 
closed  to  the  society  that  thus  considers  itself  as  completely 
self-sufficing,  that  makes  institutions  that  stagnate  through 
inbreeding,  that  sets  standards  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness, 
exists  without  vital  literature  and  art,  and  bars  its  doors  to 
communication  with  the  universe  of  ideas. 

The  mark  of  the  colonial  spirit  is  its  dependence  upon 
the  authority  and  standards  of  a  natural  or  adoptive  mother 
community.  It  seeks  its  authority  from  above.  It  meas- 
ures its  manners,  its  morals,  its  literature,  and  its 
institutions  by  their  conformity  with  those  of  distant  type. 
It  imports  its  leaders,  guardians,  and  censors.  No  latent 
health  and  no  possibility  of  development  and  progress 
resides  in  a  colonial  community  until  it  arrives  at  the  point 
where  it  begins  to  assert  its  intellectual  independence. 

In  order  that  a  community  may  become  a  free  partici- 
pant in  the  world's  intellectual  culture,  there  must  needs  be 
a  spirit  of  the  place.  There  must  be  traditions,  associations, 
ideals  that  are  formed  and  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
people,  that  cluster  about  a  community,  giving  it  form  and 
character,  if  that  community  is  to  make  a  mark  in  history, 
is  to  be  a  salvation  unto  itself,  and  a  factor  in  the  general 
progress.  California  has  the  physical  features  and  geo- 
graphical position  that  give  it  every  advantage  for  the 
development  of  such  a  spirit. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  come  here 
three  centuries  ago,  in  some  such  numbers  and  with  some 
such  incentive  and  purpose  as  were  represented  in  the 
settlers  in  Virginia  or  in  New  England.  We  should  in  that 
case  now  form  part  of  a  strongly  individualized  community. 
It  would  have  grown  up  in  comparative  isolation.  It  would 
have  been  forced  to  depend  on  its  own  resources,  physical, 
intellectual,  social.  It  would  have  been  forced  to  develop 
its  own  polity,  its  own  views  and  purposes  of  life.     The 
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material  resources  of  the  environment  would  necessarily  have 
been  exploited  and  made  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  A  spirit  of  the  place  would  have  been  born  in 
these  surroundings  and  have  directed  the  destinies  of  the 
people.  Can  we  imagine  that  we  of  to-day  would  not  have 
been  proud  to  have  been  born  of  such  a  self-developed, 
almost  self-engendered  community?  Think  of  it — a  Cal- 
if ornian  produced  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Think  of  the  strength 
of  the  nationality,  of  both  the  proud  and  affectionate 
sentiment  of  patriotism.  Consider  what  might  have  been 
the  education,  the  free  religious  atmosphere,  the  civic  and 
social  institutions,  perchance  a  native  art  and  a  native 
literature — how  sweet,  how  virile,  how  passionate — true  to 
the  instincts  of  nature  and  true  to  the  soul  of  man.  There 
would  have  been  a  spirit  of  the  place,  as  pronounced  per- 
haps as  that  of  ancient  Attica,  or  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  or  of  Massachusetts.  If  we  let  our  minds  dwell 
on  this  thought,  we  may  be  led  to  lament  our  modern 
conditions  and  our  late  coming  to  these  shores.  We  might 
well  wish  that  our  fore-fathers  had  settled  here  centuries 
ago,  so  that  we  should  now  be  enjoying  a  distinctive  civil- 
ization of  our  own.  Is  not  the  Massachusetts  man  or  the 
Virginian  rightly  proud  that  his  ancestors  found  their  home 
in  their  respective  localities  long  before  his  birth,  and  gave 
stamp  and  character  and  individuality  to  the  community 
out  of  which  he  came,  making  him  a  Massachusetts  man  or 
a  Virginian? 

Or,  to  take  another  thought,  how  would  it  be  now,  if 
to-day  the  Anglo-Saxon  were  new-come  upon  the  virgin 
soil  of  America;  if  these  States  were  fresh  settlements  from 
England,  no  more  than  a  half-century  old?  Why,  we 
should  be  only  Englishmen  looking  back  to  England  for 
our  copy  and  standards,  reproached  perchance  by  each  new 
arrival  from  the  mother- country  for  our  crudity  and 
uncouthness.  And  even  as  the  New  Yorker  and  Carolinian 
is  proud  of  the  heritage  that  is  his,  so  are  we  all  gratefully 
proud  of  our  common  American  heritage.     We  are  thankful 
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that  form  and  coherence  and  homogeneity  were  given  to 
the  individual  spots  and  corners  of  our  common  country, 
and  to  that  whole  division  of  the  continent  that  is  Anglo- 
American  in  speech  and  polity,  before  the  advances  of 
science,  the  facility  of  transportation,  and  the  mighty 
cosmopolitanism  of  to-day  threatened  to  obliterate  all 
individuality  of  culture  and  to  reduce  us  to  one  common 
indiscriminate  level. 

California  is  emerging  from  the  colonial  condition.  We 
are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  We  feel  instinctive 
promptings  to  move  ahead  on  our  own  responsibility,  and 
yet  we  fear  that  we  are  not  good  enough  for  ourselves,  and 
that  those  in  whose  intellectual  company  we  desire  to  be 
will  ridicule  us.  The  thought  is  entertained  that  a  com- 
munity is  not  emancipated  until  it  can  show  an  art  and  a 
literature  and  an  industrial  development  of  its  own.  But 
"life  comes  before  literature,"  and  the  life  in  a  colony  pro- 
duces no  literature.  We  have  no  just  ground  for  lamenting 
the  lack  of  a  literature,  or  of  an  art,  if  we  have  within 
ourselves  the  potentialities,  and  if  we  intend  to  foster  the 
conditions  that  will  ensure  a  literature  and  an  art  and  all  the 
manifestations  of  a  good  and  sufficient  life.  But  for  such 
consummation,  we  need  to  recognize  the  dangers  and 
guardfully  prepare  the  way.  California  is  destined  to  be 
the  passage-ground  of  innumerable  peaceful  armies.  Across 
and  up  and  down  they  will  come  and  go.  Intercommunica- 
tion, exporting  and  importing,  railroads,  telegraphs, 
newspapers,  floods  from  the  world's  press,  commerce, 
north,  south,  east,  and  with  the  island  "paradises  of  the 
Pacific,"  incessant  movement,  traffic,  stir — these  will  leave 
us  no  place  to  be  isolated  or  provincial.  But  if  we  are 
content  with  accepting  imported  morals,  manners,  and 
letters,  we  may  verily  become  an  intellectual  desert.  The 
community  cannot  be  self-reliant,  virile,  and  ethical  that 
copies,  and  imitates,  and  conforms.  True,  the  wise  com- 
munity gathers  all  it  can  in  ethics,  aesthetics,  science,  and 
letters  from  the  untold  ages  behind  it  and  from  all  the 
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world  around  it.  But  it  must  have  a  mind  and  conscience 
of  its  own  that  will  assimilate  these  and  adjust  them  to  its 
time,  place,  and  destiny.  The  community  no  more  than 
the  man  has  moral  strength  that  takes  its  pace  from  others. 
There  must  needs  be  born  and  cultivated  within  it  a  con- 
science of  its  own.  All  that  it  receives  it  must  absorb  into 
its  very  self,  and  again  effuse  as  a  new  product. 

That  our  modern  life  is  largely  institutional  and  social 
rather  than  personal  makes  the  problem  of  our  civilization 
in  appearance  perhaps  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other 
times.  In  fact,  rather,  it  makes  it  more  important  to  observe 
the  conditions  of  success  which  have  characterized  older  com- 
munities. Older  communities  have  advanced  to  intellectual 
power  and  leadership  as  they  have  obeyed  the  principles  we 
have  indicated.  Their  progress  has  been  in  proportion  both 
to  their  openness  of  mind  and  to  the  degree  of  their  self- 
reliance.  Their  development  has  been  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  have  builded  upon  themselves  through  their  own 
strength  and  purpose,  and  in  which  they  have  at  the  same 
time  availed  themselves  of  all  external  and  foreign  aids  and 
agencies  of  culture.  Now,  in  the  modern  institutional 
society,  it  becomes  particularly  important  to  preserve  the 
purity  and  individuality  of  institutions.  Institutions  should 
have  the  character  of  the  communities  which  they  represent 
and  minister  to;  they  should  be  the  very  outgrowth  of  the 
life  they  are  to  subserve.  The  control  and  direction  of  them 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understand  them .  They 
must  be  kept  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  uses  and 
purposes  for  which  they  are  devised.  And  they  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  constantly  liberalized  in  spirit  and  enlarged 
in  scope  by  bringing  to  the  work  of  theii-  operation  men  of 
skill  and  power.  Teachers,  prophets,  and  sages  from  all 
lands  must  be  heard  from  afar  and  from  near. 

How  much,  for  instance,  have  we  gained  from  the 
teachings,  the  influence,  and  even  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished men,  who  within  a  few  years  have  been  brought,  for 
brief  intervals,  to  the  State  at  the  instance  of  the  University 
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of  California.  To  have  seen  and  heard  such  men  as  Professor 
William  James,  Dr.  Harris,  and  Professor  Watson  has  been 
uplifting.  And  this  convention,  and  all  California,  is 
feeling  today  the  thrill  of  an  expanding  soul  through  the 
wise  words  and  inspiring  presence  of  our  eminent  guest, 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall. 

California  stands,  then,  at  an  exposed  point  in  the 
march  of  mankind.  It  possesses  the  advantages  and  incurs 
the  dangers  incident  to  such  a  position.  To  preserve  its 
purity  and  integrity,  its  own  moral  value,  is  no  light  task. 
To  gather  to  its  help  all  healthful  influences,  and  to 
subordinate  the  vicious,  requires  all  the  tenacity  of  a  fixed 
purpose.  Above  all  things,  to  meet  the  continuing  emer- 
gency of  the  problem,  what  we  need  is  a  moralized  and 
educated  population ;  a  large  contingent  of  men  eminent  in 
ability;  and  whole  classes  of  statesmen,  teachers,  artisans, 
and  laborers  who  are  equal  to  the  modern  complex  demands 
of  their  several  professions.  And  we  may  reasonably,  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  other  institutions  and  agencies,  lay 
the  chief  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
high  behest  of  society  upon  the  University  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  educational  system. 
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THE  ACCREDITING  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.* 


The  plan  of  accrediting  Secondary  Schools  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  close  relation  between  them  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  a  matter  of  common  concern.  The  University  of 
California  regards  it  as  an  important  part  of  its  public 
duty,  to  propose  and  encourage  good  standards  in  secondary 
education . 

In  its  external  or  official  aspect,  the  relation  is  one 
upon  which  each  school  enters  voluntarily.  But  a  certain 
constraint  is  exerted  locally  by  the  patrons  of  each 
school,  to  merit,  and  maintain  unimpaired,  the  recognition 
of  excellence  implied  in  placing  it  upon  the  annual  list. 
It  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  at  the  University,  that 
such  constraint  to  seek  its  endorsement  will  be  a  strong 
and  healthful  influence,  in  proportion  as  the  standards  of 
the  University  are  high,  and  its  judgments  are  impartial 
as  well  as  intelligent.  The  committee  to  which  is  entrusted 
the  sifting  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  schools  is 
large  enough  to  represent  every  interest,  and  to  secure 
reasonable  balance  in  its  recommendations. 

The  geography  of  California  puts  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  comprehensive  inspection  of  our  high-schools. 
But  the  results  already  evident  establish  the  value  to  the 
State  of  this  contact  between  the  University  and  the  schools. 
The  intention  has  been  throughout  to  make  the  policy  of 

♦This  circular  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Schools  Committee  of  the  University. 
It  is  designed  to  give  information  which  is  frequently  asked  for,  concerning  the  ideas 
underlying  the  Accrediting  System,  and  the  lines  which  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  foUow. 
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the  University  flexible  in  its  adjustment  to  the  situation, 
rather  than  rigid ;  and  to  modify  details  of  execution  where 
the  development  of  the  plan  has  indicated  that  as  desir- 
able. If  the  essential  purpose  of  the  contact  is  held  clearly 
in  mind,  further  improvement  in  procedure  may  be  relied 
upon  to  grow  out  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  the  plan  operates  to  secure  a  permanent 
constituency  for  the  University,  of  students  prepared  to 
enter  upon  its  work.  But  the  unswerving  aim  has  been, 
so  to  shape  the  policy  and  the  procedure  under  it,  that 
beneficial  influences  might  affect  the  entire  school  in  every 
instance.  The  scope  of  the  questions  raised  therefore  in- 
cludes the  larger  number  of  pupils  whose  education  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  secondary  stage,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  number  who  finally  attend  the  University.  This 
conscious  purpose  has  defined  itself  more  clearly  and 
strongly  during  the  past  ten  years.  And  thus  it  has  come 
to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  incidental  matter,  that  recom- 
mended graduates  of  accredited  schools  are  relieved  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  from  entrance-examinations  at  the 
University;  though,  of  course,  this  privilege  to  be  obtained 
for  their  graduates  acts  as  one  incitement  to  the  schools 
to  secure  accrediting. 

In  its  essence,  and  from  the  beginning,  the  plan  has 
been  conceived  as  one  of  cooperation.  Broadly  stated,  the 
common  motive  and  interest  are,  that  California  should 
develop  a  system  of  strong,  progressive  schools,  in  whose 
organization  there  may  be  realized  to  the  full  the  fruits  of 
modern  international  discussion  upon  questions  of  universal 
importance  in  education. 

The  University  and  the  schools  supplement  each  other. 
On  the  one  hand  a  uniform,  broadened  judgment  has  been 
applied,  whose  general  effect  has  been  to  revise  local  stand- 
ards, and  counteract  the  drawbacks  of  isolation.  The 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  aggregate  and  indi- 
vidually, have  presented  the  local  conditions  which  may 
rightly  modify  in  application  the  suggestions  received  from 
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experience  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  distinct 
benefit  has  accrued  from  the  union  of  these  elements,  in 
that  the  pace  for  advancement  has  thus  been  set  under 
regulation  of  any  tendency  to  make  undue  requirements. 

In  this  process  of  bringing  about  a  just  balance,  the 
older  and  more  fully-developed  schools  have  naturally  exer- 
cised the  strongest  positive  influence.  It  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  the  experience  gathered  in  well-established 
schools  will  be  a  factor  of  continually  increasing  weight  in 
the  consultations  upon  secondary  education.  To  perceive 
this,  we  need  but  observe  the  course  of  events  in  other 
countries,  where  the  principals  of  great  secondary  schools 
can  speak  with  conceded  authority  within  their  own  sphere. 

The  profession  of  teaching  in  this  State  now  includes 
an  increasing  number  of  college  graduates.  They  work 
under  conditions  improved  in  many  respects,  which  render 
the  calling  more  congenial,  and  lead  to  its  permanent 
adoption.  The  accumulated  result  of  intelligent  study 
given  to  professional  problems  by  such  teachers  will  inevit- 
ably make  its  own  way  to  recognition. 

But  the  fuller  introduction  of  these  factors  must  be 
accompanied  by  heavier  incidence  of  responsibility  upon  the 
schools.  With  more  widespread  knowledge  of  the  data 
already  yielded  by  experience,  there  will  be  less  excuse  for 
teachers  or  schools  in  repeating  for  themselves  the  long 
series  of  trials,  errors,  and  corrections,  by  which  good 
traditions  have  been  built  up.  That  is,  principals  and 
teachers  may  be  expected  to  occupy  intelligently  the  terri- 
tory which  is  redeemed  from  debate  and  experiment. 

The  demands  made  upon  a  school  before  it  is  entered 
upon  the  accredited  list  may  with  propriety  be  greater  now 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  In  saying  this,  the  thought 
is  not  so  much  that  the  requirement  for  matriculation  at 
the  University  shows  increase.  Nor  even  that  stricter 
interpretation  in  terms  of  actual  standards  may  be  given 
to  the  same  printed  statements.  The  grounds  for  the 
advance  are  seen  rather  in  the  fuller  supply  of   qualified 
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teachers ;  the  more  widely-diffused  acquaintance  with  stand- 
ards in  the  several  subjects;  and  the  greater  number  of 
good  models  to  imitate  among  the  schools  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  too,  University  examiners  will  be 
fitted  for  the  best  exercise  of  their  function,  in  proportion 
as  they  add  in  greater  measure  to  their  command  of  the 
subject-matter  in  their  own  departments,  the  further  quali- 
fication of  familiaritj^  with  the  scope  of  elementary  teach- 
ing, and  the  pedagogic  problems  presented  in  secondary 
education. 

The  present  situation  is  in  no  respect  a  stationary  one. 
The  average  school  is  expected  to  move  steadily  upwai-ds 
towards  the  level  already  attained  by  the  best.  And  the 
plan  of  annual  supervision  by  the  University  may  be 
maintained  with  profit,  until  its  relaxation  shall  be  justified 
by  a  general  condition  of  excellence  and  stability  among 
the  high-schools  of  the  State. 

In  California  it  has  been  thought  best  that  strong 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  securing  systematic  instruc- 
tion, continued  through  the  entii-e  period  covered  by  the 
high- school  program,  and  made  the  best  attainable  at  each 
stage.  The  results  of  examinations  upon  a  single  set  of 
papers  sent  to  the  schools  from  any  center  are  apt  to  be 
capricious  and  inconclusive,  because  the  conditions  are 
unavoidably  artificial.  Hence  the  University  has  with  very 
distinct  purpose  departed  altogether  from  the  scheme  of 
"Local  Examinations"  as  developed  in  England,  and  fol- 
lowed by  some  institutions  in  this  country. 

The  list  of  Accredited  Schools  published  in  the  Univer- 
sity Eegister  every  year  does  indeed  show  the  status  of  the 
class  graduated  from  each  school  in  that  year.  But  it 
reaches  this  end  by  putting  together  the  items  of  record 
gathered  as  the  class  has  been  under  observation  in  the 
school  from  the  first  year  to  the  last,  and  allowing  credit 
for  every  piece  of  good  work  in  every  year.  A  premium 
is  set  upon  sustained  effort,  and  integrated  result,  as 
regards  both  school  and  pupils. 
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Questions  are  of  course  put  to  the  pupils  at  the  times 
when  the  school  is  visited,  as  an  element  in  studying  the 
teacher's  method  with  his  classes.  But  these  are  chiefly 
oral,  and  have  for  their  object  to  ascertain  the  quality  of 
the  teaching,  not  to  probe  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils 
severally.  In  fact,  the  University  does  not  intend  to  pass 
judgment  upon  individual  graduates.  But  having  approved 
the  standards  of  the  school,  on  the  basis  of  visits  by 
examiners,  and  consideration  of  the  teaching,  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  attainment  of  the  pupils,  it  leaves  the 
principal  to  apply  them,  and  accepts  his  recommendations 
without  further  question.  There  is  here  a  consistent 
maintenance  of  the  cooperative  idea.  The  main  concern 
of  the  University  being  to  encourage  a  wide  comparative 
view  of  the  standards  that  may  reasonably  be  reached  in 
secondary  schools,  and  to  apply  its  own  tests  by  annual 
inspection,  to  the  schools  as  unified  organizations. 

The  University  has  an  indirect  check  upon  the  princi- 
pal's exercise  of  his  freedom  in  applying  the  standards  to 
individuals.  This  is  found  in  the  performance  of  his 
recommended  graduates  who  pass  into  the  University.  A 
close  scrutiny  of  such  data  shows  no  general  indication 
that  the  responsibility  is  too  lightly  regarded.  In  most 
cases,  severer  conditions  are  enforced  by  the  school  in 
recommending  for  entrance  to  the  University  than  in 
granting  its  own  diploma. 

Because  so  great  a  weight  is  held  to  attach  to  the  pupils' 
performance,  term  by  term,  it  is  important  that  the  Univer- 
sity endorsement  should  not  rest  upon  a  cursory  view  of  the 
school  at  longer  intervals;  nor  upon  general  impressions 
merely.  Therefore  the  schools  are  regularly  visited  once  a 
year,  in  order  that  the  training  of  any  given  class  may  be 
followed  step  by  step.  And  further,  judgment  is  passed 
upon  each  branch  of  study  by  a  member  of  the  corresponding 
department  at  the  University,  in  order  that  the  opinion 
may  be  one  deliberately  given  by  an  expert.  It  is  believed 
that  these  features  in  the  procedure  are  fundamental  to  the 
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real  effectiveness  of  any  system  of  accrediting.  At  least  it 
is  significant  that  California  should  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  field  of  great  success  in  this  work,  while  com- 
plaints of  failure,  and  reproach  of  laxness,  are  freely  dii-ected 
against  such  systems  where  these  fundamental  features  are 
not  adopted. 

By  adhering  as  consistently  as  possible  to  these  lines, 
and  continuing  to  pursue  these  ends  during  a  series  of 
years,  the  University  has  endeavored  to  foster  and  strengthen 
every  tendency  towards  excellence  in  the  high-schools  of 
California.  Much  has  undoubtedly  been  done  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  schools  already  organized,  and  opening 
schools  in  new  centers  upon  a  sound  basis.  In  certain 
departments  of  school-work,  California  has  not  followed  the 
older  states,  but  has  led  the  advance. 

The  outcome  of  this  stimulated  activity  is  apparent  in 
the  long  list  of  "Accredited  Schools."  They  are  recom- 
mended to  public  approval  as  offering  well- arranged  courses 
of  study  in  the  essential  subjects  of  good  secondary  educa- 
tion; as  being  officered  by  an  adequate  staff  of  competent 
teachers;  and  as  proving  the  good  quality  of  their  instruc- 
tion by  the  attainments  of  their  graduates. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  University's  function  as  judge, 
there  are  cases  presented  every  year,  in  which  the  approval 
implied  in  accrediting  is  withheld  for  what  seems  good 
cause.  While  the  reasons  determining  the  lines  upon  which 
decision  is  based  may  find  general  explanation  in  what  has 
already  been  said,  it  remains  to  indicate  several  types 
which  frequently  occur,  of  deficiency  that  must  be  removed 
before  a  school  is  accredited. 

First,  where  the  number  of  teachers  is  insufficient  to 
provide  properlj^  for  the  necessary  instruction.  For  ex- 
ample, the  University  has  declined  to  accredit  high-schools 
where  there  is  one  teacher  only.  Such  schools  are  still 
found  in  remoter  and  more  sparsely-settled  districts;  and 
full  justice  should  be  done  them  as  centers  of  good  influ- 
ence for  their  communities;   but  they  can  not  be  accepted 
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as   covering   the   ground   of   secondary   education   to   the 
extent  required. 

If  the  circumstances  are  favorable,  a  high- school  with 
two  teachers  may  be  accredited.  But  the  inclination  is  to 
regard  three  teachers  as  a  normal  minimum,  towards  which 
even  the  smaller  schools  should  strive,  so  soon  as  the  local 
conditions  permit. 

Where  the  number  of  teachers  is  too  small,  the  dilemma 
to  be  faced  is  that  either  the  course  of  study  must  be  cur- 
tailed, or  the  school-periods  must  be  made  too  short  for  due 
exposition  of  the  subject,  and  impression  upon  the  pupil. 
Only  in  part  can  these  difficulties  be  offset  by  a  possible 
concentration  of  effort  upon  smaller  classes.  Further,  the 
high- school  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  daily 
preparation  for  presenting  a  large  number  of  subjects 
properly  is  a  task  of  such  magnitude  that  few  could 
accomplish  it. 

The  teaching  is  inevitably  depressed  in  qualities  of  illus- 
trative resource  by  these  conditions,  and  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  "hearing  of  lessons."  This  remains  true,  even  grant- 
ing the  unusual  combination  that  there  is  positive  attain- 
ment in  all  the  branches,  to  the  degree  which  qualifies  for 
teaching  them.  As  a  matter  of  normal  r-equirement,  again, 
a  teacher  should  not  have  more  than  five  periods  a  day  to 
prepare  for. 

Secondly,  where  the  teaching  is  for  other  causes  not  satis- 
factory. The  main  elements  here  to  be  considered  are  two: 
Scholarship  and  Method.  The  former  needs  no  discussion; 
it  is  the  first  interest  of  every  community  that  the  teachers 
it  engages  be  competent  in  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  profess  to  teach.  The  University  is  doing  good 
service  wherever  it  renders  evident  any  lack  in  this 
respect  that  may  exist.  And  an  expert  examiner  is  very 
likely  to  locate  this  form  of  weakness. 

As  regards  method  there  is  need  for  real  discretion  and 
discrimination.  A  danger  that  affects  all  schemes  of  inspec- 
tion is  that  of  cramping  the  teacher's  essential  freedom  in 
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presenting  his  subject  to  suit  his  individual  views,  and 
shaping  his  manner  of  treatment  accordingly.  A  flexibility 
of  judgment  must  be  preserved  in  the  examiner,  in  order 
that  his  mind  may  be  left  open  to  perceive  excellence  in 
any  guise.  Within  the  limits  thus  expressed,  the  teacher's 
personal  right  must  be  respected,  as  furnishing  the  vital 
condition  of  progress  in  our  schools.  Without  infringing 
upon  this  region,  however,  method  may  be  characterized  as 
faulty,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  universally  rejected  \>y  sound 
pedagogic  opinion,  or  is  lacking  in  force,  system,  and  dis- 
ciplinary value.  Such  defects  as  these  will  always  affect 
results,  and  may  be  made  the  ground  for  rating  work  as 
unsatisfactory. 

Thirdly,  where  the  course  of  study  is  not  well  arranged. 
Some  schools  show  a  more  or  less  complete  survival  of  the 
older  state  of  affairs,  in  which  fragmentary  treatment  of 
many  subjects  was  proposed  as  a  high-school  course. 
Unanimous  opinion  in  educational  circles  has  condemned 
this  as  an  evil;  and  as  a  mistaken  policy,  even  where  in- 
tended to  meet  diversified  local  needs.  There  is  no  local 
need  in  education  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  supersede 
thoroughness  in  fundamental  branches. 

But  ambition  may  be  ill-directed,  along  lines  somewhat 
different  from  this.  If  the  course  of  study  contains  the 
fundamentals  fairly  represented,  results  may  still  fail  to 
attain  a  reasonable  standard,  because  alternative  subjects 
have  also  been  included,  to  a  degree  that  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  teaching-force.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no 
course  of  study  can  be  adapted  to  all  schools,  irrespective 
of  particular  considerations.  The  field  that  may  properly 
be  covered  by  it  depends  upon  the  number  and  the  special 
preparation  of  the  teachers.  But  it  is  no  uncommon 
experience  to  find  two  teachers  in  a  struggling  school, 
who  could  very  likely  do  acceptable  work  if  they  confined 
themselves  to  bare  essentials,  frittering  effort  upon  extra 
subjects,  to  the  frustration  of  their  own  best  purposes. 
The  advice  given,  without  exception,  by  the  University,  is 
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to  attempt  what  can  be  done  with  thoroughness,  and  no 
more.  And  effect  being  given  to  that  advice,  by  a  clear 
refusal  to  accept  anj^  substitute  for  this  primary  requisite, 
the  position  of  teachers  in  resistance  to  exorbitant  claims 
made  upon  them  has  often  been  fortified  advantageously 
against  mistaken  local  tendencies.  There  is  inexorable 
logic  in  these  matters.  In  order  to  be  elaborate  and  com- 
plete in  its  range  of  work,  a  high- school  must  have  a  staff 
of  teachers  to  correspond.  If  the  state  of  the  available 
funds  forbids  this,  it  is  wisdom  to  prune  the  course  of 
study  to  the  quick,  in  preference  to  assigning  many  sub- 
jects to  few  teachers,  and  thus  diluting  their  effectiveness. 
While  speaking  of  the  course  of  study,  it  is  appropriate 
to  say  that  the  University  applies  no  inflexible  rule  concern- 
ing the  time  over  which  it  must  extend.  Schools  are  still 
showing  acceptable  performance  in  three  years,  although 
this  is  done  with  such  increasing  difficulty  that  their 
number  is  falling  off  annually  by  natural  process.  The 
largely  predominant  majority  have  moved  in  the  direction 
of  lengthening  the  course  to  four  years.  It  is  already  fair 
to  say  that  the  normal  high-school  in  California  devotes 
three  entire  years  to  its  task;  and  half  the  pupil's  time 
during  a  fourth  year  to  subjects  like  English,  Mathematics, 
and  Latin.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  next  five  years,  the  three-year  course  will  be  met  with 
in  high- schools  as  a  rare  exception.  So  soon  as  the  situa- 
tion justifies  the  action,  the  program  which  allots  three  and 
one-half  years  to  the  high-school  will  be  insisted  upon. 
Meanwhile  school-authorities  should  be  aware  that  rigid 
economy  of  time  and  liberal  expenditure  of  effort  are 
needed,  if  the  accomplishment  of  work  that  is  satisfactory 
in  quality  and  extent  as  a  high-school  course,  according  to 
standards  now  prevailing,  is  to  be  made  possible  within 
the  limit  of  three  years.  Dissipation  upon  scattering 
alternatives  will  very  probably  lead  to  failure.  Success  is 
obtainable  only  by  following  the  best  models  for  sequence 
of  studies  and  arrangement  of  material.     So  much  depends 
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here  upon  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  and  the  tone  of  the 
school  as  encouraging  industry  in  its  pupils,  that  each  case 
arising  must  be  judged  on  its  merits. 

Fourthly,  where  radical  changes  have  been  made,  affect- 
ing the  staff  of  teachers  and  the  course  of  study.  The 
reason  for  denying  the  request  to  accredit  is  plain,  if  such 
changes  are  to  the  detriment  of  the  school.  But  supposing 
that  they  bring  decided  improvement,  accrediting  is  not 
necessarily  earned  in  the  first  year  after  they  go  into  opera- 
tion. The  idea  has  been  insisted  upon  above,  that  a  vital 
point  to  be  attained  is  a  certain  duration  of  good  training. 
Impressions  must  have  been  persistently  deepened,  if  their 
effects  are  to  abide.  Satisfactory  work  in  the  final  year 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  fruit  which  the 
high-school  period  should  bear.  Weak  organization  and 
incompetent  teaching  have  in  this  sense  injurious  results 
which  continue  after  the  defects  have  been  remedied.  The 
action  of  the  University  emphasizes  this  view,  when  the 
accrediting  of  a  school  is  postponed  until  such  time  as  its 
graduates  are  found  to  have  had  competent  instruction 
throughout  the  course. 

This  remark  finds  application  in  the  case  of  newly- 
organized  schools.  Acceptance  is  precluded  until  the  first 
graduating-class  can  be  offered  as  a  product  of  the  influences 
which  the  school  exerts.  It  is  also  offered  in  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  other  and  older  schools  have  been  declared 
unripe  for  accrediting,  although  the  instruction  given  dur- 
ing the  year  in  question  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  good 
grade,  when  improvements  were  of  too  recent  date  to  have 
moulded  the  graduates  of  that  year. 

Finally,  a  word  may  be  said  in  response  to  a  question 
frequently  asked:  "What  number  of  subjects  (if  reported 
favorably)  constitute  a  minimum  for  granting  accrediting 
to  a  school?"  This  question,  and  others  of  similar  purport, 
can  not  be  answered  in  general  terms.  First,  it  is 
dangerous  to  formulate  a  minimum,  lest  it  find  acceptance 
as  a  normal  standard.     But  the  more  central  thought  is. 
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that  the  determining  factor  is  not  the  number  of  subjects 
alone,  but  their  grouping,  and  their  importance  when  taken 
singly.  A  secondary  school  is  not  in  full  enough  per- 
formance of  its  function  to  justify  accrediting,  which  makes 
a  weak  showing  in  language  and  history,  while  it  favors 
mathematics  and  science;  or  conversely.  But  a  school  may 
deserve  recognition  for  making  praiseworthy  beginnings, 
which  does  fundamental  work  on  all  main  lines  well, 
although  the  tests  for  advanced  work  have  not  yet  been 
completely  satisfied.  The  University  might  then  express 
contrary  judgments  upon  the  applications  of  two  schools 
for  accrediting,  although  the  same  number  of  courses  were 
reported  upon  favorably  in  each  case. 

The  questions  that  the  Schools  Committee  is  called  upon 
to  decide,  before  making  its  recommendations,  can  not  all 
be  settled  according  to  rules  fixed  and  printed  beforehand. 
There  is  no  criterion  of  excellence  that  is  capable  of 
mechanical  application.  A  good  building,  a  wisely-framed 
course  of  study,  and  well-trained  teachers,  may  have  been 
brought  together.  But  the  presumptions  thus  raised  are 
set  at  naught,  if  it  be  found  that  the  ambition  of  pupils  is 
actually  not  kindled,  and  their  power  to  work  is  not 
developed.  In  order  to  be  voted  satisfactory,  a  test  applied 
to  the  school  must  have  shown  that  the  external  impres- 
sions are  corroborated  by  results  in  the  pupils. 

The  issues  here  presented,  involving  such  elements  as 
morale,  lines  of  organization,  adjustment  of  work,  are  per- 
haps the  most  grave  that  the  University  has  to  face  in  this 
field  of  activity.  A  residue  of  personal  responsibility  must 
remain,  in  passing  judgment  where  some  elements  affecting 
decision  are  subtle — though  real.  This  responsibility  can  be 
met  with  confidence,  however,  when  a  basis  of  thorough 
and  fair  consideration  for  all  essential  factors  supports  the 
decisions  which  are  reached. 
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Mr.  President,  Regents  of  the  University ,  and  Members  of 
the  Faculties: — I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  inviting  me  to  deliver  the  Charter  Day  address. 
The  Universitj^  of  California  is  known  far  and  wide  for  the 
high  ideals  which  it  upholds,  for  the  scholarly  work  which 
it  performs,  for  the  strong  and  uplifting  spirit  which  it 
inculcates.  If  endowments  and  facilities  for  instruction 
are  the  standard  by  which  a  University  is  to  be  judged, 
surely  this  University,  with  the  love  which  is  felt  for  it  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  generosity 
which  is  the  fruit  of  that  love,  is  a  great  University.  If 
the  standard  of  greatness  in  such  an  institution  is  the 
strength  of  its  faculty,  surely  this  Institution,  with  its 
many  professors  of  international  renown,  has  achieved 
greatness.  If  the  numbers  of  students  attracted  within  its 
walls  is  the  standard  by  which  we  shall  make  effort  to 
measure  the  University,  the  score  or  more  of  hundreds  who 
come  hither  from  the  east  and  west  give  eloquent  testimony. 
And  if,  putting  aside  these  standards,  we  adopt  the  higher 
standard;  indeed,  the  only  standard;  viz.,  the  results 
accomplished,  the  spirit  which  it  produces,  surely  the  title 
of  greatness  is  a  title  which  the  University  of  California 
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has  won,  which  the  University  is  most  justly  entitled  to 
wear  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  be  the  guest  of  the 
University  on  this  occasion  is  indeed  an  honor  which  I 
cannot  too  strongly  acknowledge. 

This  University  is  a  university  of  the  people.  I  have 
chosen  for  my  theme,  The  University  and  the  People,  or, 
The  University  and  Democracy. 

If  education  and  government  sustain  relationship  each 
to  the  other,  the  highest  in  education  must  have  to  do  with 
the  highest  in  government.  If  national  enlightenment 
contributes  to  a  better  and  higher  national  life,  the  state's 
chief  agent  for  its  proper  guidance  must  be  a  potent  factor 
in  its  public  life.  If  humanity,  in  its  slow  and  tortuous 
progress  towards  a  higher  civilization,  counts  as  its  ally  a 
power  by  which,  one  by  one,  the  problems  of  that  civiliza- 
tion are  resolved,  humanity  and  this  allied  power  must  in 
due  time  come  to  have  interests  and  aspirations  which  bind 
them  irrevocably  together. 

On  the  one  hand  the  University  as  an  institution  of  the 
government,  the  University  as  the  guide  of  the  people,  the 
University  as  an  ally  of  humanity  in  its  struggle  for 
advancement;  and  on  the  other,  Democracy,  the  highest 
ideal  of  human  achievement,  Democracy  the  only  possibility 
of  a  true  national  life.  Democracy  the  glorious  and  golden 
sun  lighting  up  the  dark  places  of  all  the  world. 

The  word  "university"  does  not  suggest  the  same  idea 
to  every  one  who  hears  or  speaks  it.  Sometimes  it  stands 
for  "college,"  and  rightly  so;  for  the  college,  like  the 
university,  (I  give  the  usual  dictionary  definition)  is  "an 
association  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  study."  Sometimes 
it  means  everything,  sometimes  nothing.  But  whatever  else 
it  may  or  may  not  suggest,  we  may  not  overlook  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  connection  with  which  it  had  its  origin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  schools,  which  had 
represented  the  older,  pagan  education.  By  the  twelfth 
century  the   church    schools,   connected  with  monasteries 
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and  cathedrals  aud  devoted  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical 
work,  had  reached  their  highest  stage  of  development. 
Three  points  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  university 
which  continue  to  characterize  it.  (1)  The  earliest  history 
of  the  first  universities  show  that  they  were  guilds  or 
associations  of  men,  organized  in  large  measure  for  self- 
protection.  Here,  in  fact,  was  the  beginning  of  that  spirit 
which  has  now  pervaded  every  class  or  trade  of  men. 
These  associations  were  "spontaneous  confederations,"  at 
times  of  "aliens  on  a  foreign  soil,"  at  other  times  of 
natives,  and  in  still  other  cases  of  the  two  combined.  The 
rector  was  chosen  by  the  students,  and  under  his  leadership 
they  secured  from  the  community  privileges  which  they 
were  denied  as  individuals,  and  compelled  even  the  pro- 
fessors to  be  deferential.  The  university  had  its  birth  in 
the  democratic  idea;  and  from  the  day  of  its  birth  this 
democratic  character,  except  when  state  or  church  has 
interfered,  has  continued.  What,  in  many  instances,  has 
seemed  the  lawlessness  of  students  and  the  independence 
of  instructors,  is  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  democratic  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  university 
and  has  characterized  every  true  university.  In  no  other 
sphere,  moreover,  did  men  of  different  nationalities  mingle 
more  freely  together. 

(2)  A  second  factor  was  the  necessity  of  securing  oppor- 
tunity for  study  in  lines  outside  of  the  range  of  ecclesiastical 
schools,  especially  law  and  medicine,  but  in  large  measure 
also,  the  arts.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  such  instruction 
was  given  in  the  earliest  universities;  for  example,  medicine 
at  Salerno  in  the  ninth  century;  and  likewise  in  the  secular 
and  catholic  character  of  the  university  community,  for  in 
the  University  at  Salerno,  "at  a  time  when  Jews  were  the 
object  of  religious  persecution  throughout  Europe,  members 
of  this  nationality  were  to  be  found,  both  as  teachers  and 
learners,  at  the  University."  This  secular  character  has  at 
times  been  overclouded  when  the  church  (as  in  the  history 
of  the  English  universities)  or  a  denomination,  has  seen  fit 
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to  place  its  hand  ruthlessly  upon  the  university;  but  in  such 
cases  it  always  happens  that  the  university  ceases  to  exist, 
a  church  school  taking  its  place.  That  institution  cannot 
become  a  university,  or  remain  one,  which  to  any  consider- 
able extent  is  controlled  by  a  power  other  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  within  itself.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
neither  church  nor  state  seems  at  first  to  have  appreciated 
what  was  coming,  since  the  first  four  universities  of  Italy, 
after  Bologna,  rose  into  existence  like  Bologna  itself,  with- 
out a  charter  from  either  Pope  or  Emperor. 

(3)  But  again,  the  university  had  its  origin  in  the  desire 
to  make  use  of  new  methods  of  instruction,  whereby  greater 
independence  of  expression  and  thought  might  be  secured. 
In  the  schools  of  the  church,  there  had  never  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  argue;  that  is,  to  discuss  different  opinions.  The 
method  had  been  very  simple,  to  be  sure,  yet  very  monot- 
onous; the  instructor  gave  that  which  he  had  been  given, 
the  pupil  received  it  as  it  had  come  down  the  centuries. 
This  method  is  still  in  vogue  in  some  institutions  which  are 
under  ecclesiastical  control.  But  in  the  birth  period  of  the 
universitj'  the  revival  of  the  study  of  logic  gave  rise  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  spirit  which,  although  exaggerated 
and  made  absurd  in  some  forms  of  its  development,  never- 
theless freed  the  work  of  instruction  from  the  one  deadly 
and  deadening  method  of  the  past  and  made  possible,  in 
later  centuries,  the  freedom  of  expression  which  is  to-daj^ 
the  most  distinctive  mark  of  a  real  university. 

The  three  birth-marks  of  a  university  are,  therefore, 
self-government,  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  control,  and 
the  right  of  free  utterance.  And  these  certainly  give  it  the 
right  to  proclaim  itself  an  institution  of  the  people,  an 
institution  born  of  the  democratic  spirit. 

Such  being  its  origin,  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  it 
has  essentially  changed  its  nature  in  the  development 
through  which  ten  or  more  centuries  have  carried  it.  The 
proper  restriction  in  the  use  of  the  term  must  now  be 
applied.     What   is   a   university  to-day?     I   accept,   with 
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modification,  a  common  definition:  A  self-governing  asso- 
ciation of  men  for  the  purpose  of  study;  an  institution 
privileged  by  the  state  for  the  guidance  of  the  people;  an 
agency  recognized  by  the  people  for  resolving  the  problems 
of  civilization  which  present  themselves  in  the  development 
of  civilization.  According  to  this  definition,  only  those 
institutions  are  universities  in  which  men  are  associated 
(thus  excluding  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
likewise  colleges  conducted  for  the  training  of  boys  and 
girls  in  various  stages  of  advancement),  in  which  definite 
and  distinct  effort  is  put  forth  to  guide  the  people  in  the 
decision  of  questions  which  from  time  to  time  confront 
them,  and  to  furnish  leaders  in  the  different  callings  in 
whom  the  people  may  have  full  confidence;  in  which  facili- 
ties are  furnished  and  encouragement  afforded  to  gi'apple 
with  the  great  problems  of  life  and  thought,  in  the  worlds 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering 
truth,  whatever  bearing  that  discovery  may  have  upon 
other  supposed  truth.  This  requires  men  of  the  greatest 
genius,  equipment  of  the  highest  order,  and  absolute  free- 
dom from  interference  of  any  kind,  civic  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  university  is  naturally  the  seat  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational work;  but  the  word  "highest"  requires  definition. 
It  is  the  highest  function  of  the  university  to  prepare 
leaders  and  teachers  for  every  field  of  activity.  It  will 
include,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  college,  the  secondary 
school,  and  the  elementary  school  (with  the  kindergarten 
work),  if  this  work  is  conducted  either,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
practice-work  in  connection  with  which  teachers  may  be 
trained,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  laboratory- work  in  con- 
nection with  which  effort  is  being  made  to  work  out  the 
solution  of  important  problems,  or  to  secure  a  more  perfect 
type  of  work.  The  sympathies  of  the  true  university  will 
be  so  broad  as  to  bring  it  into  touch  with  educational  prob- 
lems of  every  grade. 

The  university  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
system.     The   state,   by  granting  its  charter,  makes  it  a 
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public  institution,  whether  its  support  comes  from  the  state 
itself  or  from  private  funds.  As  a  public  institution,  it 
may  not  detach  itself  from  the  various  forms  of  educational 
or  legislative  work  conducted  under  state  patronage.  Its 
ideals  control  the  development  of  all  that  falls  below  it. 
The  university,  therefore,  may  not  stand  aloof;  nor  may 
the  colleges  and  schools  shut  themselves  away  from  its 
strong  and  revivifying  influence.  There  may  be  no  organic 
connection.  In  most  cases  such  organic  connection  is 
unnecessary.  The  bond  is  spiritual  and  as  such  stronger 
than  merely  formal  connection  could  possibly  become. 

The  university  is  an  institution  of  the  people.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  "privileged"  and,  in  many  instances,  supported 
by  the  people.  In  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  influenced  by 
the  changes  which  the  people  may  undergo  in  their  opinions. 
But  the  people  must  remember  that  when,  for  any  reason, 
the  administration  of  their  institution,  or  the  instruction 
in  any  one  of  its  departments  is  changed  by  an  influence 
from  without,  whenever  effort  is  made  to  dislodge  an  ofi&cer 
or  a  professor  because  the  political  sentiment  of  the  major- 
ity has  undergone  a  change,  at  that  moment  the  institution 
has  ceased  to  be  a  university;  and  it  cannot  again  take  its 
place  in  the  rank  of  universities  so  long  as  there  continues 
to  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  factor  of  coercion. 
The  state  has  no  more  right  than  the  church  to  interfere 
with  the  search  for  truth,  or  with  its  promulgation  when 
found.  The  state  and  church  alike  may  have  their  own 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  training  of  youthful  minds, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  special  kinds  of  intelligence; 
and  in  these  it  may  choose  what  special  coloring  shall  be 
given  to  the  instruction.  This  is  proper,  for  example,  in  the 
military  schools  of  the  state,  and  in  the  theological  schools 
of  the  church;  but  such  schools  are  not  universities.  They 
do  not  represent  the  people;  they  do  not  come  out  of  the 
people. 

The  university  touches  life,  every  phase  of  life,  at  every 
point.     It  enters  into  every  field  of  thought  to  which  the 
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human  mind  addresses  itself.  It  has  no  fixed  abode  far 
away  from  man;  for  it  goes  to  those  who  cannot  come  to  it. 
It  is  shut  in  behind  no  lofty  battlement;  for  it  has  no 
enemy  which  it  would  ward  off.  Strangely  enough,  it  van- 
quishes its  enemies  by  inviting  them  into  close  association 
with  itself.  The  university  is  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  whether  considered  individually  or  collectively. 

Democracy  means,  in  general,  the  supremacy  of  the 
people,  government  for  and  by  those  governed,  cooperative 
government.  The  democracy  of  Greece,  and  the  democracy 
of  a  century  ago  in  our  own  land,  were  stages  in  the  evolu- 
tion which  has  been  taking  place  from  the  beginning  of 
man's  history  on  earth.  Wherever  the  industrial  spirit  has 
prevailed  as  opposed  to  the  predatory,  this  evolution  still 
continues  and  will  continue  until  it  includes  within  its 
grasp  the  entire  world. 

The  essential  principles  in  democracy  are  equality  and 
responsibility  to  the  public  will.  Opposed  to  these  stand 
the  class-system  and  absolutism.  Everywhere  and  during  all 
time,  the  struggle  has  gone  on  slowly,  but  certainly  democ- 
racy has  made  her  way,  and  absorbing  from  her  enemy  all 
that  was  good,  she  stands  to-day  more  firmly  and  more 
triumphantly  secure  than  ever  before. 

Democracy  is  a  government  in  which  the  last  appeal  is 
to  the  public  will;  but  the  judge  to  whom  the  final  appeal 
may  be  made  must  be  an  intelligent  and  educated  judge. 
The  people  must  be  an  educated  people.  Education,  indeed, 
must  be  the  first  and  foremost  policy  of  democracy.  It  is 
the  foundation  which  underlies  all  else.  No  advocate  of 
democracy  to-day  would  accept  Rousseau's  opinion  that  the 
people  have  in  themselves  an  innate  and  instructive  wisdom. 
All  will  agree  with  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  that  "the  multi- 
plicity of  ignorance  does  not  give  wisdom." 

How,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shall  a  democracy 
administer  itself?  By  accepting  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  been  prepared  to  lead,  and  by  holding  them  responsi- 
ble for  the  trust  confided  to  them.     In  this  education  plays 
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an  important  part,  both  with  the  people  and  with  those  to 
whom  they  commit  the  guidance. 

Democracy  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  yet 
everything.  Nothing  with  the  specific  form  in  which  the 
religious  feeling  or  religious  teaching  shall  express  itself, 
but  everything  in  making  provision  for  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  religious  liberty.  Where  dense  ignorance  exists, 
there  is  no  demand  for  such  liberty.  It  is  only  where 
intelligence  asserts  itself,  when  education  has  done  its  work, 
that  the  privilege  of  religious  freedom  is  demanded.  With 
the  church  as  such,  democracy  knows  no  relation;  with 
morality  and  righteousness  in  individual  and  nation, 
democracy  is  deeply  concerned.  Religion  itself  does  not 
always  conduce  to  morality  and  righteousness,  nor  is  intel- 
ligence in  every  case  a  guarantee.  But  enlightenment  of 
mind  and  soul,  whatever  be  the  single  or  joint  agency  that 
produces  it,  is  the  only  safeguard  against  that  which  is 
demoralizing  and  degrading. 

Education,  therefore,  becomes  a  factor,  in  connection 
with  religion,  in  securing  for  democracy  the  very  food  on 
which  its  life  depends. 

The  question  I  desire  to  answer  is  this:  What  relation 
does  the  university  sustain  to  democracy?  I  have  briefly 
prepared  the  way  for  the  statement  of  the  question.  It 
may  be  considered  in  two  forms,  according  as  the  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  university  or  that  of  democracy. 

What  part  is  the  university  to  play  in  the  great  drama 
of  cooperative  government? 

What  contribution  towards  its  growth  and  further 
evolution  may  self-government  expect  to  receive  from  the 
university? 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  at  this  point  if  for  a 
moment  I  digress.  As  a  student,  for  many  years,  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  thoughts  and  the  forms  of  thought  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  have  made  deep  impressions  on  my  mind. 
In  the  course  of  their  long-continued  history,  they  passed 
through  nearly  every  form  of  life,  from  that  of  savages  to 
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that  of  highest  civilization,  and  lived  under  nearly  every 
form  of  government,  from  the  patriarchal,  through  the 
tribal,  the  monarchical,  and  the  hierarchical.  The  history 
of  no  other  nation  furnishes  parallels  of  so  varied  or  so 
suggestive  a  character.  I  beg  the  privilege  of  drawing  my 
form  of  expression  from  their  history ;  and  I  do  so  with  the 
more  interest  because,  to  all  men  who  have  religious 
sympathies,  whether  Jew  or  Christian,  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  these  forms  of  expression  are 
familiar  and  by  all  they  are  held  sacred. 

Democracy  has  been  given  a  mission  to  the  world,  one 
of  no  uncertain  character.  I  wish  to  show  that  the  univer- 
sity is  the  prophet  of  this  democracy  and,  as  well,  its  priest 
and  its  philosopher;  that,  in  other  words,  the  university  is 
the  Messiah  of  the  democracy,  its  to-be-expected  deliverer. 

The  university  is  the  prophet,  that  is,  the  spokesman, 
of  democracy.  Democracy,  if  it  continue,  must  include  the 
masses  and  maintain  their  sympathy  and  interest.  But 
as  a  system  it  is  the  product  of  a  long  period  of  evolution 
and,  as  such,  is  not  a  simple  system.  It  is,  indeed,  already 
somewhat  cumbersome  and  complex.  The  principles  which 
underlie  it  need  constant  and  repeated  statement  by  those 
whose  statement  will  make  deep  impression.  Although 
intended  to  be  the  expression  of  the  popular  mind,  it  is  the 
outcome  of  movements  which  have  been  in  operation  fifty 
centuries  or  more.  It  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  laws 
of  life  which  antedate  the  existence  of  man  himself.  Of 
the  history  of  these  movements  and  of  the  character  of 
these  laws,  the  popular  mind  is  for  the  most  part  ignorant. 
This  history  must  be  told  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
principles  made  very  plain,  that  all  who  hear  may  under- 
stand. 

Democracy  has  not  yet  been  unified.  Unmistakable 
traces  exist  of  past  ages.  The  weight  of  the  multitude 
which  it  must  carry  renders  progress  slow  in  any  case. 
And  without  unity  the  doctrine  of  equality  may  not  exert 
its  full  force.     Spokesmen  who  understand  this  unity  and 
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appreciate  its  necessity  in  the  economy  of  democratic  pro- 
gress must  proclaim  it  far  and  near,  until  no  ear  shall  have 
failed  to  hear  the  proclamation,  no  heart  shall  have  failed 
to  heed  its  clear  injunction.  The  elements  which  together 
make  this  unity  must  be  drawn  together  and  held  together 
by  influences  that  shall  outnumber  and  outweigh  those 
pitted  on  the  other  side. 

The  truth  is,  democracy  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to 
understand  itself.  It  is  comparatively  so  young  and 
untried;  the  real  experiment  has  been  of  so  short  duration; 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Democracy  needs  teachers 
who  shall  say.  Know  thyself;  messengers  who  shall  bring 
light  to  shine  upon  dark  places.  There  is  great  danger 
that  the  next  step,  at  any  time,  may  be  a  wrong  step. 
Some  such  have  already  been  taken;  and  history  shows 
the  terrible  cost  of  being  compelled  to  go  back  and  start 
anew.  Democracy  is  now  able  to  walk  alone,  but  not 
infrequently  something  occurs  which  leads  us  to  think  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to  learn  how  a  fair  and 
even  balance  may  at  all  times  be  maintained. 

Democracy  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendancy;  but  the 
impartial  student  of  the  situation  sees  many  and  great 
fields  not  yet  occupied,  while  those  already  occupied  are 
hardly  more  than  nominally  possessed.  We  have  democracy 
in  government,  to  be  sure,  but  if  it  is  a  good  thing  in 
government  it  must  be  equally  good  in  social  relations  of 
various  kinds,  in  art  and  literature  and  science.  That  its 
influence  has  been  exerted  in  these  fields  no  one  will  dispute. 
But  of  no  one  of  them  may  it  be  said  to  have  taken  full 
possession.  And  even  in  the  realm  of  government,  how 
slight  comparatively  is  the  progress  of  the  last  century 
among  the  nations.  The  occupation  of  these  fields,  not  by 
conquest  but  by  invitation,  would  greatly  strengthen 
democracy  in  the  places  now  occupied.  Who  will  persuade 
the  nations  to  prepare  the  invitation?  Who  will  induct 
democracy  into  these  new  fields  of  arts  and  literature  and 
science?      There  must  be  teachers  who  know  democracy 
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and  at  the  same  time  literature  or  science,  and  who,  in  due 
time,  will  bring  about  the  union  which  promises  to  the 
world  so  much  for  human  welfare. 

Democracy  has  great  battles  yet  to  fight.  Every  step 
forward  is  in  the  face  of  deadliest  opposition.  Her  enemies 
are  those  who  sit  on  thrones  and  command  great  armies. 
Christianity  may  be  democratic,  but  the  church  is  too 
frequently  hostile  to  the  application  of  democratic  principles. 
These  battles,  moreover,  must  be  fought  with  words,  not 
swords.  The  pen  is  far  the  more  effective  weapon.  There 
will  be  many  battles;  some  of  them  will  be  long  drawn  out. 
The  mutterings  of  war  may  now  be  heard  in  many  quarters, 
but  in  the  end  prophetic  weapons  will  win  the  victory,  and 
"the  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths,  for  that  which  had  not 
been  told  them  shall  they  see,  and  that  which  they  had  not 
heard  shall  they  consider."     (Isa.  lii,  15.) 

Democracy  sometimes  grows  despondent.  Borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  opposition ,  overcome  hj  the  power  of  those 
who  for  personal  ends  would  see  her  humbled  in  the  dust, 
she  cries:  "My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord;  my  judgment  is 
passed  over  from  my  God."  Discouragement  and  despaii* 
lead  to  utter  demoralization  and  failure.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  words  of  the  Comforter  are  needed.  Who 
can  measure  the  density  of  the  darkness  and  distress  which 
have  settled  down  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great 
multitude  of  men  and  women  in  our  great  cities,  for  whom, 
as  individuals,  there  is  no  hope  in  life,  save  perhaps  that  of 
bare  existence  until  kindly  death  shall  call  them  away? 
Yet  these  it  is  who  constitute  the  multitude  that  is  called 
democracy.  "And  they  look  unto  the  earth  and  behold 
distress  and  darkness,  the  gloom  of  anguish,  and  into  thick 
darkness  they  are  driven  away;  and  they  pass  through  it 
hardly  bestead  and  hungiy ;  and  it  comes  to  pass  that,  when 
they  are  hungry,  they  fret  themselves,  and  curse  their  king 
and  their  God  and  turn  their  faces  upward."  But  now  the 
prophet's  voice  is  heard:  "But  there  shall  not  always  be 
gloom  to  her  that  was  in  anguish.   .   .  .  the  people  that 
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have  walked  in  darkness  shall  see  a  great  light."  And  they 
shall  rejoice;  for  all  oppression  shall  be  removed,  and  all 
war  shall  cease,  and  a  new  government  shall  be  established, 
a  government  of  justice  and  righteousness  which  shall 
endure  forever.  It  is  the  prophetic  voice  speaking  to  a 
downcast,  down-trodden  people, — a  democracy  despondent. 

Democracy  is  at  times  corrupt.  Under  the  guise  of 
loyalty  to  her  best  interests,  those  in  whose  hands  she  has 
entrusted  herself  in  loving  kindness  assault  and  seduce  her. 
Shame  and  reproach  fall  upon  her.  She  must  be  cleansed 
and  purified  before  she  may  again  take  up  her  great  and 
glorious  work  for  all  the  world  with  a  certain  hope  of  suc- 
cess. She  has  exhibited  a  fatal  weakness;  the  result  will  be 
ruinous.  Sharp  and  stern  words  must  be  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  whose  keen  eye  sees  the  situation  and  its  dangers. 
No  pity  may  be  extended,  no  word  of  sympathy  until  the 
evil  has  been  mended.  The  lesson  is  bitter  and  full  of 
shame;  but  the  effect  will  be  for  good,  if  the  chastisement 
is  severe  enough.  The  clear  voice  of  prophetic  rebuke  must 
be  heard,  whenever  corruption  rears  its  head  to  public  gaze. 

Democracy  surely  has  a  mission ;  and  if  so,  that  mission, 
in  a  word,  is  righteousness.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that 
all  the  great  religious  truths  were  worked  out  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  before  they  were  formulated  by  the  thinkers.  The 
world  is  waiting  for  the  working  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
national  righteousness  through  democracy,  and  no  effort  to 
formulate  the  doctrine  beforehand  will  avail.  But  the  day 
is  coming  when  the  thought  will  have  become  tangible 
enough  to  be  expressed.  The  popular  mind  will  not  be 
able  to  do  this  service.  The  prophet,  whose  discerning  eye 
reads  the  thought  in  the  heart  of  democracy  itself,  expressed 
in  heart-throbs  reaching  to  the  very  depths  of  human 
experience, — the  prophet,  I  say,  will  then  formulate  the 
teaching  which  will  make  earth  indeed  a  paradise. 

The  democracy,  as  an  institution,  needs  interpretation. 
The  past  must  be  interpreted  in  order  that  its  lessons  may 
be  learned,  its  mistakes  avoided.     The  greatest  danger  is, 
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that  there  shall  be  failure  to  maintain  the  closest  connection 
with  the  past.  This  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
Without  such  comparison  we  may  never  know  our  own 
position.  Every  event  of  past  history  has  contained  a 
message.  Every  life  has  been  an  utterance.  These  events 
and  lives  are  to  be  treated  as  object  lessons  which  we  are  to 
contemplate,  and  by  contemplation  to  learn  how  righteous- 
ness may  be  found.  The  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the 
growth  and  decay  of  institutions,  the  temporary  influences 
of  great  characters  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  present, 
constitute  the  basis  for  all  better  understanding  and  all 
better  execution  of  the  democratic  idea. 

The  present  itself  must  be  known  and  interpreted.  Its 
currents  and  cross- cuiTents,  while  in  large  measure  the 
result  of  forces  set  in  movement  far  up  the  stream,  must  be 
estimated  anew  with  each  fresh  dawn  of  day.  The  shallows 
and  depths  are  never  the  same  on  two  successive  days.  The 
charts  noting  danger  signals  must  be  prepared  with  each 
turn  of  the  tide  of  public  opinion.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  slightest  turn  in  the  direction  of  promise  is  to  be 
encouraged.  It  is  often  the  smallest  variation  from  the 
ordinary  that  proves  to  be  the  precursor  of  greatest  reform ; 
for  true  reform  always  begins  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
wedge.  If  the  present  be  cared  for,  the  future  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

But  the  future  of  democracy  must  be  considered.  Mount- 
ing the  watch-tower  of  observation,  the  true  leader  of 
democracy  will  make  a  forecast  of  the  tendencies,  in  order 
to  encourage  his  followers  by  holding  up  the  glory  that 
awaits  them,  or  by  depicting  the  disaster  that  is  coming,  to 
turn  them  aside  from  a  policy  that  is  so  soon  to  prove 
destructive. 

In  ancient  days,  the  man  who  interpreted  the  past,  who 
measured  the  present,  and  who  foretold  the  future,  was 
called  a  prophet.  The  university,  I  contend,  is  this  prophet 
of  democracy:  the  agency  established  by  heaven  itself  to 
proclaim  the  principles  of  democracy.     It  is  in  the  university 
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that  the  best  opportunity  is  afforded  to  investigate  the 
movements  of  the  past  and  to  present  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples involved  before  the  public.  It  is  the  university  that, 
as  the  center  of  thought,  is  to  maintain  for  democracy  the 
unity  so  essential  for  its  success.  The  university  is  the 
prophetic  school  out  of  which  come  the  teachers  who  are  to 
lead  democracy  in  the  true  path.  It  is  the  university  that 
must  guide  democracy  into  the  new  fields  of  arts  and  liter- 
ature and  science.  It  is  the  university  that  fights  the 
battles  of  democracy,  its  war-cry  being,  "Come,  let  us  reason 
together."  It  is  the  university  that,  in  these  latter  days, 
goes  forth  with  buoyant  spirit  to  comfort  and  give  help  to 
those  who  are  downcast,  taking  up  its  dwelling  in  the  very 
midst  of  squalor  and  distress.  It  is  the  university  that, 
with  impartial  judgment,  condemns  in  democracy  the  spirit 
of  corruption  which  now  and  again  lifts  up  the  head,  and 
brings  scandal  upon  democracy's  fair  name. 

The  university  is  the  prophet  who  is  to  hold  high  the 
great  ideal  of  democracy,  its  mission  for  righteousness ;  and 
by  repeated  formulation  of  the  ideal,  by  repeated  presenta- 
tions of  its  claims,  makes  it  possible  for  the  people  to  realize 
in  tangi])le  form  the  thought  which  has  come  up  from  their 
deepest  heart.  The  universitj^  I  maintain,  is  the  prophetic 
interpreter  of  democracy;  the  prophet  of  her  past,  in  all  its 
vicissitudes;  the  prophet  of  her  present,  in  all  its  complex- 
ity;  the  prophet  of  her  future,  in  all  its  possibilities. 

Among  the  prophets  of  olden  times,  some  were  mere 
soothsayers  who  resorted  to  the  ministrations  of  music  in 
order  to  arouse  themselves  into  excited  frenzy.  Some  were 
dreaming  seers,  as  much  awake  when  sleep  settled  down 
upon  their  eyes  as  they  were  asleep  to  all  that  was  about 
them  in  their  waking  moments.  Some  were  priests  whom 
the  prophetic  spirit  had  aroused  but  had  not  wholly  subju- 
gated. Some  were  the  greatest  souls  the  world  ever  knew, 
whose  hearts  were  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God, 
whose  eyes  were  open  to  visions  of  divine  glory,  whose 
arms  were  steeled  by  the  courage  born  of  close  communion 
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with  higher  powers.  It  is  just  so  with  universities.  Some 
are  universities  only  in  name;  some,  forgetting  the  circum- 
stances of  their  birth,  may  indeed  be  arrayed  against 
democracy.  But  the  true  university,  like  the  true  prophet, 
will  be  faithful  to  its  antecedents  and,  therefore,  faithful  to 
democracy. 

The  university  is  also  the  priest  of  the  democracy.  But 
a  priest  is  found  only  in  association  with  religion.  Is 
democracy  a  religion?  No.  Has  democracy  a  religion? 
Yes;  a  religion  with  its  god,  its  altar,  and  its  temple,  with 
its  code  of  ethics  and  its  creed.  Its  god  is  mankind, 
humanity;  its  altar,  home;  its  temple,  country.  The  one 
doctrine  of  democracy's  creed  is  the  brotherhood,  and 
consequently  the  equality  of  man;  its  system  of  ethics  is 
contained  in  a  single  word,  righteousness. 

There  is  much  of  Judaism  in  this  religion,  and  likewise 
much  of  Christianity.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for  it  was 
Jeremiah  of  olden  time  who  first  preached  the  idea  of 
individualism,  the  idea  that  later  became  the  fundamental 
thought  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  world's  greatest 
advocate  of  democracy;  while  the  supplementary  idea  of 
solidarity,  the  corollary  of  individualism,  was  first  preached 
by  Ezekiel,  and  likewise  later  developed  into  Christianity. 

The  prophet  in  history  has  always  been  a  hero;  he  has 
been  applauded  for  his  boldness  and  for  his  idealistic  visions. 
The  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  has  generally  been  thought 
a  cunning  worker,  and  while  his  shrewdness  has  been 
appreciated  his  ambition  has  been  feared  and  dreaded.  In 
modern  times,  as  in  most  ancient  days,  the  prophets  and 
the  priests  have  become  more  and  more  closely  identified  in 
spirit  and  in  work;   but  the  difference  is  still  a  marked  one. 

The  religion  of  democracy  is  an  elective  religion.  It 
has  absorbed  many  of  the  best  features  of  various  religions 
and  systems  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  broad  religion,  including 
much  variety  of  belief  and  practice.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
definite  religion,  representing  a  clearly  defined  tendency  of 
expression,  both  in  feeling  and  in  action.     It  is  a  world 
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religion ;  but  the  world  in  great  part  must  be  changed  before 
its  acceptance  will  be  general. 

It  is  the  prophet  that  has  to  do  with  creed  and  ethics, 
and  these  have  already  been  considered.  The  priest  is  con- 
cerned with  the  religious  culture  or  practice,  and  finds  his 
chief  occupation  in  the  upbuilding  and  preservation  of  the 
practice.  His  work  is  the  work  of  service.  He  is  the 
mediator  between  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  the  ideal,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  which  consti- 
tutes his  God.  The  god  of  each  individual  is  that  individ- 
ual's highest  conception  of  man,  his  ideal  man.  The  priest 
of  democracy's  religion  is  therefore  a  mediator  between  man 
and  man,  for  man  is  the  constituent  element  in  democracy, 
and  humanity  is  the  ideal  of  all  its  aspirations. 

The  service  of  the  priest  includes,  likewise,  the  bringing 
into  closest  touch  each  with  the  other,  of  the  individual  and 
his  God,  the  cultivation  of  a  deep  and  lasting  communion 
between  the  two.  This  service  represents  still  further  the 
act  of  consecration,  both  on  the  part  of  the  priest  and 
worshipper, — consecration  to  the  highest  and  holiest  con- 
ceptions of  truth  and  life.  It  is  the  priest  who,  himself 
trained  in  all  the  mysteries  of  a  religious  culture,  himself 
the  custodian  of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  inducts  those 
who  are  of  a  kindred  feeling  into  those  strange  mysteries 
and  their  inherited  treasures. 

The  university,  as  priest,  is  a  mediator  between  man 
and  man,  between  man  and  man's  own  self,  between  man- 
kind and  that  ideal  inner  self  of  mankind  which  merits  and 
receives  man's  adoration.  The  university,  like  the  priest, 
leads  those  who  place  themselves  within  its  influence, 
whether  they  live  inside  or  outside  university  walls,  to  enter 
into  close  communion  with  their  own  soul.  This  is  possible 
only  where  opportunity  is  offered  for  meditative  leisure. 
The  university  guild,  of  all  the  guilds  of  workingmen,  has 
been  the  most  successful  in  securing  that  leisure  for  con- 
templation, consideration  of  society  and  of  nature,  without 
which  mankind  can  never  become  acquainted  itself.     And 
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for  this  reason  the  university  is  in  deep  sympathy  with 
every  legitimate  effort,  made  by  other  guilds  of  working- 
men,  to  secure  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  longer  hours  for 
self- improvement.  Communion  with  self,  study  of  self  is, 
where  rightly  understood,  communion  with  God  and  study 
of  God. 

The  university  performs  priestly  service  for  democracy 
in  the  act  of  consecration  which  is  involved  in  her  very 
constitution.  And  here  the  old  and  the  modern  views  of 
education  are  combined.  The  universitj'  isolates  itself  from 
everything  that  would  tend  to  draw  her  from  the  predeter- 
mined service  which  she  has  undertaken.  Her  purpose  is  a 
fixed  one,  and  nothing  may  cause  her  to  swerve  from  it. 
She  has  devoted  herself  with  a  consecration  received  from 
Heaven  to  the  cause  of  lifting  up  the  mankind  which  makes 
up  her  envii'onment, — an  act  of  consecration  than  which 
none  is  more  holy.  But  now,  though  separated  thus  from 
all  the  world  for  the  world's  sake,  she  puts  herself  in  touch 
with  this  same  "all  the  world,"  and  no  gate  or  portal  fails 
to  greet  her  entrance.  Set  apart,  and  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  every  kind  of  man,  she  leads  those  who  will 
follow  her  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  truth  and  righteousness,  in  home,  in  country,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  university  is  the  keeper,  for  the  church  of  the 
democracy,  of  holy  mysteries,  of  sacred  and  significant 
traditions.  These  are  of  such  character  that  if  touched 
by  profane  hands  they  would  be  injured.  But  the  initiated 
are  given  free  access,  and  every  man  who  will  may  receive 
initiation.  No  effort  is  made  to  exclude,  every  effort  is 
made  rather  to  include  in  the  list  of  the  initiated  the  whole 
world.  For  the  mysteries  are  such  only  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  see.  Home,  country,  and  human- 
ity; it  is  for  these  and  with  these  that  this  priestly  activity 
is  put  forth. 

This  service  of  mediation,  of  putting  self  in  close  com- 
munion with  self,  of  consecration  and  initiation  into  sacred 
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mysteries,  is  performed  in  the  home,  the  altar  of  democracy, 
the  most  sacred  altar  known  to  mankind.  The  service 
touches  father  and  mother  long  before  they  are  father  and 
mother,  and  reveals  the  nature  of  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood. It  takes  the  son  or  daughter  and  indirectly  touches 
again  the  father  and  mother.  Through  the  school  system, 
the  character  of  which,  in  spite  of  itself,  the  university 
determines  and  in  a  large  measure  controls  (whenever  the 
political  machine  will  permit  any  good  influence  to  control) 
— through  the  school  system  every  family  in  this  entire 
broad  land  of  ours  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  univer- 
sity, for  from  it  proceed  the  teachers  or  the  teachers' 
teachers. 

The  priestly  service  is  likewise  performed  for  and  with 
and  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  great  temple  of 
democracy.  Enlightenment  means  pure  purpose  and  holy 
enthusiasm;  these  make  loyalty  to  truth,  and  true  loyalty. 
That  religion  which  blindly  accepts  what  is  thrust  upon  it, 
is  not  religion  but  superstition.  That  patriotism  which 
knows  not  what  it  serves,  or  for  what  it  is  intended,  is  not 
patriotism,  but  ignorant  servility.  Patriotism,  to  be  a 
virtue,  must  be  intelligent,  must  know  why  it  is  exercised 
and  for  what.  Not  every  man  is  equal  in  the  work  of 
administering  the  country's  business.  Only  those  who  are 
best  can  serve  best  her  interests. 

Here  the  priestly  service  of  the  university  is  most  nec- 
essary, in  mediating  between  party  and  party,  in  mingling 
together  as  in  a  crucible  the  widely  diverging  ideas,  in 
holding  up  the  standard  of  consecration  to  truth  and  to 
truth  only,  in  unveiling  the  history  of  the  past  with  its 
strange  secrets  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  experience. 
Without  such  work,  the  service  in  the  temple  would  be  a 
bewildering  discord  of  unattuned  elements  out  of  which  no 
harmony  or  sound  would  come  to  lift  the  soul  to  higher  and 
purer  thoughts  of  patriotic  feeling. 

But  greater  service  yet,  if  possible,  is  rendered  by  the 
university  in  that  most  profound  act  of  worship  (in  the 
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broadest  sense)  which  man  performs  when  he  lifts  his 
thoughts  beyond  home  and  country  to  humanity  at  large, 
mankind.  As  in  ordinary  religion,  the  great  majority  per- 
haps do  not  transcend  the  altar,  or  at  all  events  the  temple, 
their  vision  being  so  limited  that  God  himself  is  forgotten; 
so  home  and  country,  for  the  most  part,  exhaust  the  feel- 
ings of  most  of  the  adherents  of  democracy's  religion.  But 
the  priest,  whose  great  duty  it  is  to  enlarge  the  vision  of 
his  followers,  takes  infinite  trouble  to  teach  men  that  the 
ties  of  humanity  are  not  limited  to  those  of  home  and 
country,  but  extend  to  all  the  world;  for  all  men  are 
brothers.  Humankind  is  one.  And  now  the  university 
stands  as  mediator  between  one  country  and  another  far 
remote.  Her  service  now  is  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limits 
the  bond  of  connection  which  will  enable  nation  to  com- 
mune closely  with  nation.  More  solemn,  sacred,  and 
significant  than  ever  before,  is  the  consecration  which  now 
includes  republics  and  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  inner 
secrets  of  the  soul  of  humanity  (not  a  single  man)  of  man- 
kind (not  a  nation)  are  the  subjects  of  study  and  of 
proclamation. 

The  university  is  a  priest  established  to  act  as  mediator 
in  the  religion  of  democracy,  wherever  mediation  may  be 
possible;  established  to  lead  the  souls  of  men  and  nations 
into  close  communication  with  the  common  soul  of  all 
humanity;  established  to  stand  apart  from  other  institu- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  mingle  closely  with  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  people ;  established  to  introduce 
whosoever  will  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  past  and 
present,  whether  solved  or  still  unsolved. 

Among  the  priests  of  olden  times,  some  grovelled  about 
in  the  mire  of  covetousness  and  pollution,  encouraging  men 
to  sin,  that  they  (the  priests)  might  have  the  sin-offering; 
some  were  perfunctory  officials  with  whom  the  letter  of 
service  was  all-sufficient;  some  were  true  mediators  between 
man  and  God,  and  teachers  of  the  holiest  truths;  some  of 
them  in  their  ministrations  of  divine  things  reached  so  near 
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to  God  himself  as  to  exhibit  in  their  lives  and  thoughts  the 
very  essence  of  divinity. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  universities;  some  are  deaf  to  the 
cry  of  suffering  humanity,  some  are  exclusive  and  shut 
up  within  themselves;  hut  the  true  university,  the  university 
of  the  future,  is  one  the  motto  of  which  will  he:  Service  for 
Mankind  ivherever  mankind  is,  within  scholastic  walls  and 
just  as  well  without  those  ivalls  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

Some,  perhaps  many,  will  deny  that  democracy  has  a 
religion ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  democracy  has  a  phil- 
osophy; and  the  university,  I  contend,  is  the  philosopher  of 
democracy.  The  time  that  remains  permits  only  the  briefest 
statement  of  this  proposition. 

It  was  not  always  possible,  in  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  the  priest,  and  the  philosopher  or  sage.  The 
work  of  the  sage  entered  into  that  of  both  the  priest  and 
the  prophet;  the  prophetic  ranks  were  often  recruited  from 
those  of  the  priests.  But  in  spite  of  some  confusion  and 
interchange,  there  was  a  marked  distinction.  The  prophet 
was  the  idealist,  the  priest  the  formalist,  the  sage  the 
humanist.  The  prophet's  thought  centered  on  the  nation, 
the  priest's  on  the  church,  the  sage's  on  the  world.  From 
our  modern  point  of  view,  the  prophet  might  be  called  the 
the  preacher,  the  priest  the  trainer  or  teacher,  the  sage  the 
thinker. 

The  situation  in  which  democracy  finds  herself  to-day 
makes  serious  demands  for  severe  thinking.  By  severe 
thinking,  I  mean  the  honest  and  unbiased  consideration  of 
all  the  facts  which  relate  to  democracy.  Valuable  con- 
tributions toward  the  criticism  of  democracy  have  been 
made  by  De  Tocqueville,  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  by 
Mr.  Lecky,  But  in  such  cases  the  vision  was  greatly 
restricted  and  cut  short.  Only  one  or  two  specific  state- 
ments concerning  democracy  have  been  made  which  still 
pass  unchallenged.  The  philosophical  treatment  of  the 
movement  has  received  many  important  contributions ;  but, 
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taken  altogether,   these   form   but   the   beginning   of   the 
philosophic  work  which  is  urgently  demanded. 

This  work  lies  along  three  lines.  The  origin  of  democ- 
racy is  still  a  subject  of  profound  inquiry;  and  in  connection 
with  the  questions  of  origin  are  those  of  ancient  democracies 
and  their  connection  with  the  ancient  systems.  The  history 
of  all  this,  so  far  as  it  includes  the  main  facts,  is  tolerably 
well  known;  but  the  philosophy  of  this  history  is  still  a 
subject  for  investigation.  To  another  division  of  the  work 
must  be  assigned  the  formulation  of  the  laws  or  principles 
of  democracy.  With  one  or  two  of  these  we  are  fairly 
familiar;  but  in  detail  the  work  is  still  the  work  of  the 
future.  That  which  is  immediate  and  pressing  are  the 
special  problems  of  democracy,  which  have  been  immediate 
and  pressing  throughout  its  history,  and  for  the  solution 
of  which  any  formulation  of  laws  must  wait.  These 
problems  concern  almost  everj^  point  for  which  democracy 
is  supposed  to  stand.  These  furnish  the  work  of  the  day, 
and  with  these  the  philosopher,  whoever  he  may  be  or 
whatever  he  may  be,  must  engage  himself.  These  problems 
are  so  old  and  so  constantly  before  us  that  they  scarcely 
need  mention;  and  yet  the  longer  their  solution  is  delayed, 
the  more  serious  becomes  their  importance.  Socialism,  or 
the  extreme  and  exaggerated  form  of  democracy,  threatens 
to  deprive  democracy  of  many  of  her  best  friends,  and 
unless  checked  bids  fair  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  the 
movement  for  popular  government.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  character  of  this 
population,  has  raised  the  question  whether,  in  these  cases, 
democracy  is  able  to  deal  with  municipal  government, 
whatever  advantages  it  may  have  in  state  and  national 
government.  The  numbers  of  the  people  have  greatly 
increased  in  a  hundred  years.  Did  the  democracy  of  a 
century  ago  contemplate  that  one  hundi'ed  millions  of 
people  were  to  be  governed  by  themselves?  Whatever 
democracy  may  do  in  countries  like  Switzerland,  the  prob- 
lem which  presents  itself  in  America,  or  even  in  France,  is, 
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on  account  of  the  vast  numbers  concerned,  something  most 
perplexing. 

Great  wealth  has  come  to  a  few  men  here  and  there 
within  the  past  three  or  four  decades,  and  the  relation  of 
this  accumulated  wealth  to  democratic  institutions  and  to 
democratic  life  has  still  to  be  determined.  In  a  monarchy 
or  aristocracy  there  is  a  place  for  men  of  wealth.  How  is 
it  in  a  democracy?  Here  too  there  must  be  a  place  for 
such;  but  what  shall  it  be  and  by  what  determined? 
What,  too,  shall  democracy  finally  determine  concerning 
the  great  business  corporations  which,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
now  control  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation?  These  are 
not  survivals  from  an  aristocracy.  They  are  the  product  of 
democracy.  Democracy  herself  is  responsible  for  them. 
How  will  she  adjust  herself  to  them  and  them  to  herself? 

The  law-making  bodies  of  democracy  are  gradually  losing 
strength  and  prestige.  Another  quarter  of  a  centurj^  of 
deterioration;  another  quarter  of  a  century  without  radical 
modification  of  the  present  plan,  will  put  popular  govern- 
ment in  a  position  which  will  be  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme.  Thus  far  democracy  seems  to  have  found  no  way 
of  making  sure  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  placed  in 
control  of  the  country's  business.  Men  confessedly  weak, 
whose  private  business  has  been  a  failure,  are  too  frequently 
the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  nation's  affairs. 
Especially  has  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  democ- 
racy (although  there  are  notable  exceptions)  been  weak  and 
unsatisfactory.  How  shall  the  strong  men  be  secured  for 
government  work?  The  democracy  of  a  century  ago  never 
dreamed  that  a  party  machine  would  be  substituted  for  the 
will  of  the  people.  Is  the  government  of  to-day  really  a 
democracy,  or  is  it  rather  an  oligarchy?  The  problem  of 
the  demagogue  and  the  machine  is  on  every  side.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  an  honest  vote  is  certainly  greater  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  Many  do  not  care  to  vote; 
many  desire  to  vote  too  much.  In  some  sections  many  are 
not  allowed  to  vote  who  by  the  laws  of  the  land  are  entitled 
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to  vote.     How  shall  the  vote,  the  whole  vote,  and  nothing 
but  the  vote  be  counted? 

The  church  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people.  For  this 
the  democracy  is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible.  The 
churches  are  not  democratic  institutions.  The  great  class 
of  workingmen  is  hostile  to  them.  And  unfortunately  the 
masses  make  no  distinction  between  the  church  and  Chris- 
tianity. Democracy  has  in  this  matter  a  great  problem 
staring  her  in  the  face. 

Education  is  the  basis  of  all  democratic  progress.  The 
problems  of  education  are  therefore  the  problems  of  democ- 
racy. These  are  numerous  and  varied  and  complex;  only 
the  expert  can  appreciate  their  gravity.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  that  in  a  democracy  only  the  mediocre  may  be 
expected  in  the  development  of  art  and  literature  and  science. 
It  is  the  duty  of  democracy  to  meet  this  proposition;  for, 
if  true,  it  is  in  itself  fatal  to  democracy's  highest  claims. 
The  future  of  democracy  is  the  problem  of  problems,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  all  others.  What  will  democracy  have 
achieved  one  hundred — five  hundi*ed  years  hence?  The 
highest  and  final  test  of  every  plan  of  government  is,  as 
Mr.  Godkin  has  said,  its  ability  to  last. 

Now  I  know  full  well  the  tendency  of  our  American 
republic  to  sneer  at  the  theorizing  of  the  university,  to  treat 
disdainfully  all  statements  which  bear  the  stamp  of  scholarly 
spirit,  to  look  askance  at  everything  that  seems  to  bear  the 
ail'  of  superiority.  But  when,  against  the  advice  of  expe- 
rience and  the  plea  of  theory,  urgent  steps  are  taken  which 
soon  prove  to  be  wrong  steps,  how  quickly  does  this  same 
American  public  turn  about  and  adopt  the  idea  which  theory 
and  experience  advocated!  The  examples  of  this  are  so 
numerous  and  so  familiar  that  I  will  not  stop  to  recount 
them. 

The  university,  therefore,  is  the  philosopher  of  democ- 
racy, because  it  and  it  alone  furnishes  the  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  these  problems.  Allow  me  to  read  the  func- 
tions of  the  university  as  they  were  formulated  by  the  great 
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apostle  of  democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson:  "To  form  the 
statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public  property 
and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend;  to 
expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  government,  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formed 
principally  for  our  own  government  in  a  sound  spirit  of 
legislation ;  to  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed 
views  of  political  economy  to  give  free  scope  to  the  public 
industry."  What  is  this  but  to  solve  the  problems  of 
democracy? 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Old  Testament  Messiah 
was  expected  to  be  not  only  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  sage, 
but  also  a  king.  But  the  representation  as  king  was  only 
an  adaptation  to  the  monarchy  under  which  the  idea  had  its 
birth.  When  he  came,  he  was  no  king  in  any  sense  that 
had  been  expected.  His  was  a  democratic  spirit ;  democracy 
has  no  place  for  a  king.  The  dream  of  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy  was  of  this  Messiah,  the  expected  one,  by  whose 
hand  wrong  should  be  set  right,  the  high  ones  cast  down, 
the  lowly  lifted  up.  And  all  the  while  prophets,  and 
priests,  and  sages  were  living  and  working  and  hastening 
forward  the  realization  of  this  magnificent  ideal. 

Now  let  the  dream  of  democracy  be  likewise  of  that 
expected  one;  this  time  an  expected  agency  which,  in  union 
with  all  others,  will  usher  in  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  understood  and 
accepted  by  all  men.  Meanwhile  the  universities  here  and 
there,  in  the  New  World  and  in  the  Old;  the  university 
men  who  occupy  high  places  throughout  the  earth;  the 
university  spirit  which,  with  every  decade,  dominates  the 
world  more  fully,  will  be  doing  the  work  of  the  prophet, 
the  priest,  and  the  philosopher  of  democracy,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  that  work  until  it  shall  be  finished,  until  a 
purified  and  exalted  democracy  shall  have  become  universal. 
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ADDRESS    TO   THE   ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.* 


By  William  Eainey  Harper. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Student  Body: — It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to 
accept  the  invitation  which  was  so  kindly  tendered  me  to 
say  a  word — I  think  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  invitation 
ran,  'a  word' — to  you.  And  I  come  to  you  this  afternoon 
to  say,  a  word;  a  practical  word,  if  I  may  so  define  it,  upon 
a  subject  in  which  I  am  sure  every  student  ought  to  be 
interested,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  every  student  in  the 
University  of  California  is  interested;  an  old-time  word, 
one  tliat  is  often  repeated,  one  that  enters  into  our  life: 
the  word  thinking.  Not  thought — for  my  theme  is  a  practi- 
cal one,  not  a  philosophical  one. 

A  great  poet  has  said,  "For  that  I  am,  I  know,  because 
I  think."  And  a  philosopher  whose  name  is  known  to 
every  student  of  philosophy  has  said:  "As  I  have  observed 
this  truth — 'I  think,  hence  I  am' — was  so  certain  and  of 
such  evidence  that  no  ground  of  doubt,  however  extrava- 
gant, could  be  alleged  by  the  skeptics,  capable  of  shaking 
it,  I  concluded  that  I  might,  without  scruple,  accept  it  as  the 
first  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  which  I  was  in  search." 

To  think,  that  is  to  exercise  the  intellect,  is  possible  for 
man,  because  man  has  discovered  sjTnbols  for  the  expression 
of  such  thought. 

*  At  the  Harmon  Gymnasinin,  Berkeley,  Wednesday,  March  22,  1899. 
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It  was  a  more  recent  writer  who  used  these  words: 
"If  man  is  gifted  with  another  power  [than  those  of  the 
animal  J  and  thinks  an  object  or  a  casual  nexus,  it  is 
because  he  can  detach  and  fix  in  signs,  rendering  explicit, 
what  is  implicit  in  feeling." 

To  think,  therefore,  is  also  to  formulate  and  express 
that  which  is  thought.  To  think  is  to  speak;  for  while 
there  may  be  speech  without  thought,  there  is  no  thought 
without  speech. 

But  more  than  this,  to  think  is  to  live.  Life  itself  is 
only  an  expression  of  thought.  Life  without  thinking  is 
not  life.  The  history  of  thinking,  whether  of  the  individual, 
the  nation,  or  the  race,  is  the  history  of  civilization.  When 
thought  languishes,  movement,  if  there  be  movement,  is 
backward,  not  forward.  To  follow  the  progress  of  thought, 
is  to  walk  in  the  path  along  which  the  world  moves. 

To  think,  therefore,  is  to  act.  Cicero  said,  "Man  is 
born  for  two  things,  thinking  and  acting."  He  might 
better  have  said,  Man  is  born  for  one  thing,  thinking;  for 
there  has  never  been  a  thought  which  did  not  carry  with  it 
action.  There  cannot  be  force  without  motion,  neither  can 
there  be  thought  without  action. 

To  think,  then,  is  to  speak,  to  live,  to  be.  Philip 
James  Bailey  has  put  it  in  a  very  familiar  form : 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  not  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

But  do  all  men  think  and  speak?  Do  all  men  live. 
Are  there  perhaps  some  who  have  not  found  the  desire  to 
live  this  higher  life,  the  desire  to  think;  in  whose  soul  there 
has  been  born  no  beginning  of  what  marks  the  difference 
between  man  and  that  from  which  man  has  made  his  slow 
but  sure  ascent?  Are  there  some  in  whom,  perhaps,  the 
spark  has  been  kindled,  but  is  covered  over  with  the  heavy 
weightage  of  ignorance  and  superstition?  Are  there  some 
whose  hearts  are  all  aglow  with  the  desire  to  enter  into  this 
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higher  sphere,  who  see  it  at  a  distance  and  appreciate  its 
worth;  who  even  crave  the  opportunity  to  enter  it,  who 
nevertheless,  because  of  its  ill-adjusted  environment,  or  for 
lack  of  nature's  gifts,  must  always  fail  to  gi-asp  that  which 
oftentimes  seems  almost  within  their  reach?  Are  there  some 
"Within  the  numerous  herd  of  such, 
Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much," 

who  constantly  deceive  themselves,  believing  most  sincerely 
that  they  do  move  in  this  higher  sphere,  encouraging  them- 
selves, perhaps,  with  the  thought  that  they  are  leaders  in 
its  activity,  who  really  have  never  tasted  of  the  cup 
reserved  for  the  delectation  of  those  who  were  destined  by 
nature,  and  prepared  by  education,  to  drink  its  contents? 

Are  there  not  still  others  to  whom  God  has  given  special 
gifts,  who  fui'thermore  have  found  entrance  into  the  new 
life,  to  whom,  however,  the  new  life  has  at  once  brought 
darkness  and  doubt,  despair,  and  almost  madness?  who 
therefore  have  resolved  not  to  think,  and  have  strangled 
the  new  life  which  had  been  born  in  them?  The  number  is 
legion  of  those  who,  though  given  the  ability  to  think  and 
speak  and  act,  have  been  frightened  by  the  responsibility, 
and  have  said,  "It  is  better  to  accept  the  voice  of  the  past, 
it  is  better  to  heed  the  voice  of  authority,  and  thus  avoid 
the  responsibility  which  must  otherwise  be  assumed." 
They  have  forgotten  that  "Who  breathes  must  suffer,  and 
who  thinks  must  mourn." 

There  are  some,  too,  who  have  been  given  the  ability  to 
think,  and  for  a  season  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellectual  life;  but  within  a  short  time  indifference  has 
come,  neglect,  and  at  last  abandonment  of  every  high 
desire,  because,  in  the  strange  and  artificial  light  in  which 
we  sometimes  live,  the  material  seems  to  be  higher  than  the 
spiritual.  To  gain  position  or  wealth  there  was  a  willing- 
ness to  exchange  the  old  life  for  the  new,  and  this  new  life 
proved  to  be  one  which  all  the  time  led  downward  and 
away.  Am  I  not  right?  Does  not  humanity  distribute  its 
great  majority  in  the  classes  which  have  been  thus  briefly 
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described?     Some  of  us  will  doubtless  recall  the  familiar 
lines  of  Jane  Taylor — 

"  Though  man  a  thinking  being  is  defined, 
Few  use  the  grand  prerogative  of  mind. 
How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking  few. 
How  many  never  think,  who  think  they  do." 

The  question  is — and  it  is  the  question  which  I  desire 
to  ask  this  afternoon,  and  to  ask  college  students — what  is 
your  purpose  in  respect  to  this  thing  we  call  thinking?  May 
I  make  inquiry  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  a  college 
career,  what  is  your  purpose  in  the  years  that  are  to  come? 
Will  you  make  effort  to  be  numbered  with  the  thinking  few? 

It  must  be  that  you  entertain  such  a  desire;  why, 
otherwise,  have  you  taken  up  this  long  and  often  wearisome 
routine  of  college  life?  To  be  a  student  means  that  you 
have  desired  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane,  on  which  to  live  the 
life  that  God  has  given  you. 

It  must  be  that  you  have,  in  some  degree,  the  ability  to 
think;  for  otherwise,  the  work  of  the  University  will  have 
been  a  failure.  If  you  cannot  think,  your  work  has  been  for 
naught.  Are  there  those  whom  the  college  discipline  is 
failing  thus  to  train?  Some,  because  it  is  not  nature's  will; 
some,  because  the  instruction  given  is  not  suitably  adapted 
to  their  needs;  some,  alas,  because  advantage  is  not  taken 
of  the  opportunities  afforded — in  all,  many,  in  every  great 
university,  pass  through  their  college  life  and  find  them- 
selves, or  are  found  by  their  friends,  utterly  to  have  failed 
in  their  effort,  if  indeed  effort  has  been  made,  to  learn 
"how  to  think."  Some  even  of  those — and  I  say  this  to 
the  student  body  confidentially — some  even  of  those  whom 
the  university  chooses  to  enter  its  faculty  of  instruction, 
and  to  whom  is  assigned  the  work  of  teaching  the  children 
of  the  institution  how  to  think,  some  of  these  in  time  forget 
how  to  think,  and  live  on  and  on,  moving  blindly  in  routine, 
fixed  and  unchangeable,  unconscious  that  they  have  died 
and  that  not  they,  but  their  former  selves  are  working  the 
machine  constructed  long  years  back. 
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But  I  am  not  here  to  talk  to  professors  nor  of  professors. 
What  of  yon?  With  the  desire  aroused,  endowed  with  the 
ability,  and  with  this  gift  disciplined  as  it  is  being  disci- 
plined, I  ask,  is  it  your  purpose  to  live  an  intellectual  life, 
to  take  interest  in  intellectual  questions,  to  concern  your- 
self with  intellectual  affairs?  In  other  words,  to  maintain 
the  position  you  have  taken?  In  still  other  words,  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  world's  higher  work? 

In  asking  you  this  question  and  in  pressing  it  upon  you 
for  consideration,  I  do  not  forget  that  you  have  a  right  in 
turn  to  ask  me  questions.  Of  these  I  shall  answer  three. 
'Is  there  an  opportunity  to  think?'  some  of  you  will  ask. 
'Does  the  world  to-day  give  permission  to  think?'  others 
will  ask.  '  What  is  the  nature  of  the  current  thinking 
demanded  of  men  to-daj-^?'  still  others  may  question. 

Is  there  opportunity  to  think?  My  answer  will  be  very 
brief.  To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it,  for  the  world 
has  never  seen  a  day  which  afforded  opportunitj-  so  great 
for  intellectual  activity.  It  is  true  that  problems  of  life 
are  the  same  as  those  which  presented  themselves  two 
thousand  years  ago,  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  as  far 
back  as  history  carries  us.  Men  who  thought  in  the  earliest 
days  exercised  themselves  for  the  most  part  concerning  the 
same  questions  which  to-day  furnish  the  basis  of  deepest 
inquiiy.  But  the  difference  is  this:  that  while  the  problems 
existed  in  those  early  days,  the  data  for  their  solution  did 
not  exist.  How  magnificent  was  the  struggle  of  the 
ancients  among  all  nations  in  their  effort  to  understand 
God  and  life  and  the  universe.  But  they  were  making 
bricks  without  straw.  We  may  not  suppose  that  we  possess 
to-day  even  a  tithe  of  the  data  with  which  our  descendants 
of  half  a  dozen  generations  hence  may  do  their  work.  But 
the  material  which  we  possess  for  the  consideration  of  any 
and  every  problem  is  infinitely  greater  in  quantity,  and 
more  valuable  in  character,  than  that  of  which  our  ancestors 
of  even  half  a  dozen  generations  back  could  boast.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  opportunity,  that  at  first  it  is  bewildering 
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because  of  the  multiplicity  and  multiformity  of  the  details 
which  await  classification  and  consideration.  This  state- 
ment is  so  self-evident  that  it  requires  no  illustration. 

The  man  who  cannot  find  opportunity  to  think,  and 
speak,  and  act,  is  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb:  blind  to  a 
light  which  is  so  strong  and  clear  as  almost  to  dazzle  in  its 
splendor;  deaf  to  the  voice  of  God  which  has  been  speaking 
during  all  the  centuries  through  man  himself,  in  so  far  as 
man  would  listen,  through  history,  thus  revealing  most 
clearly  and  definitely  the  fundamental  truths,  and  in  these 
later  days  through  science  with  its  wonderful  revelations 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God.  Such  a  man  is  blind  and  deaf;  and  also  dumb,  for 
dumb  indeed  is  the  soul  which  in  these  days  can  find  no 
expression  of  its  feelings,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  every  side 
by  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  and  think. 

In  real  truth,  you  who  are  children  of  the  present  have 
no  occasion  to  ask  the  question.  Is  there  opportunity?  There 
are  times  in  the  world's  history  when  opportunity  is  greater 
than  at  other  tim es .  It  never  has  been  greater  than  it  is  to-day . " 

But  now  5^ou  ask.  Does  the  world  give  permission  to 
think?  We  are  compelled  to  face  the  fact  that  the  world 
in  general  is  slow  to  accord  to  those  who  wish  it  this 
precious  privilege.  Under  despotic  governments,  many  of 
which  still  exist,  the  restraint  is  very  great.  Here  the  very 
few  have  usurped  the  privilege,  and  to  think  differently 
from  these  few  is  to  commit  a  crime  for  which  dire  punish- 
ment is  meted  out.  Nay,  more,  these  few  claim  to  be  the 
representatives  of  God  himself,  and  to  think  other  than  as 
they  think  is  sin. 

Under  the  authority  which  has  been  taken  on  from  time 
to  time,  in  various  forms,  by  branches  of  the  church,  the 
limits  within  which  thought  may  be  exercised  have  been, 
and  are,  strictly  defined.  In  some  communities  distinct 
statement  is  given  of  the  subjects  which  may  or  may  not  be 
questioned,  and  of  the  extent  beyond  which  one  must  not 
go.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  relinquish 
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their  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry  of  this  or  that  com- 
munion to-day,  because  in  doing  so  they  would  put  on 
fetters  that  would  bind  and  chafe. 

In  this  free  country  of  America,  there  are  still  relics  of 
former  despotism  which  prevent  free  thought  and  free 
speech.  There  is  no  greater  despot  than  the  ignorant 
majority  when  it  is  in  the  despotic  mood.  There  is  no 
greater  hindrance  to  free  action  than  the  vilification  of  the 
press.  Even  in  the  sacred  circle  of  the  university,  where, 
if  anywhere,  there  should  be  opportunity  to  think  and  to 
express  one's  thoughts,  not  infrequently  is  felt  the  iron 
hand  of  authority,  moved  by  suspicion  and  self-interest. 
The  world  which  does  not  think  is  loath  to  grant  the 
privilege  to  the  "thinking  few." 

But  this  is  only  one  view  of  the  situation,  and  there  is 
another  which  certainly  is  brighter.  Compare,  if  you 
please,  the  tolerance  of  the  church  to-day,  in  every  country, 
with  the  intolerance  of  the  past,  and  who  will  fail  to  see,  in 
the  results  of  the  comparison,  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
brightest  light  where  once  all  was  darkness? 

Compare  the  rights  accorded  to  the  individual  in  our 
own  countrj',  and  indeed  under  European  monarchies,  with 
the  rights  accorded  in  these  same  monarchies  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  and  one  may  well  rejoice  that  he  lives  to-day 
in  a  period  that  furnishes  so  striking  a  contrast,  as  between 
bondage  and  liberty. 

It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  elements  in  the 
situation,  the  world  permits  a  man  to  think  as  it  never 
before  permitted  him  to  think.  Can  anything  more  than 
this  be  demanded? 

But  what,  now,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  thinking 
which  is  to-day  demanded  of  the  thinking  man?  To  ask 
this  question  is  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  path  along 
which  the  world  is  moving;  and  one  may  not  ask  himself 
the  question  without  consciously  or  unconsciously  recalling 
the  characteristics  of  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  fore- 
casting the  necessities  of  the  future. 
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No  one  will  dispute  the  statement  that  to-day  many  are 
thinking  where  in  times  past  the  number  was  small.  Each 
century  seems  to  have  added  largely  to  the  number  of  those 
who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  thereby  have  gained  a  point  of  view 
which  makes  thinking  a  possibility.  The  progress  of  the 
last  century  has  been  the  result  of  the  work  of  millions,  not 
hundreds;  and  the  immensity  of  this  progress,  as  compared 
with  that  of  preceding  centuries,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  individuals  whose  minds  have  been  awakened. 

Where  there  has  been  unlimited  freedom  to  think  there 
has,  to  be  sure,  been  conflict;  but  in  the  end  brightness 
and  joy  have  always  come.  On  the  other  hand,  dreary  and 
waste  is  the  country  in  which  thinking  has  been  a  crime. 
Many  think  to-day,  as  compared  with  past  ages;  but  many 
more  will  think  to-morrow.  Humanity  is  just  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  sweetness  of  liberty;  and  liberty  is  something  a 
taste  of  which  creates  an  appetite  which  not  even  Heaven 
can  repress  so  long  as  legitimate  satisfaction  is  denied. 

Current  thinking  has  grown  to  be  more  scientific.  I 
mean  this  in  the  narrow  and  also  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word  scientific.  The  thinking  of  to-day  has  to  do  with 
what  we  call  science.  A  century  ago  there  was  really  no 
such  thing  as  science.  The  laws  of  nature  were  still  a 
secret.  There  had  been  observation,  but  this  was  for  the 
most  part  indefinite  and  imperfect.  The  circle  of  scientific 
investigation  has  gradually  extended  itself,  until  now  it 
includes  everything,  from  God  himself  to  the  most  insigni- 
ficant atom  of  his  creation.  The  laws  which  have  been 
discovered  may  be  said  to  have  little  value  in  view  of  what 
may  yet  be  expected.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  true 
that  scientific  methods  have  been  established,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  which  new  laws  will  surely  come  to  light. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Science  has  indirectly  contributed  much 
more.  Current  thinking,  in  reference  to  matters  outside 
the  realm  of  science,  has  come  to  have  a  scientific  outward 
expression    which    was    before    unknown.      Accuracy    of 
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observation  and  accurac}'  of  statement,  neither  of  which  can 
exist  alone,  have  been  introduced,  and  this  introduction  has 
been  attended  with  radical  and  fundamental  changes.  In 
this  there  has  been  loss  as  well  as  gain.  The  older,  inno- 
cent, and  childish  ideality  has  given  place  to  a  more  mature 
but  unimaginative  realism — a  realism,  indeed,  which  in 
some  cases  has  gone  too  far,  and  from  which  there  will 
come  reaction.  This  is  seen  in  the  proposition  to  abolish 
Mother  Goose  from  the  nursery,  as  well  as  in  the  proposition 
to  do  away  with  the  study  of  the  classics. 

Science  and  the  scientific  method  now  dominate,  and 
their  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  popular  as  well  as  in  more 
scholarly  thought.  It  is  certain  that  truth  will  be  a  great 
gainer  in  all  this;  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  truth 
is  something  distinct  from  fact.  Facts  may  exist  with  no 
discoverable  truth  connected  with  them.  There  may  be 
truth  independent  of  the  facts  which  are  discoverable.  The 
scientist  deals  with  the  letter.  The  scientific  method  magni- 
fies the  letter.  But  the  letter,  whether  of  natural  law  or 
revealed  law,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  spirit.  Let 
us  acknowledge,  therefore,  this  new  and  important  con- 
tribution ;  but  let  us  be  on  our  guard  lest  it  strangle  what 
was  given  us  as  our  inheritance  from  the  past;  an  inheritance 
which,  after  all,  though  heavily  freighted  with  rubbish, 
includes  also  priceless  jewels. 

Current  thinking  now  goes  deeper  than  in  former  days. 
It  deals,  even  in  the  popular  mind,  with  that  which  is 
fundamental.  Every  generation  being  the  heir  of  preceding 
generations,  an  inheritance  has  accumulated  which  not  only 
pennits  but  compels  wider  and  consequently  deeper  con- 
sideration of  that  which  pertains  to  life.  Greater  mental 
activity  produces,  with  each  successive  generation,  a  more 
vigorous  progeny.  With  the  progress  of  civilization,  life 
becomes  more  and  more  complicated,  the  problems  of  life 
more  and  more  difficult  of  settlement,  and  consequently 
eveiy  effort  to  solve  these  problems  carries  deeper  those 
engaged  in  this  solution.     In    the   upheavals  of   society, 
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symptoms  of  which  are  on  all  sides,  we  have  a  single  illus- 
tration of  what  has  just  been  said.  Unrest,  wherever  it  is 
found,  arises  from  a  determination  to  settle  great  and 
important  questions  in  a  new  way.  That  is  all.  And  to 
that  thinking  which  results  in  efforts  to  secure  an  adjust- 
ment of  relationships  already  established,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  general  cooperation,  at  the  same  time 
intelligent  and  philanthropic,  no  objection  can  be  raised. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  a 
few  to  overturn  existing  institutions  in  order  that  they 
perhaps  may  receive  personal  benefit, — when  such  thinking 
ceases  to  be  an  effort  to  grapple  with  fundamental  problems, 
and  becomes  something  superficial  and  therefore  indifferent 
to  the  simplest  principles  of  right  and  wrong — a  time  has 
come  for  serious  consideration,  and  the  question  may  be 
asked,  What  can  be  done  so  to  affect  current  thinking  that 
it  shall  be  controlled  more  generally  by  stronger  and  higher 
principles  of  ethics? 

But  we  must  not  ask  that  thinking  shall  cease,  although 
in  depth  and  in  character  it  does  not  at  once  assume  a  satis- 
factory form.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  there  is  all  the 
while  improvement;  and  our  faith  in  humanity  and  its 
future,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  past,  should  enable 
us  to  overlook  the  imperfections  of  the  present,  even  though 
they  may  be  many. 

The  thinking  of  to-day,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  less 
dogmatic,  more  tolerant,  than  that  of  the  past.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  convictions  of  men  are  less  strong,  or 
their  purpose  less  sincere.  If  it  is  true  that  our  thinking 
is  more  accurate  and  more  fundamental,  there  is  every 
reason  why  our  convictions  should  be  more  clear  and  definite. 
But  men  begin  to  see,  as  they  never  before  have  seen,  that 
there  are  many  possibilities  of  thought  along  other  lines. 
The  better  we  appreciate  the  progressive  steps  of  the  past, 
the  more  ready  we  are  to  acknowledge  that  the  law  of 
evolution  is  supreme  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  results 
we  seem  to  have  reached,  a  future  generation  will  look  back 
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upon  US  as  we  to-day  look  back  on  those  that  have  preceded 
us.  We  recognize,  as  our  ancestors  did  not  recognize,  that 
truth  is  many-sided,  and  is  capable  of  widely  varying  defini- 
tion. I  may  go  on  further,  and  say  that  we  understand, 
as  our  ancestors  did  not  understand,  that  every  generation 
must  formulate  its  own  expressions  of  fundamental  truth. 
The  greatest  and  noblest  characteristic  of  modern  times  is 
the  spirit  of  toleration  which  everywhere  prevails;  the  most 
fundamental  principle  of  our  political  system;  the  highest 
law  of  our  social  life.  This  constitutes  America's  contribu- 
tion to  the  world-history,  a  contribution  which  has  cost  four 
centuries  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  a  high  ideal,  and  a 
contribution  which,  so  far  as  it  has  been  accepted  by  other 
nations,  has  influenced  beyond  all  calculation  their  national 
and  individual  life. 

I  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  in  this  very  rough  wa}-, 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  more  important  characteristics  of 
current  thinking.  It  remains  to  consider  those  character- 
istics, the  development  of  which  we  may  expect  in  time  to 
come. 

To  these  reference  has  already  been  made,  at  least  in  the 
way  of  hint.  We  occupj'  a  plane  far  higher  than  that 
occupied  by  any  generation  of  the  past ;  but  something  still 
higher  is  possible,  and  being  possible  must  be  attained. 
Does  this  higher  achievement  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
scientific  method?  Greater  accuracy  is  still  to  be  attained; 
but  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  of  method  or 
of  form,  will  not  enable  us  to  accomplish  what  we  desire. 
Is  this  thing  to  be  attained  by  going  still  deeper  in  our 
study  of  the  problems  of  life  and  living?  This  will  help, 
and  from  this  great  results  will  be  secured;  but  the  thing 
desired  will  lie  still  deeper.  Materialism  does  not  furnish 
the  key  which  will  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  future,  nor  will 
it  provide  the  foundation  on  which  the  great  superstructure 
of  the  future  shall  be  built.  The  visible  world  is  great,  but 
the  invisible  is  still  greater.  Our  thoughts  must  rise  above 
that  which  is  simply  material ;  our  minds  must  grapple  with 
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the  problems  of  tlie  unseen.  This  has  been  the  teaching  of 
the  highest  thought  through  all  the  ages.  It  has  been  this 
teaching  which  has  made  Christianity  the  mother  of  pro- 
gress and  advancement.  When  this  teaching  is  lost  sight 
of;  when  men  are  satisfied  with  that  which  they  can  touch 
or  handle;  then  there  is  a  halt  in  the  onward  march,  a 
breaking  of  ranks,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  campaign 
for  liberty  and  truth. 

The  idealism  of  the  prophets  of  old  led  them  to  paint  a 
picture  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  is 
our  function  and  our  duty  to  give  to  the  world  ideals  which 
a  thousand  years  hence  may  not  see  fulfilled.  But  this,  you 
Y/ill  sa3%  is  impractical;  it  is  visionary.  My  answer  is,  No; 
for  you  will  remember  that  these  same  prophets  of  old  were 
among  the  world's  greatest  reformers.  Their  preaching 
was  as  our  thinking  to-day  should  be — ethical  in  the  high- 
est and  best  sense.  We  must  confess  that  confusion  exists; 
confusion  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  in  respect  to  the  most 
eleraentarj^  principles  underlying  what  we  conceive  to  be 
right  and  wrong.  There  is  no  standard  which  men  gener- 
ally will  accept,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  such  a  standard 
even  good  men  make  havoc  and  ruin  on  every  side.  There 
are  those  who  heap  reproach  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
professes  to  regulate  his  thinking  in  accordance  with  ethical 
principles;  such  a  thing  being  conceived  to  be  truly  absurd. 
But  patriots  and  poets,  preachers  and  reformers,  prophets 
and  apostles,  even  Jesus  himself,  have  labored  in  vain,  if 
in  this  day  of  advancing  thought  such  doctrine  shall  prevail. 
We  may  not  forget  the  words  of  the  great  teacher,  or  the 
example  which  he  set;  and  so  long  as  these  words  and  this 
example  are  not  forgotten,  there  will  be  an  incentive  and 
stimulus  to  a  higher  and  nobler  ethical  thinking. 

America,  intended  in  the  providence  of  God  to  do  more 
for  humanity  than  has  been  done  by  any  nation  of  the  many 
that  have  helped  humanity,  stands  to-day  before  the  whole 
world  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  study  of  what  free  and 
and  independent  thinking  will  produce.     As  fellow  patriots 
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in  this  land  which  we  love  as  "  the  home  of  the  free  and  the 
brave,"  as  brothers  in  the  human  family  recognizing  the 
authority  of  the  Father  who  is  above  all,  let  us  pledge  our- 
selves to  trample  down  the  false,  and  to  uplift  and  uphold 
the  true;  to  make  the  thinking  of  our  time,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  control  it,  not  merely  scientific,  but  ethical,  and 
in  the  best  sense,  spiritual. 

My  friends,  there  is  opportunity  for  any  and  every  man 
to  think.  The  world  to-day  gives  its  free  permission  to  any 
and  to  every  man  to  think,  for  if  you  cannot  have  that  per- 
mission in  one  place,  you  can  find  it  in  another.  If  you  can- 
not find  it  in  one  church,  you  can  find  it  in  another.  If 
you  cannot  find  it  in  one  institution,  you  can  find  it  in 
some  other  institution.  There  is  opportunity,  there  is 
permission  to  think.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  thinking 
shall  be  of  the  highest  character;  that  it  shall  be  ethical 
and  spiritual;  that  it  shall  be  for  truth  and  righteousness. 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL.* 


By  Timothy  Guy  Phelps. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  have  the  more  readily  con- 
sented to  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-day  on  the  distinguished 
services  of  the  late  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  because  I  have 
long  admired  him  for  his  great  abilities,  his  broad  statesman- 
ship, and  his  high  moral  character,  and  have  esteemed 
him  as  a  personal  friend.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  Senator  (then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) in  the  fall  of  1861,  when  the  most  cruel,  devastating, 
and  deplorable  of  all  wars — that  of  internal  conflict,  where 
one  section  of  the  country,  with  all  the  force  at  its  com- 
mand, was  seeking  to  divide  the  Republic,  and  the  balance, 
with  equal  determination  and  energy,  was  seeking  to 
preserve  it  in  all  of  its  integrity  and  to  maintain  the  rich 
inheritance  of  our  liberties — had  fallen  like  a  pall  on  the 
land.  It  was  a  time  when  the  roar  of  cannon  could  be 
heard  at  the  national  capital  to  boom  like  a  national  funeral 
bell. 

It  happened  that  our  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
were  near  together,  and  we  had  rooms  in  the  same  private 
building;  so  that  I  saw  much  of  him.  He  was  a  tall,  spare 
man,  apparently  not  physically  strong,  but  intellectually 
far  above  ordinary  men  and  in  moral  grandeur  a  veritable 
giant  among  men.    Like  Lincoln,  Grant,  Stevens,  Trumbull, 
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Fessenden,  and  most  other  men  of  great  merit  and  great 
deeds  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet,  he  was  a  plain 
man,  simple  in  his  habits,  retiring,  modest,  unassuming, 
approachable,  considerate  of  others,  difi&dentnot  in  distrust 
of  others'  but  of  his  own  merit. 

The  times  were  such  as  tried  the  material  of  which  men 
were  made.  Not  only  was  the  Republic  in  great  danger, 
but  its  defenders  were  surrounded  by  great  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  met  and  overcome.  Great  armies  had  to  be  raised 
and  equipped,  for  we  had  but  a  fragment  of  an  army  and 
hardly  any  equipment  at  all.  Money  had  to  be  raised,  as 
the  Treasury  was  without  funds.  To  meet  these  questions, 
which  were  new  to  the  country,  required  the  highest  states- 
manship. And  to  the  late  Senator,  then  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  assigned  the  duty  of  adjusting  the  tariff  to  the  then 
conditions  of  the  country.  Right  well  did  he  perform  his 
work.  After  months  of  arduous  labor,  continued  often  far 
into  the  night,  he  presented  to  the  House  the  Morrill  tariff 
bill.  So  well  and  so  justly  had  its  thousands  of  items  been 
considered  that  it  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  with 
comparatively  little  amendment,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President   and  became  known  as  the  Morrill  tariff. 

In  February,  1862,  Senator  Wade  of  Ohio  introduced  a 
bill  donating  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories,  which 
should  establish  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts — thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  of  their 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress.  I  remember  how 
earnestly  Mr.  Morrill  supported  this  measure.  But  the  bill 
did  not  reach  the  House  until  the  eleventh  of  June,  having 
encountered  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  passed  by  that  body  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  same 
month,  though  necessitating  the  suspension  of  some  of  its 
rules. 

From  that  measure  this  State  received  150,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  it  constitutes 
to-day  a  large  part  of  the  perpetual  endowment  fund  of  this 
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University.  Great  credit,  however,  is  due  to  the  early 
Boards  of  Regents  for  their  admirable  manner  of  disposing 
of  this  land.  While  other  States  received,  some  of  them 
less  than  $1.50  an  acre  for  the  lands  donated  to  them,  this 
State  received  for  every  acre  $5.00. 

In  the  second  place  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  having  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  Mor- 
rill Aid  Act,  which  has  greatly  benefitted  and  will  continue 
to  benefit  all  the  agricultural  States  of  this  Union. 

I  will  not  stop  to  mention  the  other  acts  which  were 
introduced,  or  the  passage  of  which  was  facilitated  by  him, 
through  which  this  University  receives  annually  of  its 
income  about  $70,000. 

He  was  a  man  broad  enough  in  his  statesmanship  to 
know  that  the  prosperity  of  a  state  does  not  depend  upon 
any  class  of  persons;  that  great  engineers,  great  mechanics, 
great  artisans  and  agriculturists,  are  as  necessary  to  the 
state  as  are  those  who  fill  the  learned  professions,  that 
every  class  is  important  to  the  industries  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  state.  He  saw,  as  few  men  have  seen,  that  a  liberal 
education  is  as  important  to  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  horticulturist,  as  to  those  in  other 
professions.  He  continued  to  guard  these  industries.  And 
perhaps  no  other  statesman  in  all  the  history  of  America 
has  done  so  much  for  the  industries  of  the  people  as  has 
Justin  S.  Morrill. 

During  his  long  period  of  service  in  Congress,  extending 
over  more  than  thirty-eight  years,  he  continued  to  guard 
these  industries.  And  all  agriculturists,  all  mechanics,  all 
toilers,  should  ever  hold  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture established  in  this  University  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  1862  have  not  attracted  to  them  as  many  students,  in 
the  past,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  in  the  future. 
Certainly  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  more 
inducements  to  take  these  courses.  We  who  have  pioneered 
this  State,  and  for  whom  the  shadows  of  life's  afternoon 
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are  rapidly  lengthening,  have  seen  the  great  march  of  trade. 
Cities,  towns,  villages;  churches,  schools,  and  universities, 
have  sprung  up  as  by  magic.  We  have  seen  agriculture 
developed  from  nothing  to  the  production  of  more  than 
a  million  tons  in  weight  for  export  in  a  single  year.  We 
have  seen  thousands  of  carloads  of  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruits  and  raisins  shipped  year  after  year  for  many  years 
into  less  favored  States.  We  have  seen  the  State  iron- 
ribbed  with  railroads.  We  have  seen  great  battleships 
launched  that  have  become  the  pride  and  the  bulwark  of  the 
nation. 

But  we  have  had  day-dreams  of  something  more — of 
grander  developments  and  nobler  achievements.  And  what 
has  been  our  dream  will  be  realized  by  the  young  men  of 
to-day.  They  will  see  this  State  possessing  more  millions 
of  people  than  it  does  now  hundreds  of  thousands.  Never, 
within  a  century  at  least,  have  young  men  had  opportuni- 
ties presented  to  them  such  as  are  presented  to  them  to-day. 

Among  the  things  to  be  done  are  the  preservation  of 
our  forests  on  our  mountain  slopes,  and  the  conservation 
and  proper  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Sien-as,  from 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  to  their  base.  These  waters 
must  be  kept  back  and  reservoired  to  generate  electricity  to 
turn  the  busy  wheels  of  industry  in  every  city  and  town 
from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea,  and  from  Shasta  to  Tehachapi. 
When  they  are  gathered  and  spread  upon  our  valleys  where 
perpetual  summer  reigns,  crops  can  be  grown  from  the  first 
day  of  January  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December. 

In  commercial  lines  also  the  opportunities  are  almost 
limitless.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  command  a  large 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  Orient  with  its  four  hundred 
millions  of  people,  of  Australasia,  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
of  the  western  coast  of  America  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
Patagonia.  Never  were  grander  opportunities  open  to 
young  men.  The  ships  to  handle  this  commerce  should  be 
built  here.  The  artisans  to  build  these  ships,  the  merchants 
to  conduct  this  trade,  the  foresters  to  preserve  the  forests, 
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the  engineers  to  conserve  the  waters  of  the  Sierras,  should 
be  educated  at  this  University. 

I  repeat  that  never  in  the  history  of  mankind  have 
greater  possibilities  been  opened  to  young  men  than  are 
now  open  and  opening  in  this  State.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  prove  equal  to  their  opportunities  and  that  this 
State  will  become  the  great  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
horticultural  State,  as  well  as  the  gold  State,  of  this  great 
Republic. 
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PERSONAL  INFLUENCE  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION.* 


By  Harold  S.  Symmks. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  spirit  of 
expansion  is  'abroad.  It  has  come  with  the  smoke  of  battle 
and  permeates  the  air.  We  breathe  it.  We  feel  it;  and 
now  we  look  towards  new  lands  beyond  the  seas  or  grope 
childlike  for  stars.  Each  good  citizen  has  his  views,  his 
theories,  and  most  of  us  yearn  to  give  our  advice,  to  try 
our  strength  on  the  many  problems  before  the  nation. 

So  to-day  we,  the  students  of  California,  as  we  review  the 
University's  past,  recall  our  growth.  We  feel  our  blood 
stirred  by  this  same  fever  of  expansion.  We  look  to  the 
new  University  beyond  the  century  and  turn  to  offer  our 
suggestions  for  its  success,  to  give  our  aid  in  the  problems 
which  confront  it. 

In  the  political  realm,  our  statesmen  are  seeking  guidance 
from  the  failures  and  successes  of  the  past.  They  study  the 
dependencies  of  the  Continental  Powers,  the  colonization 
systems  of  a  Britain  or  a  France.  So  we,  on  the  eve  of  our 
University  expansion,  ought  to  seek  guidance  in  the  past 
failures  and  successes  in  the  realm  of  the  University,  in  the 
realm  of  the  higher  education. 

A  review  of  the  past  must  impress  every  earnest  seeker 
with  the  fact  that,  in  the  successful  higher  education  of  all 
ages,  the  energizing  characteristic  has  been  a  close  personal 

♦Address  by  a  representative  of  the  student-body  on  Charter  Day,  March  23,  1899. 
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association  between  the  master  and  the  student;  an  associ- 
ation rather  than  the  prescription  of  a  routine,  an  associ- 
ation in  which  the  master  molds  the  stiffening  clay;  not  a 
relationship  in  which  the  master  bids  the  clay  to  mold  itself 
and  feels  that  his  work  is  done  when  he  has  given  it  a  label 
of  its  success.  The  education  whose  effects  have  most 
influenced  the  world  has  been  an  education  in  which  the 
student  has  received  individual  attention  from  the  master 
mind — an  education  which  is  less  a  science  than  an  art. 

The  methods  of  Socrates  were  those  of  personal  contact. 
On  the  walks  of  Athens,  in  the  gymnasia,  in  the  market 
place,  he  conversed  and  argued  with  his  disciples.  The 
same  associative  methods  were  pursued  by  Plato  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  esoteric  lectures  of 
Aristotle.  In  the  "recitatio"  in  the  " hemicyelium"  of  later 
Rome,  in  that  semi-circle  where  Cicero  and  his  friends 
gathered  to  hear  a  piece  of  verse  or  discuss  the  Greek  phil- 
osophy, is  the  same  principle  apparent:  the  educating  power 
is  again  that  of  personal  influence. 

In  the  lethargy  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  the  method  of 
the  Parisian  schoolmen,  Abelard  and  Aquinas.  Three  cen- 
turies later,  in  that  fever  for  the  New  Learning  which 
spread  over  all  Europe,  it  was  this  contact  of  mind  with 
mind,  this  personal  influence  of  master  upon  student  which 
spread  that  contagion  with  a  rapidity  that  rulers  could  not 
stay.  The  dark-robed  Colet  fired  the  minds  of  Erasmus  and 
Thomas  More.  In  those  days  scholars  sought  the  man,  not 
the  institution.  The  great  university  lecturers  were  the 
intellectual  rulers  of  Europe ;  and  the  scepter  of  their  power 
was  the  personality  of  influence. 

The  modern  European  university  still  retains  much  of 
this  personal  factor.  It  is  the  vital  element  in  the  German 
universities  to-day.  To  come  in  contact  with  the  master 
mind,  to  study  in  seminar  under  a  man  who  is  an  authority, 
will,  as  a  professor  moves,  draw  troops  of  students  from 
Leipsic  to  Berlin,  or  from  Berlin  back  to  Leipsic.  Speak 
to  a  man,  who  has  studied  much  abroad,  of  his  education; 
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he  does  not  say,  "I  studied  at  Oxford"  or  "at  Berlin,"  but 
"I  studied  under  Green,  or  Jowett,  or  Roentgen,  or 
Droysen,  or  Zupitza." 

Thus  in  Athens,  in  Rome,  in  the  dark  ages,  in  the 
renaissance,  in  the  ancient  and  modern  education,  the  dom- 
inant factor  has  ever  been  the  same;  personal  contact, 
personal  influence.  As  Emerson  has  said,  "It  makes  very 
little  difference  what  you  study,  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important  with  wJiom  you  study." 

Turn  to  the  American  universitj^  and  its  principal  aims. 
Would  it  gain  by  an  extension  of  this  factor  of  personal 
contact? 

First,  the  modern  university  is  a  storehouse.  In  this 
function,  personal  influence  can  have  but  indirect  applica- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  the  university  aims  to  teach. 
And  in  teaching,  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  the  instructor  who,  in  the 
light  of  a  companion,  awakens  his  students'  interest  and 
fires  their  enthusiasm.  Thirdly,  the  university  aims  to 
seek  new  truth.  Here  again  the  personal  factor  is  pre- 
dominant. Nothing  can  arouse  the  student's  ardor  for 
original  investigation,  his  zeal  for  new  truth,  like  working 
in  close  contact  with  a  great  investigator.  But  bring  them 
together,  and  enthusiasm  will  leap  like  an  electric  spark 
from  man  to  man.  Thus  fire  begets  fire,  and  inspiration, 
inspiration.  A  fourth  aim  of  the  university  lies  in  its 
moral  training.  The  personal  influences  of  home  and  fam- 
ily have  already  given  a  start  in  his  moral  education,  but  it 
is  a  duty  which  the  university  owes  the  State  to  continue 
the  development  of  student  character.  True  education  is 
more  than  systematic  study.  True  education  aims  to  make 
a  man  as  well  as  a  scholar.  And  here  is  the  greatest  edu- 
cational force  of  personal  influence.  In  a  university  where 
the  pervading  tone  is  of  culture,  culture  real  and  vital  in 
the  living  influence  of  men,  of  refinement  and  honor,  there 
is  an  education  not  to  be  bought  by  books,  an  education 
which   raises   the    political   status    of   the    individual,   an 
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education  which  crowns  a  man  among  his  fellows.  By  the 
companionship  of  men  of  great  force  and  of  large  scholar- 
ship, the  student  may  be  lifted  out  of  his  crudity  into  an 
atmosphere  of  true  culture.  Character  finds  nourishment 
but  in  the  soil  of  character.  Life  is  but  satisfied  with  life 
that  alone  can  broaden  our  natures;  and  it  is  best  obtained 
through  personal  contact. 

At  the  present  .time  it  is  especially  important  that 
personality,  that  individuality,  be  developed  in  the  student. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  university  has  a  public 
function.  Its  work  is  done  primarily  upon  the  individual, 
but  ultimately  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
xmblic  character  must  be  moulded  aright.  That  we  have 
urgent  need  of  strong  personal  character  in  our  present 
politics,  amidst  all  of  its  insanity,  its  self-esteem,  its  self- 
interest,  will  not  be  disputed.  Indeed,  we  hold  at  present 
rather  a  unique  position,  in  which  opportunity  for  the  free 
play  of  personality  seems  to  be  decreasing.  In  politics,  our 
leaders  are  becoming  less  in  number.  More  men  are 
beneath  an  executive  and  act  but  a  routine  part  in  the 
political  machine.  In  commerce,  also,  there  exists  the  same 
tendency.  The  great  corporations  subordinate  the  man, 
tend  to  crush  out  the  independence,  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  So  in  higher  education,  in  the  great  masses 
which  must  be  trained  we  tend  to  run  into  wholesale  routine 
methods,  to  receive  and  graduate  students  in  large  ship- 
ments, to  handle  them  "in  bulk"  according  to  the  cheapest 
method,  as  we  handle  wheat  in  a  modern  elevator. 

So  then  in  our  situation  to-day  the  greatest  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  university  by  the  extension  of  the 
personal  factor.  Not  only  to  the  university,  in  its  own 
method  of  teaching,  of  research;  to  the  individual,  in  the 
priceless  gifts  of  true  culture  and  the  development  of  his 
personality;  but  to  the  State  as  well,  in  its  broader  political 
and  commercial  conditions.  Here,  then,  is  a  factor,  this 
living  influence  of  man  upon  man,  a  vital  factor  dominant 
in    the   best   education  of   the   past    and   needed  by   the 
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condition  of  the  present.     Why  should  it  not  be  emphasized 
in  our  future? 

Perhaps  you  think  it  impossible  of  attainment  here  in 
California.  Yet  our  past  is  rich  in  examples  of  this 
educative  association,  of  persons  who  have  possessed  the 
power  of  personality. 

****** 

And  now,  with  knowledge  of  our  past,  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  present  environment,  with  men  before  us  whose 
influence  in  our  education  has  been  more  potent  than  all 
our  books,  are  we  to  be  blamed  for  making  this  pleaf — a 
plea  which  we  admit  is  selfish,  inasmuch  as  it  is  for  our  own 
good;  but  also  patriotic,  inasmuch  as  it  will  benefit  the 
Institution  and  the  State.  And  are  we  to  be  blamed  for 
suggesting  an  ideal  in  a  university  that  will  foster  person- 
ality; in  begging  you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts 
to  make  our  resources  keep  pace  with  our  fast-increasing 
numbers,  to  supply  the  wherewithal  to  make  our  institution 
still  more  than  at  present,  a  university  not  only  for  contact 
with  books,  but  also  for  contact  with  men, — a  university 
which,  through  the  power  of  personality,  shall  gather  up 
the  vitality  of  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  future! 
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WHAT  IS  THE  RENAISSANCE?* 


By  Thomas  R.  Bacon. 


Unless  we  can  find  some  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  which  I  have  taken  as  a  title  for  this  paper,  we 
shall  never  reach  any  real  understanding  of  either  medisB- 
val  or  modern  history;  still  less  of  the  relation  between  the 
two.  A  failure  to  comprehend  what  the  renaissance  is,  is  a 
failure  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  history.  Such 
failure  is  very  common  among  cultivated  and  intelligent 
persons;  it  is  even  common  among  teachers  of  history. 
Ask  almost  any  cultivated  and  intelligent  person  this 
question,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  a  wrong  answer. 
You  will  be  told  perhaps  that  the  renaissance  was  the 
revival  of  learning,  or  an  outburst  of  great  literary  activity, 
or  that  it  was  a  matter  of  art,  or  that  it  was  something 
that  happened  in  Italy.  None  of  these  answers  is  right 
because  it  puts  a  minor  effect,  or  a  partial  illustration,  for  a 
comprehensive  cause.  The  renaissance  was  a  movement  so 
wide  that  it  embraced  the  whole  area  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, so  comprehensive  that  it  embraced  phenomena  as 
different  as  the  study  of  Greek,  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
earth,  the  painting  of  pictures,  the  alteration  of  all  the 
greater  economic  relations,  and  the  religious  revolution  in 
Europe.  The  audacious  voyage  of  Columbus  was  just  as 
symptomatic  of  the  renaissance  as  was  the  improvement  in 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Santa  Rosa,  December, 
1898. 
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the  designs  for  door-hinges  among  the  metal-workers  of 
Italy,  but  it  was  no  more  so. 

If  3-011  describe  the  renaissance  as  the  transition  from 
the  middle  to  the  modern  age,  you  have  a  definition  which 
is  true,  but  which  is  not  satisfactory- ,  because  it  is  only  a 
formal  definition.  It  gives  no  hint  as  to  what  that  change 
essentially  was,  and  to  illustrate  the  definition  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  accompanj'ing  phenomena,  such  as  the  revival 
of  art,  literature,  commerce,  politics,  philosophy,  religion, 
etc.,  does  not  in  the  least  help  to  make  the  matter  clear. 
The  essential  and  underlying  connection  of  such  phenomena 
is  what  we  are  after  and  what  we  must  reach,  or  all  our 
study  shall  profit  us  little. 

The  change  from  the  middle  to  the  modern  age  is  due  to 
a  change  of  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  civilized  man, 
and  this  change  of  mind  is  due  to  what  we  can  only 
describe  as  a  change  of  heart.  This  is  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
science  of  history  has  been  able  to  trace  the  enquiry,  and 
the  question  What  caused  this  change  of  heart  perhaps 
transcends  the  necessary  limits  of  science.  For  science 
inquires  only  concerning  secondary  causes,  and  must  some 
time  reach  a  point  where  the  chain  of  secondary  causation 
is  lost  to  sight  as  it  passes  over  into  the  region  which  tran- 
scends the  material  universe.  At  that  point  science  has  to 
hand  over  the  enquiry  to  philosophy.  This  constitutes  the 
difference  between  the  science  of  history  and  the  philosophy 
of  history.  One  seeks  earthly  and  secondary  causes;  the 
other  transcendental  and  final  causes.  So  far  as  I  know 
the  Hebrew  prophets  were  the  first  workers  in  the  field  of 
the  philosophy  of  history.  They  undertook  to  point  out 
the  relations  between  historical  phenomena  and  the  divine 
character  and  government.  I  have  not  discovered  that  the 
philosophy  of  history  has  made  much  progress  since  theii* 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  history  has  made 
appreciable  advances.  Our  present  enquiry  is  purely 
scientific,  and  when  we  have  said  that  the  change  of  mental 
attitude,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  renaissance,  was  due  to 
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a  change  of  heart,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  the  present  con- 
dition of  historical  science  warrants.  Whether  this  change 
of  heart  was  a  miraculous  conversion  by  divine  interference, 
or  whether  it  was  due  to  mediate  causes,  is  a  question 
which  we  must  postpone. 

When  we  examine  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the  two 
periods  which  are  at  once  divided  and  connected  by  the 
renaissance,  we  are  struck  by  the  contrast.  The  dominant 
mental  attitude  of  the  middle  age  is  that  of  passive  credu- 
lity in  sharpest  contrast  with  that  intellectual  frame  of 
skeptical  inquiry  which  is  habitual  with  us.  "The  ages  of 
faith,"  as  we  sometimes  call  them,  seems  to  most  of  us  a 
queer  and  very  stupid  time.  They  are  very  queer  from  our 
point  of  view;  they  are  \e,Yj  stupid  to  any  one  who  cannot 
attain  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  their  waj^  of  look- 
ing at  things.  It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  us  to  understand  and  enjoy  classical  than  mediae- 
val history.  The  reason  is  that  the  Greek  way  of  looking 
at  things  was  much  nearer  to  our  way  than  was  the  middle 
age  way.  Most  of  us  find  it  hard  to  get  up  any  sympathy 
or  any  real  understanding  of  the  mediaeval  way.  It  is 
hard,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  it  must  be  done,  if  we  are 
to  get  any  meaning  at  all  out  of  history.  The  modern  man 
who  cannot  intellectually  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
medijBval  man,  is  absolutely  disqualified  from  teaching 
either  mediaeval  or  modern  history,  for  the  one  cannot  be 
understood  without  the  other. 

We  have  only  got  a  little  way  when  we  say  that  the 
characteristic  mental  attitude  of  the  middle  age,  in  contrast 
with  the  modern  age,  is  that  of  passive  credulity.  But 
before  we  go  further  it  is  well  to  consider  and  illustrate 
what  we  mean  by  this  proposition.  In  the  middle  age  men 
accepted  and  believed  what  was  told  them  by  any  man  who 
could  speak  as  one  having  authority. 

And  the  surest  warrant  of  authority  was  antiquity. 
What  had  been  said  of  old,  must  be  true.  If  our  imagina- 
tion could  erect  the  middle  age  into  a  personality,  we  should 
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find  written  upon  his  forehead,  "The  thing  which  hath 
been  shall  be,"  a  proposition  which  is  only  relatively  true. 
It  is  to  be  observed  further  that  the  mediaeval  conception 
of  antiquity  was  very  different  from  ours.  Owing  to  the 
entire  absence  of  the  historical  spirit  and  temper,  the 
antiquity  to  which  it  looked  back  was  not  the  distant,  but 
the  immediate  past.  The  authority  which  it  accepted  was 
not  so  much  that  of  the  pregnant  ages  as  that  of  the 
remembered  and  barren  yesterdays.  The  eyesight  of  the 
time  was  thoroughly  anachronistic.  It  could  not  distin- 
guish between  week  before  last  and  the  time  of  the  flood. 

This  credulous  frame  of  mind  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
and  partly  accounts  for  the  view  which  the  medieval  man 
took  of  the  world.  This  world  did  not  interest  him  at  all. 
The  life  of  man  on  earth,  and  the  physical  universe,  did 
not  seem  to  him  worthy  of  anj'  very  serious  thought.  At 
most,  the  present  evil  world  was  only  the  brief  prelude  to 
something  infinitely  better  or  infinitely  worse,  and  had  no 
importance  or  interest  in  itself,  but  only  in  relation  to  other 
and  unseen  worlds.  That  keen  intellectual  delight  that  we 
take  in  nature  and  in  the  earthly  life  of  man  was  utterly 
unknown.  One  reason  why  the  times  were  regarded  as 
dull  and  miserable  was  that  they  really  were  dull 
and  miserable;  and  one  reason  that  they  were  so,  was 
doubtless  that  they  were  so  regarded.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  form  any  sort  of  picture  of  the  abject  misery  of  the 
people  during  the  middle  age.  It  is  a  guess  well  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  one-fourth  of  the  people  of 
Europe  died  year  bj'  j'ear  of  imperfect  nutrition  or  actual 
starvation.  How  many  more  died  by  all  sorts  of  violence 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  try  to  guess.  Feudalism 
tried  to  erect  a  barrier  against  some  forms  of  violence,  but 
the  barrier  was  very  ineffectual.  Yet  more  ineffectual  was 
the  barrier  which  human  benevolence,  finding  its  expression 
mainly  through  pious  and  charitable  foundations,  tried  to 
erect  against  starvation.  We  sometimes  think  that  this  is 
a  hard  world  at  the  present  time,  and  hard  it  is,  being  full 
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of  remediable  and  irremediable  suffering,  but  it  is  a  world 
of  consummate  happiness  compared  with  that  which  our 
fathers  knew  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  such  a  time  men  looked  away  from 
the  outer  world  in  which  they  lived  to  other  and  more 
interesting  worlds;  that  the  incidents  which  could  lend 
color  to  life  and  could  break  its  dull  monotony  were  visions 
from  heaven  or  interviews  with  the  devil.  The  general 
conviction  that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  speedy  end, 
which  was  certainly  prevalent  up  to  the  year  one  thousand, 
and  which  only  gradually  died  out  after  that  date,  was  the 
reflection  of  an  aspiration.  "The  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought."  Fortunately  the  speculation  of  the  time  did  not 
take  a  practical  turn.  Had  the  question,  "Is  life  worth 
living?"  occurred  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  the  result  might 
have  been  the  extinction  of  the  race.  But  such  questions 
were  not  asked,  and  men  lived  on,  not  because  it  was  worth 
while,  but  in  virtue  of  the  powerful  animal  instinct  which 
makes  for  self-preservation.  They  lived  on  to  fullness  of 
years,  if  they  could,  but  most  of  them  could  not. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  human  mind  was  differ- 
ent in  itself  from  what  it  is  now,  that  it  had  no  Teachings 
out,  no  aspirations,  no  curiosity.  The  human  mind  was  in 
itself  much  what  it  is  now  and  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
classical  civilization.  The  difference  is  in  the  subjects 
which  attracted  its  attention ;  — in  the  middle  age  it  had  no 
hold  on  the  realities  of  this  world.  There  were  never  men 
of  more  refined  intellect,  of  more  subtle  understanding,  of 
more  comprehensive  mental  grasp,  than  those  who  closed 
the  old  age  and  heralded  the  new, — the  men  whom  we  call 
the  scholastic  philosophers.  Their  failure  to  interest  the 
present  age  is  not  due  to  any  stupidity  on  their  part;  they 
were  men  of  far  greater  intellectual  power  than  those  who 
sneer  at  them.  The  trouble  is  that  their  subject  matter 
does  not  interest  us,  although  it  greatly  interested  them. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  these  ages  were  without  many  able  minds 
whose  interests  were  akin  to  our  own.     There  must  have 
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been  many  such,  just  as  there  are  now  many  minds  whose 
interest  and  attitude  are  altogether  mediaeval.  Most  of 
these  are  lost  to  our  sight;  some,  such  as  Scotus  Erigena, 
Gerbert,  and  Roger  Bacon,  we  can  still  discern.  But  they 
could  not  greatly  affect  their  age.  They  could  not  interest 
it.  The  Zeitgeist  was  too  strong  for  them.  It  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Lief  Ericson  visited  North  America. 
It  made  no  difference.  No  one  cared.  Why  should  any 
one  care?  It  could  only  make  a  dull  and  bad  world  some- 
what larger  and  therefore  more  intolerable.  This  incident 
illustrates  very  well  the  attitude  of  the  middle  age  toward 
its  more  enterprising  children. 

One  other  illustration  of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
mediaeval  mind,  I  must  give.  Mr.  Bryce  has  characterized 
the  middle  age  as  "essentially  unpolitical."  By  this  he  does 
not  mean  that  there  was  any  lack  of  interesting  political 
phenomena.  The  period  that  saw  the  creation  of  Charle- 
magne's empire,  the  rise  and  fall  of  feudalism,  and  the  birth 
of  the  modern  European  nations  is  to  us  full  of  political 
interest.  But  the  thinkers  of  the  time  paid  no  attention  to 
these  things.  Nor  does  he  mean  that  there  was  a  dearth  of 
interest  in  political  philosophy.  What  he  means  is  that 
political  speculation  had  no  relation  to  observed  fact.  What 
thinkers  were  interested  in  was  not  what  was  going  on  in 
the  earth,  but  a  Holy  Roman  Empire  whose  fabric  they  had 
spun  out  of  their  own  imagination.  Voltaire's  remark  that 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  an 
empire,  was  not  always  as  true  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  were  times  when  it  was  an  empire;  there 
were  some  times,  when  there  was  something  Roman  about 
it;  I  have  not  discovered  any  period  at  which  it  was  holy; 
and  it  certainly  was  never  holy,  Roman,  and  an  empire  at 
the  same  time.  But  whatever  it  was  in  reality,  it  never 
con-esponded  in  any  degree  to  what  the  philosophers  talked 
about.  The  empire  which  they  talked  about  had  no  real 
existence;   it  was  an  imagination,  a  superstition.     That  is 
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what  makes  it  so  important  a  matter  for  study.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  history  perhaps  is  the  history  of  human 
delusions.  The  study  of  the  discrepancies  between  the 
empire  in  fact  and  the  empire  in  medieval  metaphysics  is 
one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  arriving  at  an  understanding 
of  the  mediaeval  way  of  thinking.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
best,  except  the  study  of  mediseval  theology,  which  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  ask  of  most  persons.  But  if  you  really 
want  to  understand  the  subject,  read  and  carefully  ponder 
the  Summa  Theologies  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is  a  work  of 
genius,  but  of  mediaeval  genius.  Through  it  we  trace  the 
working  of  a  powerful  mind,  one  of  the  greatest.  It  is  full 
of  hard  thinking,  illuminated  by  a  spirit  of  poetry.  Few 
will  read  it,  except  as  it  is  translated  into  more  modern 
speech  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  Dante  must  be  to  most  of 
us  the  real  interpreter  of  the  middle  age — "the  voice  of  ten 
silent  centuries."  He  lived  late  enough  to  have  acquired 
the  modern  vocabulary,  but  his  method  of  thinking,  his 
habit  of  mind,  was  almost  altogether  of  the  middle  age. 
By  the  power  of  his  towering  genius,  he  brings  us  into 
sympathy  with  the  men  of  the  past,  and  we  know  that 
these  also  are  our  brethren. 

The  change  of  heart  which  brought  about  the  renais- 
sance was  the  turning  of  men's  desires  and  interests  toward 
the  world  they  lived  in.  Gradually  men  awoke  to  an 
interest  in  things,  the  actual  things  round  about  them,  the 
actual  life  they  were  sharing.  This  might  not  be  a  very 
good  world,  but  there  were  things  about  it  which  were 
worthy  of  observation,  which  it  was  interesting  and  useful 
to  enquire  into.  Thus  the  spirit  of  modern  intellectual 
enquiry  arose.  We  cannot  tell  when  it  first  began  to  stir, 
although  we  may  suspect  that  it  was  stirring  all  the  time, 
and  only  gradually  acquired  sufficient  force  to  make  itself 
felt.  All  that  Ave  can  determine  is  when  its  results  begin  to 
be  historically  visible.  Perhaps  the  first  visible  results  are 
the  rise  of  Gothic  architecture  (the  true  architecture  of  the 
renaissance)  and  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  twelfth 
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century.  But  when  it  fairlj^  got  to  work,  it  did  astonishing 
things  with  astonishing  rapidity.  With  Petrarch  and 
Valla  it  unlocked  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  antique  world, 
when  life  seemed  to  men  worth  living;  it  looked  at  men  and 
saw  them  as  they  were  with  Shakspeare;  it  left  off  copying 
stiff  traditional  figures  and  painted  men  and  women  with 
Rafael  and  with  Angelo.  It  took  an  interest  in  new 
continents  with  Columbus  and  with  Magellan;  it  lifted  its 
eyes  toward  the  heavens  and  read  there  the  question  of 
Copernicus  and  the  answer  of  Galileo;  before  its  steady 
gaze  the  assumptions  and  the  presumptions  of  the  scholas- 
tics shrivelled  away,  and  with  Descartes  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  modern  philosophy;  it  forgot  the  phantom 
empire  of  the  schoolmen,  looked  at  what  was  really  going 
on  in  the  way  of  government,  and  recreated  political  science 
with  Machiavelli;  with  Huss  and  Luther  it  laid  its  hand 
upon  the  very  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  revolutionized  the 
religion  of  Europe.  In  doing  these  things,  it  did  a  greater 
thing, — it  brought  in  the  modern  age. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  LAWLESSNESS.* 


By  Thomas  W.  Page. 


Few  of  the  faults  attributed  to  democracy  would  seem  at 
first  more  surprising  than  that  of  lawlessness.  It  would 
rather  seem  a  priori  that  of  all  peoples  the  most  law- 
abiding  would  be  that  which  makes  and  administers  its  own 
laws ;  for  surely  the  temptation  to  break  a  law  or  to  resist 
the  execution  of  it  must  be  minimized  in  a  case  where  it 
may  be  repealed  or  altered  at  will  by  the  people  that  it 
binds.  And  yet  from  ancient  times  this  has  been  one  of 
the  commonest  imputations  made  by  publicists  against  a 
democratic  government.  That  it  should  have  been  urged 
by  Plato  and  by  later  classic  writers  is  not,  indeed,  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  governments  termed 
democracies  by  the  ancients  were  not,  really,  firmly  estab- 
lished governments  at  all,  but  states  of  partial  anarchy. 
For  government  implies  not  only  the  making  of  laws  and 
the  determination  of  a  national  policy,  but  also  the  existence 
of  effective  institutions  through  which  those  laws  and  that 
policy  are  carried  out — two  functions  that  the  Greeks 
expressed  by  the  words  ocpX^'-'^  and  nparreiv.  Now, 
with  one  exception,  in  the  so-called  democracies  of  the 
ancients,  the  apx^iv  was,  indeed,  lodged  in  the  people, 
but  the  uparrsiv  was  very  incompletely  developed;  they 
were  the  result,  not  of   evolution — that  is,  a  process  by 
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which  saner  ideas  and  more  effective  institutions  are 
developed  by  experience — but  of  revolution,  which  in  their 
case  meant  the  destruction  of  old  methods  without  sub- 
stituting for  them  anj-  new  methods  at  all.  Thus  in  Rome 
the  revolution  that  began  with  the  Gracchi,  meant,  before 
it  was  finished,  something  more  than  the  transfer  of  the 
function  of  making  the  laws  and  determining  the  national 
policy  from  the  landholding  aristocracy  that  had  hitherto 
exercised  it  to  the  proletariat ;  it  meant  also  the  destruction 
of  the  executive  institutions  that  the  aristocracy  had 
developed.  A  state  of  lawlessness  and  partial  anarchy  was 
the  necessary  result  until  other  effective  institutions  should 
be  substituted  for  those  that  had  perished,  and  this  did  not 
happen  till  the  coming  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  was  the 
creative  genius  that  shaped  and  put  into  operation  the 
executive  institutions  that  were  needed  to  suppress  anarchy 
and  to  enforce  the  real  will  of  the  people.  But  this  system 
soon  after  his  death  passed  under  the  control  of  Augustus, 
who  used  it  to  silence  the  will  of  the  people  altogether,  and 
to  render  a  further  development  of  democracy  in  Rome 
impossible.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wi-ong  to  speak  of  the 
lawlessness  of  democracy  in  Rome,  for  a  true  democracy 
never  existed  there.  And  such  was  the  nature  of  all  the 
ancient  popular  governments,  with  the  exception  of  Athens. 
There  what  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  democracy  as 
regards  both  the  originating  of  measures  and  the  executing 
of  them  did  exist  for  a  short  time.  It  was  not  completely 
formed,  however,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Ai*eopagus 
(463  B.  C),  and  it  lost  its  independence  with  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami  (405  B.  C),  so  that  its  whole  existence 
extended  over  a  period  of  less  than  two  generations.  Even 
during  this  short  time  it  was  a  democracy  in  form  rather 
than  in  nature.  For  during  the  first  half  of  its  existence  it 
was  completely  controlled  by  Pericles,  whose  authority  was 
scarcely  the  less  absolute  for  being  based  upon  character 
and  ability  rather  than  on  military  force;  and  during  the 
second  half  war,  pestilence,  and  treachery  prevented  the 
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people  from  discharging  those  functions  for  which  Pericles 
had  attempted  to  educate  them. 

The  non-existence  then  of  any  fully  developed  democratic 
government  in  ancient  times,  and  the  application  of  the 
name  democracy  to  a  state  of  partial  anarchy  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  tendency  of  classic  writers  to  associate 
democracy  with  lawlessness. 

But  at  the  present  day  the  case  is  altered.  Governments 
fully  formed  in  every  part  have  been  established  on  the 
principles  that  the  sources  of  their  power  are  in  the  people, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  that  power  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  chosen  agents  of  the  people;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
claimed  that  adequate  means  have  been  devised  to  enable 
the  people  to  give  expression  to  their  will  and  to  enforce  it 
when  expressed,  thus  making  the  government  a  democracy 
in  nature  as  well  as  in  name.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we 
find  the  accusation  of  lawlessness  urged  against  democracy 
with  almost  as  much  vehemence  by  modern  writers  as  by 
the  writers  of  ancient  times.  These  modern  publicists  base 
their  charge  upon  actual  observation.  They  acknowledge 
the  a  priori  likeihood  that  the  people  will  obey  and  respect  a 
government  that  they  themselves  established  and  that  they 
may  alter  at  their  own  discretion,  but  they  deny  that  in 
practice  this  obedience  and  respect  have  been  accorded. 

The  kind  of  lawlessness  that  these  writers  have  in  view 
is  not  the  transgressions  of  individuals  nor  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  depraved  and  the  needy,  breaches  of  the  law 
for  which  the  offender  expects  to  be  punished  if  caught,  and 
the  frequency  of  which  depends  more  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  than  on  their  form  of  government.  But  what 
they  mean  is  rather  a  tendency  shown  by  the  better  elements 
of  society,  as  well  as  the  bad,  to  insubordination  and  dis- 
regard of  authority,  to  the  enforcement  of  their  will  by 
organized  violence  instead  of  by  process  of  law,  the  tendency 
to  expect  complete  impunity  for  actual  breaches  of  laws  pro- 
tecting life  and  property,  so  long  as  those  breaches  are  made 
by  considerable  masses  of  people  instead  of  by  individuals. 
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Like  the  makers  of  all  general  statements  about  democ- 
racy, the  bringers  of  this  accusation  endeavor  to  prove 
it  bj'  pointing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States. 
They  very  generally  allow,  indeed,  that  property  is  as  safe 
in  this  country  as  anywhere  else.  It  is  true  that  rare  notes 
of  alarm  have  been  sounded  on  occasions  of  unusually 
serious  strikes  and  riots  in  our  great  cities,  but  on  the  whole 
it  has  been  acknowledged  that  these  were  not  more  threat- 
ening to  property  than  similar  occurrences  in  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  So,  too,  while  some  have  professed  anxiety  at 
the  communistic  tendencies  of  the  populists,  the  sand-lotters, 
the  single-taxers,  the  grangers,  and  the  followers  of  other 
political  movements,  yet  it  is  certain  that  such  movements 
have  been  less  widespread,  and  the  doctrines  that  back  them 
less  subversive  than  has  been  the  case  with  a  number  of  simi- 
lar movements  abroad.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  the  inse- 
curity of  property,  but  the  insecurity  of  life  in  this  country  that 
many  publicists  have  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  their  charge 
that  lawlessness  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  democracy. 

And  few  even  of  our  most  friendly  critics  have  attempted 
to  deny  that  a  high  degree  of  insecurity  does  actually  attach 
to  life  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  that  show  a  civilization 
in  other  respects  well  developed.  When  confronted  with 
accounts  of  the  recent  riots  in  Illinois,  or  of  the  former  anti- 
Chinese  riots  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  of  the  execution  by 
the  mob  of  the  Italian  murderers  in  New  Orleans,  or  of  the 
White  Caps  of  Indiana,  the  Molly  Maguires  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  family  feuds  of  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  conclusion  that  death  by  mob  violence 
instead  of  by  process  of  law  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  that  has  attained  in  other  respects  the 
same  degree  of  civilization.  The  most  friendly  critics  of 
American  institutions,  without  denying  that  this  form  of 
lawlessness  exists,  content  themselves  with  endeavoring  to 
explain  the  cause  of  it.  Even  Mr.  Bryce,  after  vindicating 
the  American  democracy  from  the  charges  of  weakness  and 
fickleness,  of  jealousy  of  greatness,  love  of  novelty,  and 
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submission  to  the  influence  of  demagogues,  acknowledges 
that  with  regard  to  insubordination  and  contempt  for 
authority  the  evidence  is  much  more  conflicting,  Friedrich 
Ratzel  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  United  States  goes  fur- 
ther and  says  that  the  large  degree  of  independence  that  our 
democracy  affords  seems  to  make  the  American  inclined  to 
commit  acts  of  violence,  that  the  value  attached  to  human 
life  has  not  increased  here  as  elsewhere  with  increasing 
density  of  population,  and  that  a  heedless  sacrifice  of  life  is 
a  deep-rooted  feature  of  our  civilization.  Neither  of  these 
writers  found  any  difficulty  in  adducing  numerous  practices 
to  support  their  opinions. 

But  the  form  of  mob  violence  that  most  struck  their 
attention,  and  that  chiefly  gives  color  to  the  charge  of  law- 
lessness brought  against  us  is  the  practice  of  lynching.  The 
prevalence  of  this  practice  in  certain  parts  of  the  Union  is 
notorious  and  undenied.  Ratzel  gives  the  number  of 
authenticated  cases  for  1889  as  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven.  Statistics  gathered  from  reputable  newspapers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  from  January,  1890,  to  July, 
1892  show  during  these  thirty  months  three  hundi-ed  and 
fifty-seven  cases  of  lynching,  that  is  something  less  than 
twelve  a  month.  Of  the  men  lynched  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  were  negroes,  eleven  were  Chinese,  two  Indians, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  white  men.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  of  them  were  accused  of  murder, 
which  is  the  most  usual  crime  for  which  men  are  lynched  in 
this  country,  ninety-two  of  criminal  assault  upon  women, 
sixty  of  various  other  crimes  such  as  arson  or  burglary,  and 
eight  deaths  seem  to  have  been  due  to  race  prejudice  or  to 
general  unpopularity. 

Now  whilst  there  are  many  men  who  are  inclined  to 
condone  this  practice,  and  many  others  that  agree  with  Mr. 
Bryce  that  "Lynch  law,  shocking  as  it  may  seem,  is  far 
removed  from  arbitrary  violence,  that  it  is  not  often  abused, 
and  that  its  proceedings  are  generally  conducted  with  some 
regularity  of  form  as  well  as  fairness  of  spirit ; "  yet  no  one 
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can  denj'  that  it  is  a  form  ot  lawlessness,  and  therefore  in 
view  of  the  figures  just  given  that  a  high  degree  of  lawless- 
ness does  prevail  in  parts  of  this  country. 

But  to  acknowledge  that  lawlessness  exists  in  a  democ- 
racy is  a  very  diifereut  thing  from  acknowledging  that  it 
exists  because  of  democracy.  On  the  contrary,  the  state- 
ment that  democracy  has  brought  forth  the  practice  of 
lynching  in  this  country  may  be  safely  met  with  a  categor- 
ical denial.  It  is  true  that  the  real  cause  of  the  practice 
does  consist  in  defects  of  the  government,  but  they  are  such 
defects  as  might  equally  well  exist  in  a  monarchical  as  in  a 
democratic  government,  and  that  they  have  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  lynching  is  due  to  the  peculiar  social  and  economic 
condition  of  certain  sections  of  the  country. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  true  cause  of  the  continu- 
ance of  this  form  of  lawlessness,  a  great  deal  of  light  is 
secured  by  a  study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
originated.  Of  course,  the  infliction  of  death  by  excited 
mobs  is  no  new  thing.  Cases  of  it  have  occurred  in  all 
ages  and  in  nearlj*  all  countries.  The  massacre  of  the 
DeWitts  in  Holland,  the  Porteus  riots  in  Scotland,  the 
murder  of  Col.  Lamb  in  England,  whose  fate  gave  a  word 
to  the  language,  so  that  the  expression  "to  lamb" — though 
omitted  from  the  dictionaries — is  still  heard  in  the  speech  of 
the  people:  such  instances  might  be  mentioned  ad  infinitum. 
But  in  those  earlier  cases  the  breach  of  the  law  was  gener- 
allj'  committed  by  a  mob  that  was  either  strong  enough  to 
set  at  defiance  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  uphold  the  law, 
or  that  expected  to  be  punished  for  the  act  if  caught.  With 
lynching  it  is  different.  A  lynching  party  is  seldom  so 
strong  that  the  state  authorities  could  not  by  using  due 
diligence  capture  it  and  punish  the  ringleaders;  and  yet  the 
members  never  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  them- 
selves nor  to  take  special  precautions  to  conceal  their 
identity.  In  other  words,  lynching  is  a  form  of  lawlessness 
that  is  tacitly  permitted  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  the  law.     Its  origin,  by  a  striking  coincidence, 
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is   exactly   contemporaneous   with   that  of   the   American 
Republic. 

Charles  Lynch,  after  whom  the  practice  has  been  called, 
was  a  Virginian  whose  services  to  his  country  deserved 
something  quite  different  from  the  obloquj^  that  has  come 
to  be  attached  to  his  name.  About  his  antecedents  not  a 
great  deal  is  known.  His  father  when  a  mere  boy  had  run 
awaj'  from  his  home  in  Ireland,  where  his  family  was  one 
of  means  and  influence,  and  made  his  way  to  this  country 
as  an  indented  servant.  On  his  arrival  in  Virginia  the 
runaway  had  been  sold  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  that 
had  brought  him  over  to  a  well-to-do  planter  named  Clark. 
By  his  quickness  and  industry  the  young  Irishman  soon 
won  the  good  graces  of  his  master  and,  still  more  completely 
of  his  master's  daughter,  whom  he  married  as  soon  as  he 
was  free  from  his  indentures.  Then  aided  by  his  father-in- 
law  and  his  own  natural  shrewdness  he  became  a  prosperous 
man,  and  took  up  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
fertile  valle3'S  of  the  Rivanna,  the  James,  and  the  Staunton. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  tracts  lying  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  on  what  was  then  the  far  western  frontier,  that 
Charles  at  the  age  of  nineteen  made  his  home  in  the  year  1755. 
It  was  the  very  year  of  Braddock's  Defeat,  and  no  small 
courage  was  necessary  to  maintain  such  an  exposed  position 
in  the  face  of  the  hostile  Indians  then  acting  under  French 
influence.  But  Lynch  remained  there  M^th  his  young  wife, 
and  bent  all  his  energies  toward  building  up  around  him 
the  civilization  he  had  been  familiar  with  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony.  We  are  not  accustomed  somehow  to  associate 
the  name  of  Judge  Lynch  with  the  peace-loving  sect  of  the 
Quakers,  but  a  Quaker  nevertheless  he  was;  and  six  years 
after  his  arrival  in  Bedford  he  supervised  the  erection  of 
a  Quaker  meeting-house,  for  which  he  had  given  land  and 
money,  and  which  was  the  first  church  built  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  however,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  worshippers  at  his  church  were  few,  for 
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not  many  settlers  came  to  join  him  in  those  tronblous  times 
and  risk  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families  and 
slaves  on  the  exposed  frontier. 

But  after  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1763  the  number  of 
his  neighbors  increased  rapidly;  and  Lynch,  though  still  a 
young  man,  not  yet  out  of  his  twenties,  figures  frequently 
in  the  records  of  the  county  court  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  community.  His  reputation  for  firmness,  integrity, 
and  ability  began  to  extend  throughout  the  colony,  and  in 
1767  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Governor,  Lord 
Fauquier,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  those  days  the  most 
important  position  of  the  county.  Before  entering  on  his 
duties,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  oath 
of  office;  and  to  Quakers  oaths  in  all  forms  were  strictly 
forbidden.  It  is  not  on  record  whether  or  not  young  Lynch 
had  a  severe  struggle  with  his  conscience  on  this  occasion. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  appreciated  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  b}^  the  office  of  benefiting  the  country  where 
he  had  chosen  to  make  his  home;  he  took  the  oath,  accepted 
the  commission,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  from  the 
society  of  the  Quakers.  Yet  his  relations  with  them  always 
remained  cordial,  his  children  were  reared  in  the  tenets  of 
the  sect,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
church  he  had  built. 

As  presiding  justice  in  the  county  court  he  added  still 
further  to  the  good  reputation  he  had  alreadj^  won,  and  in 
1769  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  kept  his  seat  there  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
In  that  body  he  was  regarded  by  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  the  other  statesmen  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  as  a 
man  of  sound  rather  than  of  brilliant  parts.  He  was  a  man 
of  quiet  manner  and  not  given  to  much  speaking;  but  the 
consistency  of  his  politics,  the  conservatism  of  his  prin- 
ciples, the  clearness  with  which  he  saw  and  expressed  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  gradually  enabled  him  to  control 
as  many  votes  in  the  House  by  his  example  as  his  more 
brilliant  colleagues  did  by  their  oratory,  so  that  he  came  to 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  western  members.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Lynch  became  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  met  in  1776  to  determine  the 
course  Virginia  should  take  in  regard  to  the  troubles  with 
England  that  had  now  reached  a  head.  It  does  not  seem 
that  his  constituents  until  this  time  had  shown  any  special 
interest  in  the  agitation  that  was  going  on.  For,  in  1775, 
when  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  was  ablaze  with  the 
excitement  over  the  discussion  of  English  oppression  and 
the  prospect  of  war,  a  court  had  been  held  in  Bedford  to 
present  any  grievances  the  people  had  to  complain  of.  We 
hear  no  mention  of  Stamp  Act,  or  Boston  Port  Bill,  or 
unjust  taxation,  but  the  court  sends  in  a  petition  setting 
forth  "the  inconveniences  of  treats  and  entertainments  at 
and  before  the  election  of  representatives."  But  Lynch 
himself  was  better  posted  on  current  political  questions, 
and  the  position  that  he  took  on  the  points  at  issue  was  of 
epoch-making  importance.  It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  far-reaching  consequence  of  the  work  this  convention 
was  called  on  to  do.  Virginia  was  not  only  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  the  colonies,  but  her  central  location 
made  it  impossible  for  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary 
party  to  hope  for  any  manner  of  success  without  her 
assistance.  The  whole  direction,  therefore,  and  the  event- 
ual outcome  of  the  movement  against  England  would  depend 
on  the  action  of  this  convention. 

Now,  by  reason  of  the  consistency  and  zeal  that  Virginia 
afterwards  displayed  in  the  cause  of  independence,  the 
opinion  has  come  to  prevail  that  the  sentiment  in  the 
colony  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  was  almost 
unanimously  hostile  to  England.  Such,  however,  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  eastern  counties  were  completelj^ 
controlled  by  a  class  that  still  retained  the  cavalier  prin- 
ciples that  had  led  their  grandfathers  in  former  days  to 
offer  a  refuge  to  Charles  II  when  a  fugitive  before  the 
victorious  army  of  the  Parliament.  This  cavalier  class, 
"not    inconsiderable    in    numbers    and    more    potent    in 
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influence,  partook  of  the  character  that  marked  the  English 
original,  imitated  English  manners  in  its  modes  of  life, 
practiced  English  sports,  cherished  English  prejudices,  and 
were  proud  of  the  glory  of  their  English  forefathers." 
These  men,  moreover,  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  the 
chief  sufferers.  For  not  only  did  they  sell  in  England  the 
products  of  their  plantations  and  procure  there  all  the 
manufactured  goods  they  used,  but  the  location  of  their 
estates  near  the  seaboard  and  along  the  great  waterways 
made  them  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  invading 
force.  There  was,  therefore,  in  the  convention  a  party 
strong  both  in  numbers  and  influence  that  favored  using 
the  greatest  moderation  in  all  measures  directed  against  the 
mother  country. 

And  yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  every  American 
schoolboy  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the 
result  of  instructions  sent  bj^  this  convention  to  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress.  It  is  a 
whimsical  and  fantastic  truth  that  Judge  Lynch  was  promi- 
nent among  the  men  who  brought  about  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  determined  the  severance  of  this  countrj^ 
from  England.  When  the  Virginia  Convention  of  '76  met 
no  man  could  tell  what  the  decision  of  the  members  would 
be.  The  population  of  the  eastern  counties  was  for  the 
most  part  for  moderation.  The  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
west  were  indifferent.  But  between  the  east  and  the  west 
there  had  long  been,  for  reasons  that  cannot  here  be  gone 
into,  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  a  spirit  that  continued  to  show 
itself  more  or  less  clearly  until  the  State  was  divided  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  this  rivalry  the  cavalier  party  of  the  east 
had  always  had  the  support  of  the  English  government, 
and  it  was  largely  for  that  reason  that  the  western  members 
organized,  and  led  by  Charles  Lynch,  gave  a  solid  vote  in 
favor  of  ending  the  connection  with  England.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  journal  of  the  convention  the  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution instructing  the  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress 
is  set  down  as  unanimous;  but  we  know  from  a  letter  of 
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George  Mason,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  members,  to 
R.  H.  Lee,  and  from  other  sources,  that  there  was  a  strong 
minority  against  it.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  easterners  were  opposed  to  resisting  English 
oppression,  resisting  it  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms,  but 
they  were  opposed  to  breaking  the  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hoped  that  without  taking  this  step 
England  could  be  brought  to  yield  to  the  American 
demands.  There  were  some  amongst  them,  however,  who 
allied  themselves  on  this  point  with  the  men  of  the  west. 
The  very  man,  for  example,  who  offered  the  resolution  was 
no  other  than  the  aristocratic  Nelson. 

So  soon  as  it  became  obvious  that  Lynch  and  his  west- 
erners, with  allies  from  the  east,  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  House,  the  cavalier  party,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
presenting  a  united  front  to  the  enemy,  ceased  their  oppo- 
sition, permitted  the  vote  to  appear  as  unanimous,  and — to 
their  credit  be  it  said — stood  loyally  by  the  decision  of  the 
convention,  and  offered  as  much  in  money,  in  blood,  and  in 
brains  to  the  cause  of  liberty  as  any  other  section  of  the  Union. 

Having  thus  determined  on  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  convention  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
for  the  new  commonwealth.  It  was  the  first  written 
constitution  that  any  state  had  ever  given  itself,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  can  hardlj^  be  realized  at  the  present 
day  when  constitution  making  has  come  to  be  largely  a 
matter  of  picking  and  choosing  phrases  from  other  men's 
work  and  interspersing  them  with  a  few  bombastic  vapor- 
ings  from  the  men  that  get  the  job  of  putting  them  together. 
In  this  work  also  the  influence  of  Lynch  and  his  western 
followers  was  strongly  felt,  and  their  votes  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  the  new  constitution  the  decidedly  democratic 
character  it  presented  when  compared  with  the  government 
of  the  colony  under  a  crown  charter.  In  the  convention, 
as  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Lynch  did  not  do  much  speak- 
ing; he  left  that  to  Henry,  Madison,  and  other  allies  from 
the  east.     But  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  he  carried  his 
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western  colleagues  as  a  solid  mass  for  or  against  according 
as  he  approved  or  disliked  a  measure.  One  might  say  that 
on  the  floor  he  did  not  have  the  initiative  but  he  exercised 
the  referendum. 

When  the  work  of  the  convention  was  over,  he  returned 
to  his  duties  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Bedford.  He  did 
not  enlist  in  the  army,  partly  because  of  his  Quaker  prin- 
ciples, but  chiefly  because  his  presence  was  imperatively 
necessary  at  home.  He  had  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his 
constituents  to  support  the  action  he  had  advocated  in  the 
convention.  He  had  to  raise  and  equip  recruits  for  the 
army.  He  had,  as  it  were,  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  the 
west  and  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  a  commissary  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  he  had  to  make  some  provision  for 
defence  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  hostile  Indians. 
His  county,  lying  on  the  frontier,  was  not  less  exposed  to 
such  an  inroad  than  "fair  Wyoming,"  whose  woes  some 
years  later  afforded  a  theme  to  a  British  poet.  But  neither 
Quaker  principles  nor  other  duties  would  prevent  his  going 
to  the  front  if  his  services  became  more  necessary  there 
than  at  home.  So  we  find  in  1778  that  the  Court  of  Bed- 
ford "doth  recommend  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
Charles  Lynch  as  a  suitable  person  for  exercising  the  office 
of  colonel  of  militia  in  this  county." 

Lynch  accepted  the  commission  and  immediately  went 
to  work  to  organize  what  able-bodied  men  still  remained 
in  the  county  into  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  For  two  years 
after  this,  however,  the  war  was  waged  outside  of  Virginia 
and  Col.  Lynch  and  his  men  were  not  summoned  to  the 
field.  But  in  1780  the  British  determined  to  shift  the  war 
to  the  south,  and  the  scene  changed.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
dispatched  to  roll  up  the  American  line  from  Georgia  to  the 
River  Dan,  and  then  to  cooperate  with  Benedict  Arnold  and 
Gen.  Philips,  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Norfolk,  in  subjugat- 
ing Virginia.  At  fii-st  Cornwallis'  success  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  eminent  ability,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  southern  patriots  grew  dark. 
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It  was  now  that  Col.  Lynch  found  it  necessary  to  take 
those  steps  that  have  given  his  name  a  world-wide  notoriety. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  had  been  some  Tories 
in  Bedford,  For  the  most  part  they  were  quiet,  thrifty 
men,  far  removed  from  the  ruffians  and  desperadoes  that 
prejudice  has  since  represented  them  to  be.  As  Cornwallis 
advanced  from  the  south,  these  men  believed  the  time  had 
come  when  they  might  do  something  to  promote  the  cause 
they  had  at  heart,  and  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  the 
nature  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Bedford  Court  it  is  recorded  that  thej^  plead 
guilty  to  taking  a  certain  oath  and  administering  it  to 
others.  It  seems  probable  that  this  oath  bound  them  to 
endeavor  to  upset  the  county  organization,  and  to  seize  the 
stores  collected  for  Green's  army  in  North  Carolina,  and 
turn  them  over  to  Cornwallis  on  his  arrival.  Tradition 
says  that  Col.  Lynch  was  made  aware  of  the  conspirators' 
plans  b}^  one  of  their  own  number.  He  had  them  all 
arrested,  and  found  amongst  them  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  county.  Two  of  them  had  been  his  fellow  justices 
on  the  bench  of  the  county  court.  They  were  tried,  plead 
guilty,  and  sentenced  by  Col.  Lynch  and  his  colleagues  to 
fines  and  imprisonment.  The  severest  sentence  prescribed 
a  fine  of  20,000  pounds  in  Colonial  currency  and  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol. 

But  in  passing  these  sentences,  comparatively  mild 
though  they  were,  the  county  court  was  transcending  its 
powers;  it  was  for  the  General  Court  alone  to  try  persons 
accused  of  treason.  So  after  the  war  those  that  had  suffered 
threatened  to  prosecute  Col.  Lynch  and  his  friends,  and  the 
affair  attracted  wide  attention.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  a 
law  suit,  Lynch  had  the  matter  brought  up  before  the 
Legislature,  and  after  a  long  and  thorough  debate  that 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  the  following  act 
was  passed: 

"Whereas  divers  evil  disposed  persons  in  the  year  1780 
formed  a  conspiracy  and  did  actually  attempt  to  levy  war 
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against  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  represented  to  the 
present  General  Assembly  *  *  *  that  Charles  Lynch  and 
other  faithful  citizens  aided  by  detachments  of  volunteers 
from  different  parts  of  the  State,  did  by  timely  and  effectual 
measures  suppress  such  conspiracy,  and  whereas  the  meas- 
ures taken  for  that  purpose  may  not  be  strictly  warranted 
by  law  although  justifiable  from  the  imminence  of  the 
danger, 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the  said  Charles  Lynch  and 
all  other  persons  whatsoever  concerned  in  suppressing  the 
said  conspiracy  *  *  *  stand  indemnified  and  exonerated 
from  all  pains,  penalties,  prosecutions,  actions,  suits,  and 
damages  on  account  thereof." 

The  proceedings  in  Bedford  which  the  Legislature  thus 
pronounced  to  be  illegal,  but  justifiable,  were  imitated  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  and  came  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Lynch 's  Law. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  practice  so  often  adduced  by 
modern  writers  in  proof  of  their  statement  that  democracj'^ 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  lawlessness. 

Judge  Lynch 's  action  was  taken  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  the  throes  of  a  hostile  invasion.  The  General 
Court  before  which  the  conspirators  should  have  been 
tried  was  temporarily  dispersed.  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
the  Governor  of  the  state,  was  proving  himself  peculiarly 
incompetent  to  fill  the  position.  The  whole  executive 
department  was  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  defect  in  the  law  that  induced  Lynch  to  act  as 
he  did;  still  less  was  it  a  spu-it  of  insiibordination  or  a  dis- 
regard of  the  law  on  his  part.  There  were  few  men  living 
more  inclined  than  this  simple  Quaker  farmer  to  render  due 
respect  in  word  and  deed  to  the  established  authorities. 
He  was  driven  to  act  as  he  did  by  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istrative organs  of  the  government  to  discharge  their 
functions. 

But  the  seed  that  Judge  Lynch  had  sown  sprung  up  and 
bore  evil   fruit.     When  a   legislative   body  has   expressly 
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admitted  that  circumstances  may  rise  under  which  breaches 
of  its  laws  by  private  people  are  justifiable,  it  has  enunciated 
a  dangerous  principle.  It  struck  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
Lynch' s  fellows  on  the  western  frontier,  and  they  trans- 
mitted it  to  their  descendants  who  carried  it  constantly  with 
them  as  they  rolled  that  frontier  back  to  the  westward  and 
southward.  It  is  the  principle  on  which  the  practice  of 
lynching  is  justified  to  the  present  day:  men  believe  that 
circumstances  may  arise  under  which  measures,  though  not 
strictly  warranted  by  law,  are  justifiable  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.  And  those  circumstances  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Col.  Lynch  consist  in  the  weakness  of  the  executive.  In 
districts  that  are  thinly  settled  and  comparatively  poor  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  police  to  enforce  the  laws. 
Men  are  forced  to  protect  themselves  against  dangers  that 
they  believe  are  threatening  because  there  is  no  one  else  to 
whom  they  can  look  for  protection.  One  acquainted  with 
the  south  and  south-western  part  of  the  United  States  is 
aware  that  in  the  country  districts  the  minor  county  officers 
are  too  few  in  number  and  are  incompetent  to  a  degree  that 
is  ludicrous.  The  cause  of  the  defect  in  the  government  is 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  and  is  in  no  sense  to 
be  attributed  to  democracy.  The  prevention  of  lynching, 
therefore,  can  not  come  from  the  obliteration  of  race  preju- 
dice, for  that  will  never  be;  nor  yet  from  the  inculcation  of 
a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  spirit,  for  in  many  sections  where 
lynchings  have  occured  the  masses  of  the  people  would  be 
willing  enough  to  obey  the  laws.  The  true  preventive 
will  be  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  local 
police  that  will  win  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  will 
insure  protection  against  crime,  and  will  bring  criminals  to 
a  certain  and  a  speedy  justice.  This  preventive  a  democ- 
racy can  supply  as  well  as  a  monarchy.  A  King  of  Texas 
could  have  done  no  more  to  prevent  the  nineteen  lynchings 
that  occurred  in  the  outlying  counties  in  1897  than  the 
Governor  of  Texas  accomplished.  It  matters  not  what  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  a  people  may  be,  nor  what 
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their  form  of  government,  so  long  as  they  are  sparsely 
scattered  over  a  vast  territory  and  cannot  afford  to  employ 
enough  men  and  competent  men  to  execute  the  law,  to 
make  the  evil-disposed  feel  confident  of  punishment  for 
crime,  and  to  give  the  mass  of  the  people  a  sense  of  secur- 
ity, in  that  community  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  lawlessness. 

But,  it  might  be  urged,  lynchings  occur  in  parts  of  this 
country  that  are  amply  able  to  provide  for  a  proper 
execution  of  the  law.  This  is  due  partly  to  habit  and 
partly  to  example.  When  a  community  has  been  accus- 
tomed for  several  generations  to  self-help  against  misdoers, 
it  is  slow  to  lay  aside  the  practice.  The  feeling  comes  to 
prevail  that  after  all  no  real  injustice  is  done  by  a  party  of 
men  that  punish  a  criminal,  that  such  punishment,  in  fact, 
is  more  effective,  is  a  stronger  deterrent,  than  that  meted 
out  by  the  slow  process  of  the  law.  This  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  that  in  any  way 
allies  the  practice  with  democracy.  For  democracy  is 
based  on  a  trust  in  the  people;  toleration  of  lynching  rests 
on  the  same  foundation.  It  is  not,  therefore  an  accidental 
coincidence  that  Judge  Lynch  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  When  Jefferson  said  that  if 
given  his  choice  between  a  government  without  newspapers 
and  newspapers  without  a  government,  he  would  prefer  the 
latter,  because  he  had  confidence  that  if  the  people  were 
kept  informed  of  what  was  necessary,  they  would  of  them- 
selves take  the  right  course,  he  had  in  mind  Judge  Lynch 
and  such  men  as  he,  Jefferson's  own  friends  and  accquaint- 
ances  in  whom  his  confidence  might  not  have  been  misplaced. 
But  whether  misplaced  in  that  case  or  not,  such  a  conception 
of  democracy  is  surely  misplaced  in  the  regions  where  it 
lives  on  to-day.  The  modern  Judge  Lynch  does  not  always 
show  the  moderation  and  discretion  of  the  originator  of  his 
methods.  In  1786  Gen.  Knox  wrote  to  Washington: 
"We  imagined  that  the  mildness  of  the  government  and 
the  virtue  of  the  people  were  so  correspondent  that  we  were 
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not  as  other  nations,  requiring  brutal  force  to  enforce  the< 
laws.  But  we  find  that  we  are  men,  actual  men,  possess- 
ing all  the  turbulent  passions  belonging  to  that  animal,  and 
that  we  must  have  a  proper  and  adequate  government  for 
him.  Men  of  reflection  and  principle  are  determined  to 
establish  a  government  which  shall  have  the  power  to 
protect  them  in  their  lawful  pursuits.  *  *  *  They  mean 
that  liberty  shall  be  the  basis,  a  liberty  resulting  from  the 
equal  and  firm  administration  of  the  laws."  Such  a  gov- 
ernment as  that  is  the  only  true  democracy,  and  with  such 
a  government  lynching  is  absolutely  incompatible. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  lawlessness  that  publicists  now 
point  out  in  this  country  should  be  explained — just  as  the 
lawlessness  of  ancient  times — as  a  result  not  of  democracy, 
but  of  a  state  of  partial  anarchy  due  to  the  economic  and 
social  condition  of  the  communities  where  it  prevails. 

'V\^ien  he  had  suppressed  the  Tory  conspiracy,  Col. 
Lynch  set  out  with  his  regiment  for  the  east.  With  his 
Rough  Riders  of  the  west  he  aided  in  checking  the  invasion 
under  Benedict  Arnold  and  in  driving  him  back  to  the  sea. 
He  then  marched  to  join  Green  in  North  Carolina  and  was  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse.  His 
services  on  the  field  of  battle  with  his  farmer  cavalry  were 
such  as  to  call  forth  special  commendation  from  Gen. 
Green  who  kept  him  with  him  until  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

After  that  event  Col.  Lynch  resumed  his  duties  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Time  and  again,  as  before  the  war,  we  find  him  mentioned 
in  the  court  records  as  active  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. We  find  him  acting  as  umpire  to  settle  the  little 
disputes  of  his  neighbors,  as  executor  of  the  estates  of  his 
friends  as  one  by  one  they  passed  away,  as  guardian  of  the 
orphans,  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  in  nearly  every  field 
where  a  man  of  honor  and  firmness  was  needed.  He 
lived  to  see  his  country  free,  and  peace  declared  with 
England,  to  renew  his  friendship  with  those  of  his  Tory 
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neighbors  who  had  felt  his  severity  in  time  of  war,  to  see 
the  United  States  reorganized,  and  to  vote  for  the  new  con- 
stitution in  '88.  In  1796  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
was  buried  at  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Staunton,  in  a 
country  which  he  had  found  a  primeval  wilderness,  where 
the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey  shared  the  supremacy, 
and  which  he  left  a  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  law-abiding 
community. 
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OFFICIAL  ACTION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  December  2,  1898,  a 
letter  from  Raymond  M.  Alden,  President  of  the  Federation 
of  Graduate  Clubs,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  soliciting  suggestions  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Federation,  was  referred  to  the  same  committee,  with 
power  to  communicate  with  President  Alden  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee  and  the  President  of  the  University. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  wrote  President  Alden  December 
20, 1898.  The  Committee's  letter  was  approved  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  held  February  24,  1899,  and  the  Committee 
was  instructed  to  confer  with  other  Universities  in  this 
country,  with  a  view  to  the  cooperation  of  American 
Universities  in  the  furtherance  of  a  uniform  standard  for 
the  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees  of 
American  students  in  foreign  Universities .  A  letter  received 
by  the  President  from  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  W.  T.  Harris,  was  referred  to  the  same 
Committee. 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  December  20,  1898. 

Mr.  Raymond  M.  Alden, 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

President  of  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs; 

My  Dear  Sir:— In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Graduate  Council  of  the  University  of  California  the  subject  matter  of 
your  letter  of  October  3rd  was  duly  considered  by  the  undersigned 
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committee.  With  the  approval  of  President  Martin  Kellogg  the  com- 
mittee presents  the  following  views  on  the  three  specific  points 
regarding  which  suggestions  are  asked : 

1.  It  occurs  to  the  committee  that  graduate  students  can  be  of 
service  in  raising  the  standard  of  graduate  work  in  America  hj 
patronizing  and  successfully  completing  higher  courses  whenever  they 
are  offered.  They  will  thus  emphasize  their  readiness  to  undertake 
work  of  a  still  higher  character  and  will  thereby  create  a  demand  for 
such  higher  work  in  institutions  where  it  is  not  already  part  of  the 
regular  programme. 

2.  One  of  the  topics  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the 
convention  might  consider  is  the  status  of  American  graduate  students 
in  foreign  Universities. 

(a)  With  a  view  of  securing  proper  credit  (where  it  is  not  already 
given)  for  advanced  work  done  at  home  at  a  University  of  high 
standing. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  dignity  of  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  by  discouraging  foreign  Universities  from 
conferring  the  Doctor's  degree  on  such  American  students  as  are  not 
prepared  to  take  the  degree  at  home  at  a  University  of  high  standing. 

In  explanation  the  Committee  presents  the  following  facts : 
Of  German  Universities  Berlin  is  the  most  exacting.  Unless  a 
student  has  spent  three  years  in  German  Universities  he  is  not  granted 
an  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin. 
This  rule  is  strictly  enforced  even  in  cases  of  American  students  who 
have  pursued  the  highest  kind  of  graduate  work  for  several  years  at 
our  best  Universities.  Exceptions  are  extremely  rare  and  of  recent 
date.  The  Berlin  authorities  take  the  position  that  the  standard  of 
graduate  work  is  so  different  in  different  American  Universities  that 
they  are  unable  to  properly  grade  American  students  and  are  thereby 
forced  to  treat  them  all  alike.  On  the  other  hand,  an  American  fresh 
from  the  High  School  is  readily  admitted  at  Berlin  and  granted  an 
examination  after  three  years  of  residence — in  the  seventh  semester. 
Counting  the  average  undergraduate  course  to  be  four  years  and  the 
postgraduate  course  to  be  three  years,  it  is  possible  for  an  American 
to  accomplish  at  Berlin  in  three  years  what  would  require  seven  years 
at  home,  while  the  American  who  has  spent  two  years  of  graduate 
work  at  home  and  two  years  at  Berlin  and  thus  can  offer  eight  years 
of  study  after  the  High  School  is  rarely  granted  the  privilege  of  an 
examination  at  Berlin. 

At  other  German  Universities  admission  is  as  easy  for  American 
students  as  at  Berlin,  while  they  are  granted  degrees  in  less  time.  It 
is  a  matter  of  experience  that  American  students  have  taken  Doctor's 
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degrees  in  Germany  within  one  year  after  receiving  the  Bachelor's 
degree  at  home,  which  is  two  years  less  than  the  minimum  required 
at  the  University  of  California.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  degree 
thus  easily  earned  at  a  German  University  is  often  more  highly 
respected  in  this  country  than  a  corresponding  degree  faithfully  earned 
at  our  best  Universities.  The  graduate  student  of  this  country  owes 
it  to  his  alma  mater,  to  the  hospitable  German  Universities,  and  to 
himself  that  these  matters  be  set  right. 

The  Committee  holds  that  American  students  should  not  be  admitted 
to  examination  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Gei-man  Universities,  unless 
they  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  reputable  American  College  or 
University,  nor  unless  they  have  completed  three  years  of  post- 
graduate work  at  German  Universities  or  at  American  Universities  of 
high  standing.  Under  this  rule  students  could  also  at  Berlin  receive 
full  credit  for  work  done  at  home. 

While  the  Committee  has  so  far  confined  itself  to  German  Univer- 
sities, it  might  be  well  for  the  Federation  to  consider  also  the  standing 
of  American  students  in  other  foreign  Universities.  It  will  probably 
be  of  interest  to  your  Federation  to  know  that  the  undersigned 
Committee  was  appointed  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  cooperating  with  other  Universities  in  adjust- 
ing the  status  of  American  students  in  foreign  Universities. 

Among  other  topics  your  Federation  might  also  discuss  the  question 
of  Honorary  Degrees.  The  Faculties  of  the  University  of  California 
are  not  in  favor  of  conferring  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  of  Sc.D.  as 
honorary  degrees,  but  consider  that  only  the  degrees  of  LL.D.,  D.D., 
L.H.D.,  should  be  so  conferred. 

3.  The  committee  entertains  the  highest  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
your  Handbook  of  Graduate  Courses. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.W.  HiLGARD,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Edward  B.  Clapp,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  O.  Leuschner,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Chairman. 


Approved:     Martin  Kellogg,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  University. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  held  February 
14,  1899,  Regent  Budd  offered  the  following: 

Resolved:  That  commencing  on  July  1,  1899,  the  University  year 
shall  be  divided  into  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  recesses 
of  one  week  between  quarters. 

Resolved  further  :  That  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Univer- 
sity shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  students  entering  in  any 
quarter;  provided  that  a  vacation  may  be  granted  to  the  force  of 
instruction  and  students  during  any  quarter  of  the  University  year, 
provided  that  the  efficiency  of  the  University  is  not  affected  thereby, 
or  the  reasonable  demands  for  instruction  ignored. 

Resolved  further  :  That  the  Acting  President  of  the  University 
be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  report  to  the  Board  at  its  regular  meeting 
in  April,  1899,  a  plan  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  other  details 
as  to  admission  of  students  and  such  other  matters  as  he  may  deem 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions. 

Action  was  postponed  that  conference  might  be  had  with 
President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  on 
March  24  gave  a  history  of  the  manner  in  which  this  method 
had  been  pursued  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
results  thereby  achieved.  On  motion  of  Regent  Budd  it 
was  voted  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting  be  sent  to  the  Academic  Council  with  the 
request  that  that  body  formally  report  to  the  Regents  its 
views  as  to  the  policy  of  adopting  the  plan  of  continuous 
sessions  as  outlined  in  said  resolution. 

In  pursuance  of  this  motion  President  Kellogg  appointed 
Professors  Slate,  Jones,  Clapp,  Christy,  and  Bacon  as  a 
committee  to  consider  the  matter,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Academic  Council  held  April  7,  1899,  they  submitted  the 
following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California: 

The  essential  point  in  the  proposition  referred  by  the 
Board  to  the  Academic  Council  we  understand  to  be  the  one  concern- 
ing our  "views  as  to  the  policy  of  adopting  the  plan  of  continuous 
sessions." 

We  deem  this  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  importance  and  worthy  of 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration.  The  advantages  of  the  plan 
proposed  have  been  recently  presented  to  you  by  President  Harper  of 
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the  University  of  Chicago.  And  while  the  advantages  described  by 
him  appeal  strongly  to  us,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  consider  thoroughly  the  general  policy 
involved  and  to  weigh  well  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  execution 
of  the  plan. 

We,  therefore,  suggest  some  of  the  problems  which  a  discussion  of 
the  question  raises. 

1.  A  first  problem  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  for  the  past  thirty  years  been  conducted 
according  to  ideas  which  find  expression  in  its  plan  as  now  realized. 
To  adapt  a  new  organization  to  long  established  conditions  demands  a 
careful  consideration  of  many  elements.  The  University  of  Chicago 
was  projected  from  the  outset  on  its  existing  lines,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  it  is  the  sole  exemplar  of  the  plan  of  continuous  session. 

2.  A  second  problem— and  the  first  in  importance— is  the  educa- 
tional one.  We  must  detei-mine  how  our  educational  bearings  would 
be  affected  by  the  suggested  change.  We  must  consider  whether  it 
might  involve,  or  how  it  may  be  prevented  from  involving,  the  loss  of 
the  ideals  in  education  which  we  cherish.  We  must  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  result  in  a  process  of  cramming,  and  thus  destroy  the  manifest 
benefits  of  extensive  study.  Any  new  system  must  be  arranged  so  as 
to  preserve  the  advantages  of  continued  reflection  upon  subjects  of 
study,  and  of  personal  influence  by  the  best  minds  in  the  Faculty. 

3.  A  third  problem  is  offered  by  the  differences  of  environment  and 
constituency.  So  far  as  climatic  conditions  are  concerned,  we  are 
unquestionably  better  situated  than  Chicago  for  study  and  instruction 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  Chicago  is  in  the  midst  of  educa- 
tional conditions  quite  different  from  ours.  More  than  a  hundred 
colleges  surround  it,  and  from  these  and  from  the  population  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  Valley  it  draws  its  summer  quarter  students.  What 
constituency  is  there  from  which  we  may  draw  our  summer  quarter 
students?  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  fully  determined  in  advance;  and 
we  consider  it  prudent  to  estimate  it  more  closely  than  can  be  done  at 
the  present  moment.  The  statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  students  of 
the  summer  quarter  in  Chicago  are  to  a  large  extent  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  quarters,  and  that  comparatively  few  students  pro- 
long the  strain  of  continual  mental  activity  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Can  we  fill  our  class-rooms  during  the  summer  quarter  with  any  other 
persons  than  public -school  teachers?  And  can  we  fill  them  with  such 
persons?  Granting  that  we  can,  shall  we  be  able  to  give  them  the 
instruction  that  will  be  most  profitable  to  them?  For  the  very  object 
of  the  four  quarter  system  is  to  ensure  that  the  summer  quarter  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  other  quarters.     The  University  must  be  kept  at 
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full  working  force  all  the  year  as  regards  the  ability,  if  not  the  number, 
of  the  faculty ;  and  the  quality,  if  not  the  number,  of  the  students. 

We  earnestly  desire  to  make  the  resources  of  the  University  avail- 
able to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  only  question  in  our  minds 
is  how  this  may  best  be  done.  The  dates  of  school  vacations  must 
vary  greatly  in  the  differing  local  climates  of  California,  and  they  do 
not  coincide  with  the  Chicago  summer  quarter.  The  teachers  do  not 
have  any  one  vacation  of  suflBcient  length;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  their 
chief  vacation  is  short,  and  is  needed  for  recuperation.  All  such  con- 
siderations ought  to  be  duly  weighed. 

4.  A  fourth  problem  is,  whether  the  continuous  session  is  to  apply 
to  all  the  Colleges  in  Berkeley,  or  whether  the  Engineering  Colleges, 
for  example,  are  to  be  excepted. 

5.  A  fifth  problem  is  the  financial  one.  Can  our  present  income  be 
so  distributed  as  to  meet  the  demands  consequent  upon  keeping  the 
University  open  all  the  year?  Are  the  additional  funds  to  be  obtained 
from  private  sources,  or  will  the  State  grant  them?  Shall  the  student 
be  charged  a  fee,  and,  if  so,  a  fee  for  each  quarter  of  attendance,  or 
only  for  the  Summer  quarter? 

6.  A  sixth  problem  is  related  to  the  fifth.  There  is  manifestly  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  multiplying  our  objects  of  expenditure.  We 
believe  that  the  income  and  energies  of  the  University  should  be 
conserved,  concentrated,  and  intensified.  We  believe  that  a  strong 
University  should  show  strength  in  every  department.'  We  believe 
that  no  addition  should  be  made  to  the  existing  activities  of  the 
University  if  the  situation  is  such  that  this  course  tends  to  weaken 
them.  And  while  we  believe  that  the  University  should  minister  to 
every  element  of  the  intellectual  life  in  the  community  as  rapidly  as 
it  can,  we  yet  believe  that  it  incurs  the  danger  of  satisfying  no  claim 
completely,  if  its  energies  and  resources  are  dissipated. 

7.  A  seventh  problem  is,  whether  the  Chicago  plan  is  the  only  one 
or  the  best  one  to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  suggestion  of  these  problems,  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  do  not  exhaust  the  field  of  discussion,  should  indicate 
any  opposition  on  our  part  to  the  plan  proposed,  but  only  our  sincere 
desire  to  have  the  subject  considered  deliberately  and  maturely.  It 
might  even  prove  upon  examination  that,  by  the  adoption  of  a  four 
quarter  system  in  some  form,  we  might  economize  our  resources  and 
intensify  our  activities.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  able  to  distribute 
our  faculty,  our  students,  and  our  courses  of  instruction  in  such  wise 
as  so  keep  the  University  open  all  the  year,  without  any  considerable 
addition  of  cost,  but  with  increased  effectiveness  of  work,  and  enlarged 
benefit  to  the  people. 
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We  consider  it  impracticable  to  solve  the  questions  involved  and 
properly  adjust  our  conditions  so  as  to  put  any  plan  of  continuous 
session  into  operation  by  July  1,  1899. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  your  honorable  body  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  Academic  Council  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  definitive 
report  on  this  subject  after  thorough  investigation  and  deliberation, 

Martin  Kellogg, 

Chairman  Academic  Council. 
In  the  Academic  Council, 

Berkeley,  April  7,  1899. 

Attest : 

James  Sutton, 

Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council,  held  February 
20,  1899,  the  following  minute  was  adopted: 

This  Council  has  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  great  grief  which  has 
come  to  one  of  its  members,  Professor  Albin  Putzker,  and  hereby 
gives  expression  to  its  profound  sympathy  with  him  and  his  family. 

While  thus  sharing  the  sorrow  of  our  colleague,  we  share  also  the 
father's  pride  in  the  young  man,  who  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  but  bravely  laid  it  down  at  the  call  of  duty  and  patriotism. 
Such  deaths  sanctify  the  nation's  life. 

It  is  hereby  voted  that,  when  this  Council  adjourns,  it  adjourn  out 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Bruno  Putzker. 

It  is  further  voted,  that  this  minute  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
the  Council,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  given  to  Professor  Putzker. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council,  March  10,  1899, 
Professor  Jones  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships, 
reported  recommending  that  Florence  E,  Barnard,  Sopho- 
more, Social  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  be  appointed  State  of 
California  Scholar  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Districts, 
succeeding  G.  Van  Schaick,  graduated  December  last;  also, 
that  Ralph  H.  Curtiss,  Sophomore,  Natural  Sciences, 
Redlands,  be  appointed  Levi  Strauss  Scholar  from  the 
Seventh  District,  succeeding  H.  N.  Baglej^,  on  leave.  The 
report  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council,  March  10,  1899, 
it  was  voted  to  add  the  following  paragraph  to  §60  of  the 
Joint  Regulations: 
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Students  who  bring  from  accredited  preparatory  schools  credits  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must 
pass  an  examination  at  the  University  on  the  subjects  covered  by  such 
credits  before  these  may  be  counted  as  cancelling  any  portion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  units  required  for  graduation. 

But  any  department  is  at  liberty  to  accept  such  credits,  without 
examination,  as  releasing  the  student  from  a  part  of  the  number  of 
hours  of  prescribed  studies  in  that  department.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  student  must  add  to  his  free  elective  list  a  number  of  hours  equal 
to  that  thus  subtracted  from  his  prescribed  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council,  March  13,  1899, 
the  foUowing  report  of  the  Committee  on  Regulations  was 
adopted  without  dissent: 

With  reference  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  matriculation  credits 
the  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following,  to  be 
inserted  as  a  fifth  group  of  paragraphs  under  ?11  of  the  Joint  Regula- 
tions : 

Matriculation  credits  may  be  obtained : 

(1)  By  entrance  examination. 

(2)  By  recommendation  from  accredited  schools. 

(3)  By  credentials  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  duly 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  heads  of  departments. 

(4)  For  matriculation  subjects  which  are  continued  in  the  Univer- 
sity, by  recommendation  from  the  heads  of  departments,  based  upon 
creditable  college  work. 

No  other  methods  of  acquiring  matriculation  credits  will  be  recog- 
nized except  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council,  March  13,  1899, 
the  Secretary  presented  the  request  of  the  President  that  a 
Committee,  to  consist  of  Professors  Gayley,  Moses,  Slate, 
Jones,  and  Ritter,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  University  of  California  Debating 
Union,  said  Committee  to  confer  with  similar  committees 
appointed  by  the  students  and  by  the  alumni;  and  it  was 
so  ordered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council,  March  13,  1899, 
the  following  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Regula- 
tions was  adopted: 

That  final  examinations — and  also,  in  the  case  of  year-courses, 
mid-year    examinations — be  assigned  for  all    undergraduate  courses 
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excepting  only  such  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  as  shall  have 
been  exempted  by  authorization  of  the  Academic  Council;  and  are  so 
listed  on  the  Annual  Announcement  of  Courses. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  14,  1899  it  was  voted  that  the 
rule  go  into  effect  in  the  academic  year,  1899-1900. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Council  held  March  25, 
1898,  a  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  some  statement  concerning  the  organization  of 
instruction  in  American  High  Schools  and  Universities,  for 
the  information  of  foreign  educational  authorities.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  Associate 
Professor  Leuschner,  Professor  Hilgard,  Professor  Clapp. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate,  held  May  3, 1899, 
the  following  Memorial  of  Justice  Field  was  adopted: 
To  the  Academic  Senate  of  the  University  of  California, 

Gentlemen : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  memorial 
notice  of  the  death  of  Justice  Field  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Stephen  Johnson  Field,  for  twenty-nine  years  honorary  Professor 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  California,  and  for  more  than  thirty-four 
years  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  finished 
his  work,  full  of  years  and  crowned  with  honors. 

At  such  a  time,  we  as  Californians,  cannot  forget  the  debt  our 
State  owes  to  his  public  labors.  In  pionepr  days  when  crowds  of 
eager  gold  hunters  invaded  a  land  governed  by  Spanish  Codes  and 
covered  by  Mexican  Land  Grants,  a  condition  of  affairs  arose  altogether 
unprecedented.  Daily  conflicts  of  interest  were  too  often  settled  by 
violent  means.  At  this  juncture,  his  legislative  work,  guided  by  far 
sighted  sagacity,  gave  the  force  of  law  to  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  miners,  and  not  only  brought  order  of  chaos,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  mining  laws  of  our  country.  Ever  mindful  of  the 
poor  and  struggling,  he  originated  the  law  which  prevented  the  creditor 
from  seizing  the  tools  and  implements  by  which  the  artisan  earned  his 
daily  bread.  He  organized  the  judicial  system  of  our  State,  drew  up 
its  first  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  and  for  many  years 
administered  justice  on  its  Supreme  Bench. 

Full  of  love  for  his  country,  through  all  the  terrible  times  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  fearless  in  his  devotion  to  the  Union;  and  we  are 
proud  to  remember  that  the  lamented  Lincoln  transferred  him,  a  life- 
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long  Democrat,  from  the  Supreme  Bench  of  California  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Here  again  his  conspicuous  abilities,  in  solving  the 
many  problems  that  followed  the  Civil  War,  were  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  He  helped  to  establish  the  solid  historical  and 
logical  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  inherent  supremacy  of  the  United 
States,  thus  placing  the  Union  upon  a  firm  foundation,  while  at  the 
same  time  defining  the  position  of  the  States  and  asserting  their  neces- 
sary existence  and  peculiar  rights  in  a  manner  no  less  certain. 

But  the  man  is  always  greater  than  his  work,  and  this  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  Justice  Field.  With  a  liberal  education  and 
a  mind  broadened  by  foreign  travel,  gifted  with  a  wonderful  felicity  of 
expression  and  a  remarkable  faculty  for  clearness  and  precision  of 
statement,  and  with  ample  legal  learning,  he  was  peculiarly  charac- 
terized by  a  high  intellectual  power,  which  enabled  him  to  find  in  the 
tangle  of  conflicting  opinions  the  fundamental  and  universal  principle. 
This  capacity  was  joined  to  a  creative  faculty  by  which  he  was  able  to 
replace  ancient  and  obsolete  dogmas  by  more  just,  consistent,  and 
practical  doctrines,  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  our  own  times 
and  country.  To  the  highest  intellectual  qualities  was  added  the 
highest  moral  attribute  of  the  ideal  judge — absolute  fearlessness. 
Courting  neither  popularity  nor  favor,  his  decisions  possess  the  qualities 
of  unity,  consistency,  and  universality  to  a  degree  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  they  embrace  most  of  the  important  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  political  science  that  have  arisen  in  our  country 
during  the  last  third  of  the  century. 

In  his  personal  relations  he  was  warm-hearted,  gentle,  and 
sympathetic,  devoted  to  his  family,  and  a  faithful  friend.  And  he  was 
ever  a  lover  of  learning.  Our  young  men  may  well  study  the 
remarkable  life  of  this  profound  jurist,  and  take  heart  from  his  example 
of  the  possibilities  for  usefulness  to  their  country  which  capacity, 
education,  studious  industry,  courage,  and  a  high  purpose  place  before 
them. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  by  the  Academic  Senate  of  the  University 
of  California, 

That  we  express  to  the  widow  of  Justice  Field  and  to  the  members 
of  his  family  our  deep  sense  of  loss  and  our  profound  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement;  and  also  that  this  memorial  be  engrossed  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Academic  Senate,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Field 
and  to  the  public  press. 

Martin  Kellogg, 

George  Davidson, 

Charles  W.  Slack,  )Committee. 

G.  H.  HowisoN, 

S.  B.  Christy. 
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SUMMER  COURSES. 


Diiring  the  six  weeks  beginning  Monday,  May  29,  1899, 
and  ending  Saturday,  July  8,  1899,  courses  of  instruction 
will  be  offered  at  the  University  of  California,  in  Pedagogy, 
History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  The  courses 
offered  this  year  have  been  placed  at  an  earlier  date  than  in 
former  years,  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in  Los  Angeles,  July 
llth-14th. 

While  the  exercises  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  other  quali- 
fied persons  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses,  with 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

The  work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  will  consist  of 
practical  laboratory  courses,  supplemented  by  lectures  upon 
the  principles  involved.  Progress  in  developing  the  meth- 
ods and  fixing  clearly  the  aims  of  such  work  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  the  best  results  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  books.  This  fact  enhances  the  importance  to  teachers 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  In  these  subjects,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  students  and  applicants  who  wish 
to  do  experimental  work  in  preparation  for  University 
matriculation.  An  opportunity  to  cover  somewhat  advanced 
ground  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  will  be  offered  to  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  students. 

Details  will  be  so  arranged  that  a  course  in  Phj^sics 
and  one  in  Chemistry  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time; 
but  there  is  an  evident  advantage,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
thoroughness,  in  confining  the  effort  to  one  of  the  two 
subjects. 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  may  be  withdrawn,  for  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  applicants. 

From  May  22nd  to  August  12th,  the  University  Library 
will  be  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
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9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  To  attendants  upon  Summer 
Courses  will  be  extended  the  Library  privileges  accorded  to 
regular  students,  including  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
books.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required.  This  deposit,  less 
unpaid  fines  or  charges,  is  returned  when  the  depositor 
leaves  the  University. 

The  courses  offered  are : 

Introduction  to  Pedagogy.  A  course  will  be  given  five  hours 
weekly  by  Fletcher  Bascom  Dresslar,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to 
inquii-e  into  some  of  the  principles  underlying  effective  methods  of 
instruction,  with  especial  reference  to  the  work  of  the  common  schools. 
A  systematic  course  of  reading  will  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the 
lectures. 

The  following  courses  in  History  will  be  given  five  hours  weekly 
by  Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  and 
Political  Economy: 

American  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  down  to  1861.  The  course  will  be  conducted  by  the  topical 
method.  The  lectures  and  discussions  will  aim  to  make  clear  the 
principles,  institutions,  and  tendencies  of  the  more  important  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  to  develop  any  con- 
tinuous story  of  events.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  prepare  two  special  papers  upon  assigned  subjects.  The  object  of 
these  papers,  and  of  the  conferences  at  stated  times,  will  be  to  teach 
methods  of  research  and  to  cultivate  skill  in  the  handling  of  material. 
Besides  using  the  University  library,  it  will  be  necessary  for  students 
in  the  preparation  of  some  of  these  papers  to  make  use  of  the  San 
Francisco  libraries,  especially  the  Free  Public  Library  and  the  Law 
Library ; 

Mediaeval  History.  An  intensive  study  of  the  history,  institu- 
tions, and  life  of  France  and  Germany  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  Great  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  course,  also, 
the  topical  method,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  followed.  Students  will 
make  large  use  of  the  collections  of  mediaeval  documents  (many  of 
them  having  been  published  in  translation),  illustrating  the  subjects 
taken  up  in  the  lectures  and  discussions.  Some  of  these  documents 
will  be  examined  critically,  and  papers  involving  such  examination  of 
the  sources  will  be  required.  The  aims  of  the  course  are  two:  to 
secure  exact  information  as  to  the  events  and  forces  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  to  obtain  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  understanding  of 
the  life  and  ideals  of  that  highly  important  period  which  includes  the 
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feudalization  of  Europe,  the  conflict  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 
the  Crusades,  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  scholasticism,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance. 

If  called  for  by  a  sufficient  number,  two  of  the  three  following 
courses  in  Mathematics  will  be  given  five  hours  weekly  by  Charles 
Albert  Noble,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics:  Advanced  Algebra, 
theory  of  infinite  series ;  Determinants  and  theory  of  Equations  ; 
Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  An  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  plane  geometry  (subjects  3  and  4  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  University)  is  prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses. 

The  courses  in  Physics  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Boynton,  in  the 
laboratories  in  East  Hall.  The  laboratories  will  be  open  daily,  except- 
ing Saturday,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  courses  in  Chemistry  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Be'attie,  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Chemistry  Building.  The  laboratories  will  be  open 
daily,  excepting  Saturday,  from  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  p.m. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 


Over  nine  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
University  Library  during  the  last  four  months,  chiefly  by 
purchase. 

By  the  generosity  of  the  Due  de  Loubat  the  Library  has 
been  enriched  with  a  copy  of  Borunda's  Clave  general  de 
Jeroglificas  Americanos. 

A  most  interesting  and  highly  valued  Christmas  present 
was  made  us  by  the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York,  being  its 
Liber  Scriptorum.  This  folio,  elegantly  printed  by  De 
Vinne,  contains  original  essays,  tales,  and  poems  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  each  bearing  the  autograph  of  the  writer. 

Dr.  Edward  Gray  presented  a  copy  of  Vera  y  Gonzalez 
Diccionario  de  la  lengua  castellana;  Mr.  Robert  Howe 
Fletcher  his  charming  Annals  of  the  Bohemian  Club;  Dr. 
William  Boericke  contributed  a  number  of  medical  books 
and  pamphlets;  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  completed  our  set  of  the  Missionary  Herald 
from  1818  to  present  date;  and  numerous  gifts  have  come 
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from  President  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mi*s.  Frances 
Fuller  Victor,  Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  Samuel  Put- 
nam Avery,  Miss  Mabel  Craft,  O.  B.  Parkinson,  Intercon- 
tinental Railway  Commission,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Universite  de  Lille,  and  many  other  persons  and  institutions. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  of  Miss  M.  W.  Shinn's 
Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child  will  be  issued 
immediately. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


The  last  issue  of  the  Annales  de  la  Science  Agronomique , 
the  official  journal  of  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture, 
contains  a  30- page  abstract  and  discussion  of  the  portions 
of  the  last  Report  of  the  California  Experiment  Station 
treating  of  Alkali  lands,  their  treatment  and  reclamation. 
This  subject  is  of  some  interest  even  in  southern  France, 
but  it  is  as  important  to  the  French  colonies  of  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  as  it  is  to  the  arid  west  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
evident  the  work  of  our  station  is  appreciated  abroad. 
Quite  latelj^,  one  of  the  agricultural  journals  of  Queens- 
land, Australia,  reproduced  almost  the  whole  of  Bulletin 
No.  121,  on  the  conservation  of  soil  moisture,  with  the 
illustrations  accompanying.  The  same  bulletin  has  been 
republished  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  official  report  of  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  the  plates  have  been 
worn  out  by  reprints  within  the  State. 

Professor  Hilgard  has  received  from  Baron  Ferd.  von 
Richthofen,  of  Berlin,  a  pressing  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  seventh  International  Geographical  Con- 
gress, with  a  special  view  to  participation  in  the  discussion 
of  the  utilization  of  arid  lands  which  has  assumed  pressing 
importance  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  equally  so  in 
much  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Russia;  in  the 
French  possessions  in  Northern  Africa;  in  Egypt  and  the 
Cape  Colonies,  in  northwestern  India,  in  Persia  and  Syria, 
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as  well  as  in  a  large  portion  of  Australia.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  this  subject  has  been  placed  on  the  program  of 
this  or  any  other  international  gathering;  and  as  it  has 
been  more  thoroughly  studied  in  California  than  anywhere 
else,  Prof.  Hilgard  is  asked  to  lend  his  aid  in  its  elucidation. 
Von  Richthofen  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  geology, 
geography,  and  climatology;  is  permanent  president  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Berlin  from  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  4  of  the 
present  year.  While  it  is  doubtful  that  Prof.  Hilgard  will 
be  able  to  attend,  he  will  contribute  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 
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STATEMENT   FOR   1898-99.* 


By  Martin  Kellogg. 


Our  statistics  for  the  past  year  are  interesting  and  satis- 
factory. The  roll  of  students  at  Berkeley  numbers  about 
1,715,  an  increase  of  50  since  the  year  preceding,  and  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  It  is  an  increase  of  460  per 
cent,  over  the  number  ten  years  ago.  Counting  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  University,  the  whole  number 
enrolled  the  past  year  is  2,200,  or  more.  The  degrees  given 
to-day  number  360. 

The  University  has  received  important  gifts  during  the 
year.  Chief  among  these  is  that  which  was  announced  in  a 
communication  from  Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood,  dated  Sep- 
tember 13,  1898,  and  presented  through  Regent  Arthur 
Rodgers.     The  communication  was  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  September  13,  1898. 
To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California, 

Gentlemen: — I  hereby  tender  to  you  the  following  property:  The 
Flood  residence  and  a  tract  of  about  five  hundred  and  forty  acres  near 
Menlo  Park,  California.  One-half  interest  in  about  twenty-four 
hundred  acres  of  marsh  land  adjacent  to  the  residence  tract,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bear  Creek  Water  Company,  which 
supplies  water  to  Menlo  Park  and  vicinity. 

The  only  conditions  I  desire  to  accompany  this  gift  are,  that  the 
residence  and  reasonable  area  about  it,  including  the  present  orna- 
mental grounds,   shall   be  kept   in  good  order  for  the  period  of  fifty 

*  President's  Commencement  Statement,  1899. 
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years,  and  the  net  income  from  the  property  and  its  proceeds  shall  be 
devoted  to  some  branch  of  commercial  education. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cora  Jane  Flood. 

The  offer  of  Miss  Flood  was  gratefully  accepted.  The 
mansion  thus  given  to  the  University  is  one  of  the  finest 
ever  built  on  this  coast,  and  will  outlast  this  generation  as 
the  monument  of  a  successful  and  typical  pioneer,  whose 
memory  is  sacred  to  his  children.  The  land  included  in 
this  gift  is  susceptible  of  \evy  valuable  uses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State. 

An  important  gift  of  a  scholarship  has  just  been  received 
from  Mrs.  C.  B.  Houghton,  of  Benicia.  Its  amount  is  to 
be  $150  a  year,  with  a  preference  for  residents  of  Benicia 
and  the  vicinity,  or  those  who  have  special  ties  with  that 
locality.  This  scholarship  is  founded  in  memorj^  of  her 
late  husband,  Cornelius  B.  Houghton,  and  is  to  be  called 
by  his  name.  He  was  born  April  14,  1823,  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  came  to  California  in  1849.  He  resided  in 
Benicia  from  1853  till  his  death,  honored'  for  his  public 
spirit  and  civic  service,  for  the  integrity  and  purity  of  his 
life. 

Other  gifts  may  be  mentioned  as  follows : 

From  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  to  the 
Mining  Department,  an  ore-sample  grinder.  From  H.  P. 
Chandler,  to  the  Botan}^  Department,  750  specimens  of 
flowering  plants.  From  Mrs.  Elise  C.  Hall,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  to  the  Medical  Department,  a  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive medical  library,  owned  by  her  deceased  husband, 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Hall.  From  D.  Henshaw  Ward,  74  rare 
English  volumes  of  the  last  century.  From  Mrs.  Phebe 
A.  Hearst,  a  collection  of  choice  architectural  books,  of 
the  value  of  $250.  From  James  K.  Moffitt,  a  third  annual 
gift  of  $100  to  the  library.  From  Mrs.  Hannah  Weill,  a 
number  of  Hebrew  books  for  the  Semitic  collection.  From 
the  Due  de  Loubat,  a  valuable  facsimile  of  the  Maya  codex. 
From  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  two  valuable  reports  issued  by 
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the  Italian  School  of  Commerce  at  Venice.  From  Lieuten- 
ant C.  G.  Calkins,  of  the  Hydrographic  Survey,  71  volumes. 
Within  the  year  the  University  has  received  the  library 
bequeathed  to  it  hy  Professor  George  M.  Richardson,  in 
1896;   it  contains  1015  volumes. 

Gifts  of  service  have  been  continued  by  Rabbi  Jacob 
Voorsanger,  Judge  C.  H.  Lindley,  Professor  H.  Schussler, 
and  Dr.  G.  Gutsch.  In  the  absence  of  Lieutenant  Cloman, 
who  was  summoned  to  the  field,  Professor  Frank  Soule  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Military  Department,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering.  Professor 
George  Davidson  has  begun  his  work  in  the  newly-estab- 
lished College  of  Commerce.  Other  courses  in  that  College 
have  been  given  in  the  Departments  of  History  and  Political 
Science.  Professor  C.  C.  Plehn  has  done  ef&cient  work  as 
its  dean. 

University  Extension  Courses  have  been  given  in  San 
Francisco,  with  numerous  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  by  Professors  and  Instructors  in  the  University. 
The  Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  vigorously  pushed 
throughout  the  year,  and  have  excited  great  interest. 
Numerous  commendatory  resolutions  from  the  attendants 
on  these  meetings  are  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  Office. 
Nearly  one  hundred  meetings  were  scheduled. 

Additional  courses  in  Summer  Schools  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  a  further  expansion  of  summer  work  is  being 
organized  for  another  year. 

Since  the  last  Commencement  we  have  welcomed  three 
distinguished  educators  from  the  East ;  two  of  them  coming 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Union.  Professor 
William  James,  of  Harvard,  was  here  in  August,  and 
delivered  memorable  addresses  both  in  Berkeley  and 
Oakland.  President  William  R.  Harper  was  our  guest  on 
Charter  Day,  and  aroused  much  enthusiasm  by  the  work  of 
his  crowded  week.  Professor  John  Dewey,  of  Chicago, 
has  just  completed  a  brief  and  masterly  series  of  lectures  in 
Philosophy. 
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The  relations  between  the  University  and  the  secondary 
schools  have  continued  in  full  force.  High  schools  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight  are  on  the  list  of  those  which  ask 
for  accrediting. 

The  interest  in  Athletics  has  been  more  general  and 
more  fruitful  than  in  any  former  year.  There  has  been 
faithful  training  in  football,  baseball,  and  track  athletics, 
with  duly  gratifying  results.  In  the  still  more  important 
tests  of  intellectual  life,  the  Carnot  medal  and  the  inter- 
collegiate debates  have  shown  undiminished  intellectual 
vitality.  To  the  list  of  gifts  for  the  year  may  now  be 
added  the  sum  of  $200  offered  by  Mr.  James  Moffitt  to  the 
winning  side  in  the  debate  between  the  Universities.  Like 
the  gift  of  Senator  Perkins  last  year,  this  new  prize  fell  to 
the  lot  of  our  representatives. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Departments  have  already  occupied  their  new  quarters  in 
the  Affiliated  Colleges  Buildings.  The  Law,  Dental,  and 
Veterinary  Departments  look  forward  to  an  early  transfer. 
The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  is  undergoing  extensive 
improvements,  the  additional  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  F,  Searles. 

The  Wilmerding  School,  under  the  care  of  the  Regents, 
has  found  a  Director,  and  a  very  desirable  site  for  its 
buildings.  The  lot  originally  selected  has  been  exchanged 
for  a  more  convenient  one  very  near  the  Lick  School. 
The  two  schools  will  thus  be  enabled  to  work  in  friendly 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Everett  Schwartz,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
whose  work  in  that  city  was  most  highly  esteemed,  was 
last  autumn  elected  Director  of  the  School,  and  came  to 
San  Francisco  before  the  close  of  the  year.  He  has  since 
then  been  preparing  the  way  for  opening  the  School  next 
September.     Plans  for  the  first  building  are  completed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  certain  denominational  institu- 
tions, either  colleges  or  seminaries,  are  entertaining  the 
thought  of  closer  proximitj'  to  the  University.  From  the 
time  of  President  Oilman  the  invitation  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  University  in  all  secular  studies  has  been  freely- 
extended.  At  last  there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction. 
The  Christian  Seminary  came  to  Berkeley  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  Congregational  Seminary  has  now  determined  to 
come  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  other  denominations  take 
the  advice  of  President  Harper,  they  will  follow  these 
examples,  and  thus  secure  economy  of  administration  and 
wider  views  of  life  for  their  graduates. 

The  Regents'  Committee  on  Finance  has  presented  a 
report  which  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  University, 
and  deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  the  Univer- 
sity's friends.  The  financial  situation  is  briefly  this :  An 
income  increased  about  33  per  cent,  over  the  income  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  number  of  students  at  Berkeley  increased 
460  per  cent.  With  a  budget  for  1899-1900  prepared  with 
a  view  to  the  closest  economy,  the  estimated  deficit  is 
over  $47,000.  The  reason  of  the  deficit  is  solely  the 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  roll  of  students.  It  costs  no 
more  now  than  ten  years  ago  to  educate  a  student;  in  fact, 
it  costs  much  less.  But  no  comparative  gain  per  capita 
can  compete  with  the  percentages  given  above;  33  can 
never  be  made  equal  to  460.  It  is  a  mathematical  impossi- 
bility that  the  University  should  go  on  expanding  as  it  has 
done,  with  an  income  that  has  small  prospect  of  expanding, 
and  is  so  hopelessly  inadequate. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  proposed  several  methods 
of  meeting  the  deficit.  The  only  one  that  could  give 
permanent  relief,  and  which  was  recommended  by  the 
committee,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Board.  The  other 
methods  proposed  are  such  as  would  cripple  the  work  of  the 
University,  by  cutting  down  departments,  or  by  a  general 
reduction  of  salaries  and  budget  allotments.  Some  one  of 
these  plans  may  be  adopted,  or  a  new  and  perhaps  a  mixed 
scheme  may  be  devised  by  the  larger  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  any  of  the  plans  submitted, 
nor  to  suggest  any  different  scheme  of  retrenchment.     But 
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I  deem  it  important  to  say  to  the  California  public,  that 
most  of  the  plans  proposed  already  cannot  give  permanent 
relief.  Whatever  enforced  reductions  are  made  for  the 
coming  year,  the  same  difficulties  will  return  the  next  year, 
and  in  subsequent  years.  The  enormous  disparity  between 
expenses  and  income  cannot  be  cured  by  any  heroic 
surgery. 

I  make  these  statements  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
imperative  necessity  of  help  for  the  University  from  other 
sources  than  those  which  are  now  relied  on.  We  must  have 
endowments  for  chairs  of  instruction.  The  Universitj^  has 
been  generously  founded  and  maintained,  both  by  the  nation 
and  by  the  State.  With  ordinary  growth  it  might  go  for- 
ward with  its  present  resources.  But  our  prosperity  has 
overborne  us;  we  cannot  educate,  with  lavish  freedom 
from  tuition,  all  the  youth  that  throng  to  our  doors.  Our 
cry  is  now  for  endowments!  endowments!  to  lift  one,  and 
another,  and  many  of  the  departments  from  their  abject 
dependence  on  the  general  fund.  A  great  University  costs 
large  sums  for  its  proper  maintenance.  The  State  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  it  all.  Private  munificence  must  come  in 
to  supplement  public  appropriations.  Private  munificence, 
in  furnishing  endowments  for  instruction,  is  now  the 
supreme  need  of  the  University  of  California. 

In  soliciting  such  help  from  those  who  have  money  to 
spare,  I  suggest  again,  as  I  have  done  before,  that  the 
Alumni,  now  a  numerous  and  rapidly  growing  body,  should 
take  the  chief  burden  of  solicitation.  When  Lord  Erskine 
was  asked  how  he  dared  to  take  the  bold  step  which  was  the 
beginning  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  replied,  "I  thought  of 
my  children  as  plucking  at  my  robe,  and  saying,  'Now, 
father,  is  the  time  to  get  us  bread.'"  I  hope  the  Alumni 
of  this  University  will  see  the  youthful  form  of  their  Alma 
Mater  standing  before  them,  with  perplexity  and  anxiety 
visible  on  her  fair  face,  and  saying,  "Now,  children,  is  the 
time  to  get  me  endowments." 
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By  John  Dewey. 


Every  science  in  its  final  standpoint  and  working  aims 
is  controlled  by  conditions  lying  outside  itself — conditions 
which  subsist  in  the  practical  life  of  the  time.  With  no 
science  is  this  as  obviously  true  as  with  psychology.  Taken 
without  nicetj'  of  analysis,  no  one  would  deny  that  psychol- 
ogy is  specially  occupied  with  the  individual;  that  it  wishes 
to  find  out  those  things  that  proceed  peculiarly  from  the 
individual,  and  the  mode  of  their  connection  with  him. 
Now,  the  way  in  which  the  individual  is  conceived,  the 
value  that  is  attributed  to  him,  the  things  in  his  make-up 
that  interest,  are  not  due  at  the  outset  to  psychology.  The 
scientific  view  regards  these  matters  in  a  reflected,  a 
borrowed,  medium.  It  is  in  the  light  of  social  life  that 
they  are  revealed.  An  autocratic,  an  aristocratic,  a  demo- 
cratic society  propound  such  different  estimates  of  the 
worth  and  place  of  individuality,  they  procure  for  the 
individual  as  an  individual  such  different  sorts  of  experi- 
ence, they  aim  at  arousing  such  different  impulses  and  at 
organizing  them  according  to  such  different  purposes,  that 
the  psychology  arising  in  each  must  show  very  different 
tempers. 

In  this  sense,  psychology  is  a  political  science.  While 
the  professed  psychologist,  in  his  conscious  procedure,  may 

♦Address  before  the  Philosophical  Union,  May,  1899,  by  Professor  John 
Dewey,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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easily  cut  his  subject-matter  loose  from  these  practical  ties 
and  references,  yet  the  starting  point  and  goal  of  his  course 
are  none  the  less  socially  set.  It  is  in  this  conviction  that  I 
venture  to  introduce  to  an  audience  that  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  interested  in  the  technique  of  psychology, 
a  technical  subject,  hoping  that  the  human  meaning  may 
yet  appear. 

Put  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  may  be  in  advance  of  detailed 
argument,  the  point  is  this:  There  is  at  present  a  strong, 
apparently,  a  growing  tendency  to  conceive  of  psychology 
as  an  account  of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual, 
considered  as  something  in  and  by  itself;  consciousness, 
the  assumption  virtually  runs,  being  of  such  an  order  that 
it  may  be  analyzed,  described,  and  explained  in  terms  of 
just  itself.  The  statement,  as  commonly  made,  is  that 
psychology  is  an  account  of  consciousness,  qua  conscious- 
ness, just  as  consciousness;  and  the  phrase  is  supposed  to 
limit  psychology  to  a  certain  definite  sphere  of  reality 
which  may  receive  adequate  discussion  for  scientific  purposes 
at  least,  without  troubling  itself  with  what  lies  outside. 
Now  if  this  be  true,  I  hardly  need  point  out  that  the 
question  concealed  in  my  title,  is  already  answered  in  the 
negative.  There  is  no  intimate,  no  important  connection 
of  psychology  and  philosophy  at  large.  That  philosophy 
whose  range  is  comprehensive,  whose  problems  are  catholic, 
should  be  held  down  by  a  discipline  whose  voice  is  as 
partial  as  its  material  is  limited,  is  obviously  out  of  the 
range  of  intelligent  discussion. 

But  there  is  another  possibility.  If  the  individual  of 
whom  psychology  treats  be,  after  all,  a  social  individual, 
any  absolute  setting  off  and  apart  of  a  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness as,  even  for  scientific  purposes,  self-sufficient  unto 
itself,  is  condemned  in  advance.  All  such  limitation,  and 
all  the  inquiries,  descriptions,  explanations  that  go  with 
it,  are  preliminary  and  instrumental  only.  We  have  here 
but  a  symbol  having  its  translation  in  social  activity;  an 
anatomy  whose  life  is  in  its  social  operation.     To  know  the 
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symbol,  the  psychical  letter  exactly,  is  important;  but  its 
necessity  lies  not  within  itself,  but  in  the  need  of  an  under- 
stood language  for  reading  the  things  signified,  the  social 
spirit.  In  this  case,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  that  psychology 
is  without  large  philosophic  significance.  Whatever  mean- 
ing the  individual  has  for  the  social  life  that  he  both 
incorporates  and  animates,  that  meaning  has  psychology 
for  philosophy. 

It  is  clear  that  this  problem  is  too  important  and  too 
large  to  suffer  attack  in  toto  in  an  evening's  address.  Yet 
I  have  ventured  to  consider  a  portion  of  it,  hoping  that 
such  things  as  may  appear  will  be  useful  clues  in  entering 
wider  territory.  We  may  ask  what  is  the  effect  upon 
psychology  of  considering  its  material  as  something  so 
distinct  as  to  be  capable  of  treatment  without  involving 
larger  issues  of  reality.  In  this  inquiry  we  take  as 
representative  some  such  account  of  the  science  as  this: 
Psychology  deals  with  consciousness  '  as  such '  in  its  various 
modes  and  processes.  It  aims  at  such  isolation  of  each  as 
will  permit  accurate  description:  at  such  statement  of  its 
place  in  the  serial  order  as  will  enable  us  to  state  the  laws 
by  which  one  calls  another  into  being,  or  will  give  us  the 
natural  history  of  its  origin,  maturing,  and  dissolution.  It 
is  both  analytic  and  synthetic — analytic  in  that  it  resolves 
each  into  its  constituent  elements;  synthetic  in  that  it 
discovers  the  processes  by  which  these  elements  combine 
into  complex  wholes  and  series.  It  leaves  alone — it  shuts 
out — questions  concerning  the  validity,  the  ultimate  import 
of  these  modifications:  of  their  value  in  conveying  truth, 
in  effecting  goodness,  in  constituting  beauty.  For  it  is 
just  with  such  questions  of  worth,  of  validity,  that  philos- 
ophy has  to  do. 

Some  such  view  as  this  is  held  by  the  great  majority  of 
working  psychologists  to-day.  A  variety  of  reasons  have 
conspired  to  bring  about  this  general  acceptance.  Such  a 
view  seems  to  enroll  one  in  the  ranks  of  the  scientific  men 
rather  than  with  the  metaphysicians — and  there  are  those 
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who  distrust  the  metaphysicians.  With  others  it  is  desire 
to  take  problems  piecemeal  and  in  detail,  avoiding  that 
excursion  into  ultimates,  into  that  never-ending  panorama 
of  new  questions  and  new  possibilities  that  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  philosopher  proper.  While  no  temperate  mind 
can  do  other  than  sympathize  with  this  view,  it  is  hardly 
more  than  an  expedient.  For,  as  Mr.  James  remarks,  after 
disposing  of  the  question  of  free-will  by  relegating  it  to  the 
domain  of  the  metaphjsician : — "Metaphysics  means  only 
an  unusually  obstinate  attempt  to  think  clearly  and  con- 
sistently"— and  clearness  and  consistency  are  not  things  to 
be  put  oif  beyond  a  certain  point.  When  the  metaphysician 
chimes  in  with  this  new-found  modesty  of  the  psychologist, 
so  different  from  the  disposition  of  Locke  and  Hume  and 
the  Mills,  salving  his  metaphysical  conscience  with  the 
remark — it  hardly  possesses  the  dignity  of  a  conviction — 
that  the  partial  sciences,  just  because  they  are  partial,  are 
not  expected  to  be  coherent  with  themselves  nor  with  one 
another;  when  the  metaphysician,  I  say,  praises  the 
psychologist  for  sticking  to  his  last,  we  are  reminded  that 
another  motive  is  also  at  work.  There  is  a  half- conscious 
irony  in  this  abnegation  of  psychology.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  science  has  assumed  the  work  of  Cinderella;  and, 
since  Mr.  Huxley  has  so  happilj^  reminded  her,  she  is  not 
altogether  oblivious,  in  her  modesty,  of  a  possible  future 
check  to  the  pride  of  her  haughty  sister,  and  of  a  certain 
coronation  that  shall  mark  her  coming  to  her  own. 

But,  be  the  reasons  as  they  may,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  fact.  Almost  all  our  working  psychologists  admit,  nay, 
herald  this  limitation  of  their  work.  I  am  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  set  myself  to  do  battle  against  this  array.  I  too 
proclaim  myself  of  those  who  believe  that  psychology  has  to 
do  (in  the  first  place,  that  is)  with  'consciousness  as  such.- 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  professed  limitation  follows. 
Quite  the  contrary:  if  '  consciousness  '  or  *  state  of  conscious- 
ness' be  given  intelligible  meaning,  I  believe  that  this 
conception   is   the   open  gateway   into   the   fair   fields   of 
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philosophy.  For,  note  you,  the  phrase  is  an  ambiguous 
one.  It  may  mean  one  thing  to  the  metaphysician  who  pro- 
claims: Here  finally  we  have  psychology  recognizing  her 
due  metes  and  bounds,  giving  bonds  to  trespass  no  more. 
It  may  mean  quite  another  thing  to  the  psychologist  in  his 
work — whatever  he  may  happen  to  say  about  it.  To  come 
to  the  point,  it  ma^  be  that  the  psychologist  deals  with 
states  of  consciousness  as  the  objective,  the  analyzable  and 
describable  form,  to  which  he  reduces  the  Reality  he  is 
studying.  Not  that  they  are  that  Reality,  but  that  they  are 
its  indications,  its  clues,  in  shape  for  handling,  for  treatment 
by  scientific  methods.  So,  for  example,  does  the  paleontolo- 
gist work.  Those  curiously  shaped  and  marked  forms  to 
which  he  is  devoted  are  not  life,  they  are  not  the  literal  ter- 
mini of  his  endeavor ;  but  through  them  as  signs  and  records 
he  construes  that  life.  And  again,  the  painter- artist  might 
well  say  that  he  is  concerned  only  with  colored  paints  as 
such — or,  to  go  a  step  beyond,  with  shaded  colors  as  such. 
Yet  none  the  less  through  them  as  registers  and  indices,  he 
reveals  to  us  the  mysteries  of  sunny  meadow,  shady  forest, 
and  twilighted  wave.  These  are  the  things-in-themselves 
of  which  the  oils  on  his  palette  are  the  phenomena. 

So,  to  return  to  our  problem,  the  preconception  of  the 
psychologist  with  states  of  consciousness  may  signify  that 
they  are  the  media,  the  concrete  conditions  to  which  he 
purposely  reduces  his  Reality  in  order  through  them,  as 
methodological  helps,  to  get  at  and  understand  that  which 
is  anything  but  a  state  of  consciousness.  But  he  who 
insists  upon  the  fixed  and  final  limitation  of  psychology 
must  interpret  this  preoccupation  in  quite  another  sense. 
To  him  the  state  of  consciousness  is  not  the  shape  some  fact 
takes  from  the  exigency  of  investigation ;  it  is  literally  the 
full  fact  itself.  It  is  not  an  intervening  term;  it  bounds  the 
horizon.  Here  then  the  issue  defines  itself.  I  conceive 
that  states  of  consciousness  (and  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
phrase  broadly  enough  to  cover  all  the  specific  data  of 
psychology)  have  no  existence   'as  such' — to  employ  the 
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favorite  term  once  more — before  the  psychologist  begins  to 
work.  He  brings  them  into  existence.  In  asking  a  certain 
question,  he  operates  to  secure  the  media  of  answering  it, 
and  this  medium  is  '  consciousness '  as  the  psychologist  treats 
it.  What  we  are  really  after  is  the  process  of  experience, 
the  way  in  which  it  arises  and  behaves.  We  want  to  know 
its  course,  its  history,  its  laws.  We  want  to  know  its  var- 
ious typical  forms ;  how  each  originates ;  how  it  is  related  to 
others;  the  part  it  plays  in  maintaining  the  inclusive, 
expanding,  connected  whole  of  experience.  Our  problem  as 
psychologists  is  to  learn  its  modus  operandi,  its  method. 

An  illustration  may  save  argument  and  condense 
reasons.  The  paleontologist  is  again  summoned  to  our  aid. 
In  a  given  district  he  finds  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
footprints.  From  these  he  goes  to  work  to  construct  the 
structure  and  the  life  habits  of  the  animals  that  made  them. 
The  tracks  exist  undoubtedly;  they  are  there;  but  yet  it  is 
not  as  existences  he  deals  with  them  but  as  signs,  phenom- 
ena in  the  literal  sense.  Imagine  the  hearing  that  the 
omnipresent  critic  would  receive  who  should  inform  the 
paleontologist  that  he  is  transcending  his  field  of  scientific 
activity;  that  his  concern  is  with  footprints  as  such,  aiming 
to  describe  each,  to  analyze  it  into  its  simplest  forms,  to 
compare  the  different  kinds  with  one  another  so  as  to 
detect  common  elements,  and  finally,  thereby,  to  discover 
the  laws  of  their  arrangement  in  space. 

Yet  the  immediate  data  are  footprints,  and  footprints 
only.  The  paleontologist  does  in  a  way  do  all  these  things 
that  our  imaginary  critic  is  urging  upon  him.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  that  he  arbitrarily  lugs  in  other  data ;  that  he 
invents  entities  and  faculties  that  are  not  there.  It  is  just 
in  the  standpoint.  The  interest  is  in  the  animals,  and  the 
data  are  treated  in  whatever  way  seems  likely  to  serve  this 
interest.  So  with  the  psychologist.  He  is  continually  and 
perforce  occupied  with  minute  and  empirical  investigation 
of  special  facts — states  of  consciousness,  if  you  please. 
But  these  neither  define  nor  exhaust  his  scientific  problem 
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and  interest.  They  are  his  footprints,  his  clues  through 
which  he  places  before  himself  the  life-process  he  is  study- 
ing— with  the  further  diiference  that  his  footprints  are  not 
after  all  given  to  him,  but  are  developed  by  his 
investigation.* 

The  supposition  that  these  states  are  somehow  existent 
by  themselves  and  in  this  existence  provide  the  psychologist 
with  ready-made  material  is  just  the  supreme  case  of  the 
"psychological fallacy:"  the  confusion  of  experience  as  it  is 
to  the  one  experiencing  with  what  the  psychologist  makes 
out  of  it  with  his  reflective  analysis. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  psychologist  always  begins 
with  certain  operations,  acts,  as  his  data.  If  these  fall  out 
of  sight  in  the  course  of  discussion,  it  is  only  because  hav- 
ing been  taken  for  gi-anted,  they  remain  controlling  the 
whole  development  of  the  inquiry,  and  affording  the 
sterling  medium  of  redemption.  It  is  such  acts  as  perceiv- 
ing, remembering,  intending,  loving,  that  give  the  points  of 
departure;  they  alone  are  concrete  experiences.  It  is  to 
understand  these  experiences,  under  what  conditions  they 
arise  and  what  effects  they  produce,  that  the  analysis 
into  states  of  consciousness  occurs..  And  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness that  are  figured  remain  unarranged  and  unim- 
portant, save  as  they  are  translated  back  into  such  experi- 
enced realities. 

To  remember  is  to  do  something,  as  much  so  as  to  shoe 
a  horse,  or  to  cherish  a  keepsake.  To  propose,  to  observe,  to 
be  kindly  affectioned,  are  terms  of  value,  of  practice,  of 


*This  is  a  fact  not  without  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  introspection.  The  objection  that  introspection  "alters"  the  real- 
ity and  hence  is  untrustworthy,  most  writers  dispose  of  by  saying  that,  after 
all,  it  need  not  alter  the  reality  so  very  much — ^not  beyond  repair — and 
moreover,  that  memory  assists  in  restoring  the  ruins.  It  would  be  simpler 
to  admit  the  fact :  that  the  purpose  of  introspection  is  precisely  to  effect  the 
right  sort  of  alteration.  If  introspection  should  give  us  the  original  experi- 
ence again,  we  should  just  be  living  through  the  experience  over  again  in 
direct  fashion ;  as  psychologists  we  should  not  be  forwarded  one  bit.  Con- 
tinued reflection  upon  this  obvious  proposition  may  bring  to  light  various 
other  matters  worthy  of  note. 
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operation;  just  as  digestion,  respiration,  locomotion  express 
functions,  not  observable  objects.  But  the  comparison 
suggests  its  own  extension.  There  is  an  object  which  may 
be  described:  lungs,  stomach,  leg-muscles,  or  whatever. 
Through  these  structures  we  present  to  ourselves  the 
function;  it  appears  laid  out  before  us,  spread  forth  in 
detail — objectified  in  a  word.  The  anatomist  who  devotes 
himself  to  this  detail  may,  if  he  please  (and  he  probably 
does  please  in  concentrating  his  devotion)  ignore  the 
functions:  to  discover  what  is  there,  to  analyze,  to  measure, 
to  describe,  gives  outlet  enough.  But  nevertheless  it  is  the 
function  which  fixed  the  point  of  departure,  which  pre- 
scribed the  problem  and  which  set  the  limits,  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual,  of  subsequent  investigation.  It  is  refer- 
ence to  function  which  makes  the  details  discovered  other 
than  a  jumble  of  incoherent  trivalities.  One  might  as  well 
devote  himself  to  the  minute  description  of  a  square  yard  of 
surface  of  desert  soil  were  it  not  for  this  translation.  Even 
a  puzzle  assumes  some  point,  some  possible  interpretation,  in 
the  seeming  mass  of  blind  and  brute  circumstance.  Even 
so  states  of  consciousness  are  the  morphology  of  certain 
functions.*  What  is  true  of  analysis,  of  description,  is 
true  equally  of  classification.  Knowing,  willing,  feeling, 
name  states  of  consciousness  not  in  tei*ms  of  themselves, 
but  in  terms  of  results  reached,  the  sorts  of  value  that  are 
brought  into  experience. t 

*Thiis  to  divorce  "structure  psychology"  from  "function  psychology"  is 
to  leave  us  without  possibility  of  scientific  comprehension  of  function,  while 
it  deprives  us  of  all  standard  of  reference  in  selecting,  observing,  and 
arranging  or  explaining  the  structure. 

tThe  following  answer  may  fairly  be  anticipated:  "This  is  true  of  the 
operations  cited,  but  only  because  complex  processes  have  been  selected. 
Such  a  term  as  'knowing'  does  of  course  express  a  function  involving  a 
system  of  intricate  references.  But,  for  that  very  reason,  we  go  back  to  the 
sensation,  which  is  the  genuine  type  of  the  'state  of  consciousness'  as  such, 
pure  and  unadulterate  and  unsophisticated."  The  point  is  large  for  a  foot- 
note, but  the  following  considerations  are  instructive:  (1)  The  same 
psychologist  will  go  on  to  inform  us  that  sensations,  as  we  experience  them, 
are  networks  of  reference — they  are  perceptual,  and  more  or  less  conceptual 
even.     From  which  it  would  appear  that  whatever  else  they  are  or  are  not, 
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Explanation,  even  of  an  'empirical  sort'  is  as  impossible 
as  determination  of  a  '  state '  and  its  classification,  when  we 
rigidly  confine  ourselves  to  modifications  of  consciousness 
as  self-existent  somewhats.  Sensations  are  defined,  classi- 
fied, and  explained  by  reference  to  conditions  which, 
according  to  the  theory,  are  confessedly  extraneous — sense- 
organs  and  stimuli.  Indeed  the  whole  physiological  side 
assumes  a  ludicrously  anomalous  aspect.*  While  experi- 
mentation is  retained,  and  even  made  much  of,  it  is  at  the 
cost  of  logical  coherence.  To  experiment  with  reference 
to  a  bare  state  of  consciousness  is  a  performance  of  which 
one  cannot  even  imagine  the  nature,  to  say  nothing  of 
doing  it;  it  is  as  meaningless  as  to  experiment  with  refer- 
ence to  acts  and  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence,  is 
natural  and  straightforward.  Such  simple  processes  as 
association  are  concretely  inexplicable  when  we  assume 
states  of  consciousness  as  existences  hy  themselves  (not  as 
forms  which  the  process  of  experience  assumes  when 
examined  with  reference  to  the  genesis  of  its  various  modes. ) 
As  recent  psychology  testifies,  here  again  we  have  to  resort 
to  conditions  which  have  no  place  nor  calling  on  the  basis 
of  the  theory — the  principle  of  habit,  or  else  of  some  con- 
nection in  the  content  or  object,  thus  admitting  in  either 
case  that  it  is  neither  the  states  which  are  associated  (habits 
connect  acts,  not  states;  content  belongs  to  the  things 
associated,  not  to  the  states)  nor  are  they  the  means  by 
which  the  association  is  effected.! 

the  sensations,  for  which  self-enclosed  existence  is  claimed,  are  not  states 
of  consciousness.  And  (2)  we  are  told  that  these  are  reached  by  scientific 
abstraction  in  order  to  account  for  complex  forms.  From  which  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  hypothecated  as  products  of  interpretation  and  for  pur- 
poses of  further  interpretation.  Only  the  delusion  that  the  more  complex 
forms  are  just  aggregates  (instead  of  being  just  acts  in  experience,  like 
seeing,  hoping,  etc.)  prevents  recognition  of  just  the  point  in  question — 
that  the  'state  of  consciousness'  is  an  instrument  of  inquiry  or  method- 
ological appliance  of  reflection. 

*0n  the  other  hand,  if  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  just  the  course  and 
procedure  of  experiencing,  of  course  any  consideration  that  helps  distinguish 
and  make  comprehensible  that  process  is  thoroughly  pertinent. 

tit    may   avoid  misunderstanding  if    I   anticipate   here   a    subsequent 
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We  have  only  to  note  that  there  are  two  opposing  schools 
in  psychology  to  see  in  what  an  unscientific  status  the  whole 
subject   is.     We   have   only   to   consider   that    these   two 
schools  are  the  result  of  assuming  states  of  consciousness  as 
existences  per   se   to   locate   the   source   of   the   scientific 
scandals.     No  matter  what  the  topic,  whether  memory  or 
association  or  attention  or  effort,  the  same  dualisms  pre- 
sent themselves,  the  same  necessity  of  choosing  between 
two  schools.     One,  lost  in  the  distinctions  which  it  has 
developed,    denies     the     function    because     it     can     find 
objectively  presented  only  states  of  consciousness.     So  it 
abrogates  the  function,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  aggregate  of 
such  states,  or  as  a  purely  external  and  factitious  relation 
between  them— forgetting  that  the  origin  and  raison  d'etre 
of  the  state  of  consciousness  was  but  to  define  and  get  hold 
of  the  act  or  operation  as  experienced.     The  other  school, 
recognizing   that   it   is   to  explain  away,  rather   than   to 
explain,  the  values  of  experience,  attempts  to  even  up  by 
declaring  that  these  functions  are  themselves  also  immedi- 
ately given  data  of  consciousness,  existing  side  by  side  with 
the  'states,'  but  indefinitely  transcending  them  in  worth, 
and  apprehended  by  some  higher  organ.     So  against  the 
elementary  states  and  external  associations  of  the  sensation- 
alist   school    in    psychology,    we    have    the    complicated 
machinery  of  the  intellectualist  school,  with  its  pure  self- 
consciousness  as  a  source  of  ultimate  truths,  its  hierarchy 
of  intuitions,  its  ready-made  faculties.     To  be  sure,  these 
are  now  largely  classified  and  reduced  to  some  comprehen- 
sive form — Apperception,  or  Will,  or  Attention,  or  whatever 
the  fashionable  term  may  be.     But  the  principle  remains 


remark:  that  my  point  is  not  in  the  least  that  'states  of  consciousness' 
require  some  'synthetic  unity'  or  faculty  of  substantial  mind  to  effect  their 
association.  Quite  the  contrary;  for  this  theory  also  admits  the  'states  of 
consciousness'  as  existences  in  themselves  also.  My  contention  is  that  the 
'state  of  consciousness'  as  such  is  always  a  methodological  product, 
developed  in  the  course  and  for  the  purposes  of  psychological  analysis.  In 
this  particular  case  'states'  and  'habits'  are  the  correlative  factors  appear 
ing  when  we  analyze  a  series  of  experiences  of  a  certain  type. 
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the  same;  the  assumption  of  some  function  as  a  given 
existent,  distinguishable  in  itself  and  acting  upon  other 
existences — as  if  digestion  and  vision  as  functions  were 
regarded  as  separate  from  the  activity  of  each  constituent 
organic  structure,  somehow  acting  upon  these  from  the 
outside  so  as  to  bring  cooperation  and  harmony  into  them! 
This  division  into  psychological  schools  is  as  reasonable  as 
would  be  one  of  botanists  into  rootists  and  flowerists;  of 
those  proclaiming  the  root  to  be  the  rudimentary  and 
essential  structure,  and  those  asserting  that  since  the 
function  of  seed-bearing  is  the  main  thing,  the  flower  is 
really  the  controlling  'synthetic'  principle.  The  difficulty 
is  that  both  sensationalist  and  intellectualist  suppose  that 
psychology  has  some  special  sphere  of  reality  or  of  experi- 
ence marked  off  for  it  within  which  the  data  are  just 
lying  around,  self-existent  and  ready-made,  to  be  picked  up 
and  assorted  as  pebbles  await  the  visitor  on  the  beach. 
Both  alike  fail  to  recognize  that  the  psychologist  has  first 
experience  to  deal  with;  the  same  experience  that  the 
zoologist,  geologist,  chemist,  mathematician,  and  historian 
deal  with,  and  that  what  characterizes  his  specialty  is  not 
some  data  or  existences  which  he  may  call  uniquely  his 
own;  but  the  problem  raised — the  problem  of  the  course  of 
experiencing  as  such  as  distinct  from  its  special  contents. 

Here  psychology  gets  its  revenge  upon  those  who  would 
rule  it  out  of  possession  of  important  philosophical  bearing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the  questions  that 
are  being  discussed  in  current  epistemology  and  in  what  is 
termed  metaphysic  of  logic  and  ethic  arise  out  of  (and  are 
hopelessly  compromised  by)  this  original  assumption  of 
'consciousness  as  such, '  as  material  by  itself — in  other  words, 
are  provoked  by  the  exact  reason  which  is  given  for  deny- 
ing to  psychology  any  essential  meaning  for  epistemology 
and  metaphysic.  Such  is  the  irony  of  the  situation.  The 
epistemologist's  problem  is,  indeed,  usually  put  as  the 
question  of  how  the  subject  can  so  far  transcend  itself  as  to 
get   valid   assurance   of    the   objective   world.     The   very 
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phraseology  in  which  the  problem  is  put  reveals  the 
thoroughness  of  the  psychologist's  revenge.  It  is  just 
because  the  psychical  as  such  has  been  reduced  to  'states  of 
consciousness'  as  independent  existences,  that  the  question 
of  self- transcendence  is  raised.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  entire  epistemological  industry  is  one — shall  I 
say  it — of  a  Sisyphean  nature.  Muiatis  mutandis,  the  same 
holds  of  the  metaphysic  of  logic,  ethic,  and  aesthetic.  In 
each  case,  the  basic  problem  has  come  to  be  how  a  mere 
state  of  consciousness  can  be  the  vehicle  of  a  system  of 
truth,  of  an  objectively  valid  good,  of  beauty  which  is 
other  than  agreeable  feeling.  We  may,  indeed,  excuse  the 
psychologist  for  not  carrying  on  the  special  inquiries  which 
are  the  business  of  the  logical,  ethical,  and  aesthetical 
philosophy;  but  can  we  excuse  ourselves  for  forcing  his 
results  into  such  a  shape  as  to  make  these  special  problems 
soluble  only  either  by  ignoring  them  entirely  or  else  by 
arbitrarily  wrenching  theml 

Undoubtedly  we  are  between  two  fires.  In  placing  upon 
psychology  the  responsibility  of  discovering  the  method  of 
experience,  do  we  not  destroy  just  that  limitation  to  con- 
crete detail  which  now  constitutes  it  a  science,  and  not  a 
piece  of  cloudy  metaphysic?  Will  not  the  psychologist  be 
the  first  to  repudiate  this  attempt  to  mix  him  up  in  matters 
philosophical"?  But  we  need  only  keep  in  mind  the  specific 
realities  in  the  term  Course  or  Process  of  Experience 
and  not  lose  ourselves  in  its  mere  generality.  The 
immediate  preoccupation  of  the  psychologist  is  with 
very  definite  and  empirical  sorts  of  facts — questions 
like  the  limits  of  audition,  of  the  origin  of  pitch,  of  the 
structure  and  conditions  of  the  musical  scale,  etc.  Just  so 
the  immediate  affair  of  the  geologist  is  with  particular 
rock-structures,  of  the  botanist  with  particular  plants,  and 
so  on.  But  through  the  collection,  description,  location, 
classification  of  rocks  the  geologist  is  led  on  to  the  splendid 
story  of  world-forming.  The  limited,  fixed,  and  separate 
piece  of  work  is  dissolved  away  into  the  fluent  and  dynamic 
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drama  of  the  earth.  So,  the  plant  leads  with  absolute 
inevitableness  into  the  whole  process  of  life  and  its 
evolution. 

In  form,  the  botanist  still  studies  the  genus,  the  species, 
the  plant — hardly,  indeed,  that;  rather  the  special  parts, 
the  structural  elements,  of  the  plant.  In  reality,  he  studies 
the  life  itself;  they  are  the  indications,  the  signatures 
through  which  he  renders  transparent  the  mystery  of  life 
growing  in  the  changing  world.  It  was  doubtless  necessary 
for  the  botanist  to  go  through  the  Linnean  period — the 
period  of  engagement  with  rigid  detail  and  fixed  classifica- 
tions; of  tearing  apart  and  piecing  together;  of  throwing 
all  emphasis  upon  peculiarities  of  number,  size,  and 
appearance  of  matured  structure;  of  regarding  change, 
growth,  and  function  as  external,  more  or  less  interesting, 
attachments  to  form.  Examination  of  this  period  is 
instructive;  there  is  much  in  contemporary  investigation 
and  discussion  that  is  almost  unpleasantly  reminiscent  in 
its  suggestiveness.  The  psychologist  should  profit  by  the 
intervening  history  of  science.  It  exhibits,  to  be  sure,  an 
accumulation  of  information,  of  knowledge  of  this  and 
that;  but  the  important  matter  is  the  change  in  attitude 
and  method — in  interest.  The  conception  of  evolution  is 
not  so  much  an  additional  law  as  it  is  a  face-about.  The 
fixed  structure,  the  separate  form,  the  isolate  element,  is 
henceforth  at  best  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  knowledge  of 
process,  and  when  not  at  its  best,  marks  the  end  of  com- 
prehension, and  betokens  failure  to  grasp  from  the  inside. 

With  the  change  in  standpoint  from  self-included 
existence  to  including  process,  from  structural  unit  of  com- 
position to  controlling  unity  of  function,  from  changeless 
form  to  movement  in  growth,  the  whole  scheme  of  values  is 
transformed.  Faculties  are  definite  directions  of  develop- 
ment; elements  are  products  that  are  starting-points  for 
new  processes;  bare  facts  are  indices  of  change;  static 
conditions  are  modes  of  accomplished  adjustment.  It  is 
not   that   the   concrete,    empirical    phenomenon    loses    in 
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wortli,  much  less  that  unveriable  metaphysical  entities  are 
impertinently  introduced.  It  is  that  our  aim  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  process  in  its  various  adaptations  to  circum- 
stance, and  success  is  measured  by  our  ability  to  place 
each  special  fact  in  the  particular  position  it  occupies.  If 
we  apply  this  evolutionary  logic  in  psychology,  where  shall 
we  stop?  Questions  of  limits  of  stimuli  in  a  given  sense, 
say  hearing,  are  in  reality  questions  of  temporary  arrests, 
adjustments  making  the  favorable  equilibrim  of  the  whole 
organism;  they  connect  with  the  question  of  the  import  of 
sensation  in  general  and  auditory  sensation  in  particular 
with  reference  to  life- habits;  of  the  origin  and  use  of 
localized  and  distinguished  feeling,  or  perception ;  and  this,  in 
turn,  involves  within  itself  the  whole  question  of  space  and 
time  consciousness;  the  significance  of  the  thing- and- qual- 
ity experience,  and  so  on.  And  when  we  are  told  that  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  space  experience  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  space  experienced,  the  statement  is  simply  evidence 
that  the  one  who  makes  it  is  still  at  the  static  standpoint ; 
he  believes  that  things,  that  relations,  have  existence  and  sig- 
nificance apart  from  the  particular  conditions  under  which 
they  come  into  experience,  and  apart  from  the  special 
service  rendered  in  those  particular  conditions.  But  to 
return;  the  question  of  perception  passes  insensibly  into 
that  of  attention,  into  that  of  interest  and  will,  and  so 
carries  with  it  inevitably  the  whole  problem  of  the  part 
played  by  individuality  in  constituting  the  objective  world 
of  things  and  events. 

Of  course,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  every  psychologist 
must  cover  the  whole  journey.  Each  individual  may  con- 
tract, as  he  pleases,  for  any  section  or  subsection  he 
prefers;  and  undoubtedly  the  well-being  of  the  science  is 
advanced  by  such  division  of  labor.  But  psychology  goes 
over  the  whole  ground,  from  the  detection  of  every  distinct 
fact  of  experiencing,  to  seeing  what  need  calls  it  out  as  the 
special  organ  fitted  to  cope  with  the  situation,   and  the 
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discovery  of  the  machinery  through  which  it  operates  in 
keeping  agoing  the  whole  course  of  experience. 

But,  I  shall  be  told,  the  wall  that  divides  psychology 
from  philosophy  cannot  be  so  easily  treated  as  non-existent. 
Psychology  is  a  matter  of  natural  history,  even  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  course  of  experience  itself 
whose  history  is  to  be  wi'itten.  But  philosophy  is  a  matter 
of  values;  of  the  criticism  and  justification  of  certain  valid- 
ities. One  deals  with  genesis,  with  conditions  of  temporal 
origin  and  transition;  the  other  with  analysis,  with  eternal 
constitution.  I  shall  have  to  repeat  that  it  is  just  this 
rigid  separation  of  genesis  and  analysis  that  seems  to  me  to 
survive  from  a  pre-evolutionary,  a  pre-historic  age.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  assured  barrier  between  philosophy  and 
psychology  as  it  is  the  sign  of  the  distance  dividing 
philosophy  from  all  science.  For  the  lesson  that  mathe- 
matics first  learned,  that  physics  and  chemistry  pcfndered 
over,  in  which  the  biological  disciplines  were  finally 
tutored,  is  that  sure  and  delicate  analysis  is  possible  only 
through  the  patient  study  of  conditions  of  origin  and 
development.  The  method  of  analysis  in  mathematics  is 
the  method  of  construction.  The  experimental  method  is 
the  method  of  making,  of  following  the  history  of  pro- 
duction; the  term  'cause'  which  has  (when  taken  as  an 
existent  entity)  so  hung  on  the  heels  of  science  as  to 
impede  its  progress,  has  universal  meaning  when  read  as 
condition  of  appearance  in  a  process.  And,  as  already 
intimated,  the  conception  of  evolution  is  no  more  the  dis- 
covery of  a  general  law  of  life  than  it  is  the  generalization 
of  all  scientific  method.  Everj-where  analysis  that  cannot 
proceed  by  examining  the  successive  stages  of  its  subject, 
from  the  beginning  up  to  its  culmination,  that  cannot  con- 
trol this  examination  by  discovering  the  conditions  under 
which  the  successive  stages  appear  in  their  simplicity  and 
purity,  is  only  preliminary.  It  may  further  the  invention 
of  proper  tools  of  inquiry,  it  may  help  define  problems,  it 
may  serve  to  suggest  most  valuable  hypotheses.     But  as 
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science  it  breathes  an  air  already  tainted.  There  is  no 
way,  in  the  results  reached,  to  sort  out  those  flowing  from 
the  subject  matter  itself,  and  those  introduced  by  the 
assumptions  and  presumptions  of  our  own  reflection.  Not 
so  with  natural  history  when  it  is  worthy  of  its  name.  Here 
the  analysis  is  the  unfolding  of  the  reality  itself.  Its 
distinctions  are  not  pigeon-holes  of  our  convenience;  they 
are  stakes  that  mark  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  the  process 
itself.  Its  classifications  are  not  a  grasp  at  factors  resist- 
ing further  analysis;  they  are  the  patient  tracings  of  the 
paths  pursued.  Nothing  is  more  out  of  date  than  to 
suppose  that  interest  in  genesis  is  interest  in  reducing 
higher  forms  to  cruder  ones.  It  is  interest  in  locating  the 
exact  and  objective  conditions  under  which  a  given  fact 
appears,  and  in  relation  to  which  it  accordingly  has  its 
meaning.  Nothing  is  more  naive  than  to  suppose  that  in 
pursuing  'natural  history'  (term  of  scorn  in  which  yet 
resides  the  dignity  of  the  world-drama)  we  simply  learn 
something  of  the  temporal  conditions  under  which  a  given 
value  appears,  while  its  own  eternal  essential  quality  remains 
as  opaque  as  before.  Nature  knows  no  such  divorce  of 
quality  and  circumstance.  Things  come  when  they  are 
wanted  and  as  they  are  wanted;  and  their  quality  is 
precisely  the  response  they  give  to  the  conditions  that  call 
for  them,  and  the  furtherance  they  afford  through  being 
the  one  event  that  is  meet  and  fit  to  the  movement  of  the 
whole.  This  severance  of  analysis  and  genesis,  instead  of 
serving  as  a  ready-made  test  by  which  to  try  out  the 
empirical,  temporal  events  of  psychology  from  the  rational 
abiding  constitutions  of  philosophy  is  just  a  brand  of  the 
dualism  of  the  philosophy  that  conceives  it :  the  supposition 
that  values  are  somehow  externally  obtruded  and  statically 
set  in  irrelevant  rubbish. 

Here  we  strike  a  deeper  level.  There  are  those  who  will 
admit  that  'states  of  consciousness'  are  but  the  cross- 
sections  of  the  arrested  flow  of  experience,  and  made  in 
order  that  we  may  reconstruct  it  in  its  life-history  through 
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studying  the  organs,  the  structures,  by  which  it  executes  its 
habits  and  realizes  its  aims.  Yet  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
course  and  method  of  our  experience,  they  will  hold  that  we 
are  far  from  the  domain  proper  of  philosophy.  This 
experience  is  just  the  historic  achievement  of  finite  individ- 
uals; it  tell  the  tale  of  approach  to  the  treasures  of  truth,  of 
partial  victory,  but  larger  defeat,  in  laying  hold  of  the 
treasure.  But  the  reality  is  not  the  path  to  it,  and  record 
of  devious  wanderings  in  the  path  is  hardly  a  safe  account 
of  the  reality.  Psychology,  in  other  words,  may  tell  us 
something  of  how  we  mortals  lay  hold  of  the  world  of 
things  and  truths;  of  how  we  appropriate  and  assimilate 
its  contents ;  and  of  how  we  react.  It  may  trace  the  issues  of 
such  approaches  and  apprehensions  upon  the  course  of  our 
own  individual  destinies.  But  it  cannot  wisely  ignore  nor 
sanely  deny  the  distinction  between  these  individual  striv- 
ings and  achievements  and  the  Reality  that  subsists  and 
supports  its  own  structure  quite  outside  these  finite  futilities. 
The  processes  by  which  we  turn  over  the  Reality  into  terms 
of  our  fragmentary  unconcluded,  inconclusive  experiences 
are  so  extrinsic  to  the  Reality  itself  as  to  have  no  revealing 
power  with  reference  to  it.  There  is  the  or  do  ad  universmn, 
the  subject  of  philosophy;  there  is  the  ordo  ad  individiium, 
the  subject  of  psychology. 

It  is  some  such  assumption  as  this  that  lies  latent,  I  am 
convinced,  in  all  forswearings  of  the  kinship  of  psychology 
and  philosophy.  Two  conceptions  hang  together.  The 
opinion  that  psychology  is  an  account  only  and  finally  of 
states  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  can  throw  no  light 
upon  the  realities  with  which  philosophy  deals,  is  twin  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  conscious  life  of  the  individual 
is  something  not  organic  to  the  universe  itself.  The 
philosophic  basis  and  scope  of  this  doctrine  lie  outside  of 
examination  here.  But  even  in  passing  one  cannot  avoid 
remarking  that  the  doctrine  is  almost  never  consistently 
held;  the  doctrine  logically  carried  out  leads  so  obviously 
to    intellectual    and    moral     scepticism    that    the    theory 
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usually  prefers  to  work  in  the  dark  background  as  a 
disposition  and  temper  of  thought  rather  than  to  make  a 
frank  statement  of  itself.  So  it  usually  gives  back  through 
some  round-about  method  or  special  organ  a  part  of  what 
it  takes  away  from  the  every- day,  straightforward  experi- 
ence of  man.  But  it  is  more  pertinent  upon  this  occasion 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  even  in  the  half-hearted 
expositions  of  the  process  of  human  experience  as  some- 
thing merely  annexed  to  the  reality  of  the  universe,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  to  the  consideration  with  which  we  set 
out:  the  dependence  of  theories  of  the  individual  upon  the 
position  of  which  at  a  given  time  the  individual  practically 
and  socially  has  possession.  This  doctrine  of  the  accidental, 
futile,  transitory  significance  of  the  individual's  experience 
as  compared  with  the  eternal  realities;  this  notion  that  at 
best  the  individual  is  simply  realizing  for  and  in  himself 
what  already  has  fitted  completeness  in  itself  is  congruous 
only  with  a  certain  intellectual  and  political  scheme  and 
may  modify  itself  as  that  shifts.  When  such  rearrange- 
ment comes,  our  estimate  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
psychology  will  mirror  the  change. 

When  man's  command  of  the  methods  that  penetrate  to 
the  truths  of  experience  was  precarious  and  disturbed ;  when 
the  tools  that  subject  the  world  of  things  and  forces  to  use  and 
operation  were  rare  and  clumsy,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the 
individual  should  submit  his  consciousness  and  purposes 
blankly  to  the  blank  reality  beyond.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, seemingly  external  authority  must  reign;  the 
belief  that  human  experience  in  itself  is  approximate,  not 
self-contained,  is  inevitable.  The  worth  of  experience  is 
measured  by  no  self -set  standard;  its  ideal  is  no  reflection 
of  its  own  process;  its  success  is  through  no  assured 
method  of  its  own.  Under  such  circumstances,  reference 
to  the  individual,  to  the  subject,  is  a  resort  only  for 
explaining  error,  illusion,  and  uncertainty.  Individuality, 
the  self -functioning  and  the  self -culmination  of  experience, 
is   lacking.     The   necessity   of    the   external   control   and 
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redemption  of  experience  reports  itself  in  the  low  valuation 
of  the  self,  and  of  all  the  factors  and  phases  of  experience 
that  spring  from  the  self.  That  the  psychology  of 
mediaevalism  should  appear  only  as  a  portion  of  the 
theology  of  sin  and  salvation  is  as  obvious  as  that  it  should 
be  simply  a  part  of  cosmology  with  the  Greeks — an  account 
of  how  the  fixed  world  of  reality  is  shared. 

As  against  all  this,  I  hope  it  will  not  seem  just  brag- 
gadocio if  the  assertion  is  ventured  that  psychology  as 
supplying  us  with  the  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of 
experience  and  thus  with  the  general  method  of  philosophy, 
is  a  conception  of  democracy.  Its  postulate  is  that  since 
experience  fulfills  itself  in  individuals,  since  it  administers 
itself  through  their  instrumentality,  the  account  of  the 
course  and  method  of  this  achievement  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  centred  statement  of  reality  open  to  us. 

Democracy  is  possible  only  because  of  a  change  in 
intellectual  conditions.  It  implies  tools  for  getting  at 
truth  in  detail,  and  day  by  day,  as  we  go  along.  Only 
such  possession  justifies  the  surrender  of  fixed,  all-embrac- 
ing principles  to  which,  as  universals,  all  particulars  and 
individuals  are  subject  for  valuation  and  regulation. 
Without  such  possession,  it  is  only  the  courage  of  the  fool 
which  would  undertake  the  venture  to  which  democracy 
has  committed  itself — the  ordering  of  life  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment  in  accordance  with  the  ascertained 
truth  of  the  moment.  It  is  the  deification  of  the  here  and 
the  now;  of  the  specific,  the  particular,  the  unique,  that 
which  happens  once  and  has  no  measure  of  value  save  such 
as  it  brings  with  itself.  Such  deification  is  monstrous 
fetichism,  unless  the  deity  be  there;  unless  the  universal 
lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  experience  as  individual- 
ized.*   In  this  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  individualized, 

*This  is  perhaps  a  suitable  moment  to  allude  to  the  absence,  in  this  dis- 
ciission,  of  reference  to  what  is  sometimes  termed  rational  psychology — the 
assumption  of  a  separate,  substantialized  ego,  soul,  or  whatever,  existing 
side  by  side  with  particular  experiences  and  'states  of  consciousness',  acting 
upon  them  and  acted  upon  by  them.     In  ignoring  this  and  confining  myself 
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it  finds  its  further  expression  in  psychology,  which  under- 
takes to  show  how  this  individualization  proceeds,  and  in 
what  aspects  it  presents  itself.  It  is  the  theoretical 
counterpart  of  the  will  to  exhibit  in  action  the  complete 
connectedness,  the  full  organic  quality,  of  every  human 
being. 

Of  course,  such  a  conception  means  something  for 
philosophy  as  well  as  for  psychology ;  possibly  it  involves  a 
larger  measure  of  transformation.  It  involves  surrender  of 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  philosophy  to  be  the  sole  source  of 
some  particular  set  of  truths,  or  the  exclusive  guardian  of 
some  fixed  set  of  values.  It  means  that  philosophy  be  a 
method;  not  an  assurance  company,  nor  a  knight  errant. 
It  means  an  alignment  with  science.  I  certainly  would  not 
sacrifice  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  genuine 
philosophy  to  the  partial  and  superficial  clamor  of  that 
which  sometimes  officiously  and  pretentiously  exhibits 
itself  as  Science.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  philosophy 
must  go  to  school  to  the  sciences;  in  which  it  must  have 
no  data  save  such  as  it  receives  at  their  hands;    and  be 


to  the  'states  of  consciousness'  theory  and  the  'natural  history'  theory,  I 
may  appear  not  only  to  have  unduly  narrowed  the  concerns  at  issue,  but  to 
have  weakened  my  own  point,  as  this  doctrine  seems  to  oflfer  a  special 
vantage  ground  whence  to  defend  the  close  relationship  of  psychology  and 
philosophy.  The  'narrowing,'  if  such  it  be,  will  have  to  pass — from 
limits  of  time  and  other  matters.  But  the  other  point  I  cannot  concede. 
The  independently  existing  soul  restricts  and  degrades  individuality,  making 
of  it  a  separate  thing  outside  of  the  full  flow  of  things,  alien  to  the 
realities  experienced  and  consequently  in  mechanical  relations  to  them. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  discussion,  it  is  vitiated  by  just  the  quality  con- 
stantly objected  to — that  psychology  has  a  separate  piece  of  reality 
apportioned  to  it,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  the  manifestation  and 
operation  of  any  and  all  reality  in  concrete  experiencing.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  'states  of  consciousness'  attitude  is  a  much  more  hopeful  and  fruit- 
ful one.  It  ignores  certain  considerations  to  be  sure;  and  when  it  turns  its 
ignoring  into  denial,  it  leaves  us  with  curious  hieroglyphics.  But  after  all, 
there  is  a  key;  these  symbols  can  be  read;  they  must  be  translated  into 
terms  of  the  course  of  experience.  When  thus  translated,  selfhood, 
individuality,  is  neither  wiped  out  nor  set  up  as  a  miraculous  and  foreign 
entity ;  it  is  seen  as  the  unity  of  reference  and  function  involved  in  all  real- 
ity when  fully  experienced — the  pivot  about  which  it  turns  — and  the  value  in 
which  it  culminates. 
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hospitable  to  no  method  of  inquiry  or  reflection  not  akin  to 
those  in  daily  use  among  the  sciences.  As  long  as  it  claims 
special  territory  of  fact  for  itself,  or  peculiar  modes  of 
access  to  truth,  so  long  must  it  occupy  a  dubious  position. 
Yet  this  claim  it  has  to  make  until  psychology"  comes  to  its 
own.  There  is  something  in  experience,  something  in 
reality,  which  the  physical  and  the  biological  sciences  do 
not  touch;  something,  moreover,  which  is  not  just  more 
experiences  or  more  realities;  but  without  which  their 
materials  are  inexperienced,  unrealized.  For  such  sciences 
deal  only  with  what  might  be  experienced;  with  the  con- 
tent of  experience,  provided  and  assumed  there  be  actual 
experience.  It  is  psychology  which  tells  us  how  this 
possible  experience  loses  its  barely  hypothetical  character, 
and  is  stamped  with  categorical  unquestioned  experienced- 
ness;  how,  in  a  word,  it  becomes  here  and  now  in  some 
uniquely  individualized  life.  Here  is  the  necessary  transi- 
tion of  science  into  philosophy;  a  passage  that  carries  the 
verified  and  solid  body  of  the  one  into  the  large  and  free 
form  of  the  other. 

Must  I  say,  need  I  say,  in  concluding,  that  I  have  not 
this  evening  attempted  to  argue,  but  only  to  propose? 
Would  that  I  had  such  clearness  that  I  might  say,  expose! 
My  intention  is  not  to  convince,  but  to  utter  a  conviction. 
Such  an  evening's  address  as  I  could  make,  even  to  this 
audience,  might  have  only  the  semblance  of  logically 
demonstrative  discourse,  and  at  best  it  should  develop  only 
the  emotion  of  persuasion.  But  if  I  may  show  you  an 
attitude  which  it  is  possible  to  take;  if  I  can  acquaint  you, 
even  at  a  distance,  with  a  certain  spirit  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  pursue  psychology;  if  I  can  loosen  somewhat  of 
the  rigidity  which  perhaps  the  bounds  and  metes  of  the 
philosophic  disciplines  have  assumed;  if  I  can  suggest  that 
all  these  technical  divisions  and  definitions  are  at  the  mercy 
of  our  historical  life,  and  must  dissolve  and  re-form  at  its 
human  touch,  I  shall  have  abundantly  satisfied  my  most 
ardent  desire.  To  this  end,  I  bespeak  the  hospitality  of 
your  thoughts. 
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SHOULD  THE  UNIVERSITY  BE  THE  CENTRAL 

AUTHORITY  IN  A  UNIFIED  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM!* 


By  Alexis  F.  Lange. 


The  question  you  have  asked  me  to  discuss  with  you 
to-day  resolves  itself  on  analysis  into  two  distinct  com- 
ponents. One  has  reference  to  the  whole  of  a  possible  or 
probable  system  of  education ;  the  other  concerns  itself  with 
the  relation  of  a  part  of  such  a  system  to  whatever  other 
parts  there  may  be  or  may  come  to  be.  Interpreting  further 
and  assuming,  rightly  I  take  it,  that  the  university  spoken 
of  is  our  State  University  and  also  that  private  institutions 
of  whatever  sort  do  not  primarily  enter  into  the  discussion, 
I  would  restate  the  question  more  explicitly  thus:  if,  as 
seems  likely  and  certainly  desirable,  the  educational  system 
of  our  state  should  be  made  an  organized  whole,  would  it  be 
well  to  vest  the  necessary  authority  in  the  State  University? 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  malicious  pessimist  or  cynical 
expert  in  higher  criticism  might  possibly  arrive  at  this 
meaning :  shall  the  University  be  allowed  to  go  on  unifying 
by  usurping  authority?  In  other  words,  shall  we  approve 
of  the  sort  of  unity  and  dominion  that  results  when  canni- 
bal meets  missionary?  Still,  whichever  interpretation  one 
may  feel  disposed  to  adopt  at  the  outset,  it  is  clear  that  the 
inquiry  as  to  authority  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
problem  of  unification.     Obviously,  too,  the  discussion  of 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Alameda  High  School  Teachers'  Club,  May  6, 
1899. 
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the  former  will  have  to  be  preceded  by  a  consideration  of 
the  latter.  Moreover,  the  whole  subject  pertains  to  the 
future,  a  future  perhaps  remote  as  yet,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  treated  dogmatically.  It  must  be  sufficient  if  we 
seek  where  we  are  likely  to  find,  if  we  try  to  discover  the 
goal  toward  which  we  ought  to  set  our  faces,  by  taking  note 
of  present  conditions  and  tendencies  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  guiding  principles  that  should  determine  the  direction 
of  our  educational  thought  and  institutional  life. 

In  every  state  of  the  Union  public  education  is  now 
looked  upon  as  primarily  a  state  affair,  because  necessary 
to  political  well-being.  The  constitutions  of  all  states, 
Delaware  and  New  Hampshire  excepted,  compel  legislatures 
to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools.  All  permit  if  they 
do  not  expressly  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  education  at  common  expense  to  higher  schools.  Our 
own  State  Constitution,  by  creating  common  schools,  by 
guaranteeing  the  perpetuity  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  by  empowering  the  legislature  and  municipal  or  district 
authorities  to  establish  high  schools,  evening  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  technical  schools,  carries  the  theory  of 
state  education  well  on  toward  its  logical  conclusion. 

And  the  facts,  as  we  are  proud  to  know,  begin  to  corres- 
pond to  the  theory.  Everj^where  in  this  state,  high  schools 
are  bridging  the  gap  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
University.  Sooner  or  later,  in  case  it  should  become 
necessary,  California  will  be  ready  to  put  all  public  second- 
ary schools  on  an  equally  permanent  and  stable  basis.  A 
high  school  law  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts  is  no  longer 
merely  a  remote  possibility.  We  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  such  state  action  as  will  guarantee  a  school 
system  which  shall  be  complete  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
Ph.D.,  and  of  which  the  vocational  schools  demanded  by 
economic  and  social  needs  shall  constitute  an  integral  part; 
for  a  truly  American  system  can  only  be  one  system,  not 
many,  as  in  Germany  for  instance,  where  there  is  an  inten- 
tional fostering  of  social  stratification. 
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It  is  less  easy  to  prophesy  concerning  the  outer  and 
inner  organization  and   unification   of   this   one   complete 
system   of   common   schools,  secondary   schools,    and   the 
schools  constituting  the  University.     Nevertheless  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discern  the  drift  of  things  at  any  rate.     Already 
the  inner  unity  is  much  greater  than  the  distribution  of 
power  among  outward  organizing  and  controlling  agencies 
would  lead  one  to  expect.     Beneath  much  outward  differ- 
ence there  is  growing  community  of   thought,  of  feeling, 
and  of  purpose.     Indeed  we  are  not  far,  I  think,  from  a 
common  American  educational  ideal.     The  common  schools 
are  to  prepare  for  life  in  its  individual  and  social  aspects ; 
secondary  schools  and  the  universities  are  to  have  the  same 
aim  exactly.     Each  of  these  divisions  is  to  be  organized 
with  reference  to  the  common  ideal,  each  is  to  be  so  articu- 
lated with  the  rest  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  commonwealth  to  grow  up  and  rise 
stage  by  stage  to  the  station  to  which  God  has  called  them. 
By  conferences,  by  discussion,  through  voluntary  association 
and  cooperation,  courses  of  study  have  been  devised  and 
are  being  devised  with  relation  to  this  fundamental  concep- 
tion.    The  teachers  all  over  this  country,  the  university 
men  included,  are  more  and  more  shaping  their  teaching  in 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  national  education. 
Special  aims  are  being  considered  in  the  light  of  ultimate 
aims.     In  so  far  then  as  unifiication  depends  on  recognition 
of  one  ultimate  aim,  on  a  realizing  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
adapting  courses  and  departments  to  this  aim,  in  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  a  growing  consciousness  of  common  educa- 
tional interests,  on  willingness  to  cooperate,  on  ambition  to 
get  a  school  system  that  will  minister  in  the  best  way  to  the 
civilization  of  the  whole  country,  unification  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  realized.     The  right  spirit  is  at  work  creating  its 
own   body  and   bringing   about,   not   dead   uniformity  of 
practice,   but   a   vital   unity  of   structure,   of   educational 
means,  of  standards  of  scholarship,  of  teaching,  of  super- 
vision, and  of  administration. 
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No  wonder  that  this  movement  which  is  gaining  strength 
everywhere — and  in  no  state  is  it  stronger  than  in  the  State 
of  California — should  find  expression  in  a  more  and  more 
insistent  demand  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  and  for  a 
system  of  government  and  administration  that  shall  promote 
unity  of  educational  effort  and  that  shall  make  the  whole 
school  system  the  most  efficient  agency  for  bringing  about 
the  reign  of  reason  and  righteousness  and  competent  service 
in  private  and  public  life.  There  can  be  no  such  united 
fruitful  effort  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  whole  system  may 
be  abolished  by  local  shortsightedness  or  caprice.  Here  a 
change  in  our  State  Constitution  would  be  necessary.  There 
can  be  no  uniformly  high  standard  of  teaching  as  long  as 
power  to  examine  and  certificate  teachers  is  divided.  Here 
another  change  would  have  to  be  made,  at  least  in  our 
Statute  Law.  Uniform  excellence  and  cooperation  are  out 
of  the  question  as  long  as  teachers  can  be  appointed  for 
other  reasons  than  fitness,  or  removed  for  other  causes 
than  unfitness.  A  tribe  of  nomads  cannot  do  the  work  of 
civilization  successfully,  however  strong  the  bonds  of  tribal 
sentiment  and  ideals,  however  worthy  and  active  the 
individual  members  of  the  tribe.  There  can  be  no  unity  of 
administration  and  supervision  as  long  as  superintendents 
are  elected  at  the  time  set  for  gubernational  elections,  and 
special  preparation  and  special  administrative  ability  are 
not  regarded  as  the  chief  qualifications  for  the  performance 
of  their  functions. 

A  partial  remedy  for  evils  like  these  would  seem  to  be — 
centralized  control  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  by  the  state. 

Now,  much  as  we  as  a  people  are  devoted  to  local  self- 
government,  the  principle  of  state  control  is  as  well  estab- 
lished as  the  principle  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  state 
is  to  provide  for  a  system  of  schools.  In  fact,  the  one  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  the  admin- 
istrative system  of  every  state,  but  one,  has  come  to  have 
a  separate  educational  department  headed  by  a  separate 
chief  officer.      Our  own  Constitution  and   Political  Code 
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furnish  many  examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle, 
the  most  striking  being  the  clause  in  the  High  School  Law 
compelling  high  schools  to  make  provision  for  ai  least  one 
course  leading  to  the  University.  Moreover,  wherever  the 
state  control  principle  has  been  questioned  in  the  courts  of 
the  country,  the  courts  have  sustained  it.  Let  me  read  two 
decisions  which  state  this  matter  very  clearly  and  forcibly 
and  neither  of  which,  it  should  be  noted,  makes  state  control 
contingent  upon  the  granting  of  financial  aid :  — 

"Essentially  and  intrinsicallj-  the  schools  in  which  are 
educated  and  trained  the  children  who  are  to  become  the 
rulers  of  the  commonwealth  are  matters  of  state  and  not  of 
local  jurisdiction.      In  such  matters  the  state  is  a  unit. 

The  authority  of  schools  and  school  affaii's  is  not 

necessarily  a  distributive  one  to  be  exercised  by  local 
instrumentalities;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  central  power 
residing  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  law- 
making power  to  determine  whether  the  authority  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  state  board  of  education  or  distributed  to 
county,  township,  or  city  organization  throughout  the 
state."     (State  of  Indiana  vs.  Haworth.) 

"We  may  assert  positively  and  without  hesitation  that 
school  districts  are  but  agents  of  the  commonwealth  and 
are  made  g?<fls?'-corporations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
administration  of  the  commonwealth's  system  of  public 
education."     (Ford  vs.  Kendall  Borough  School,  Pa.) 

It  is  quite  in  accord  with  such  decisions  that  in  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Mississippi  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion appoints  county  superintendents,  that  in  Virginia  it 
has  power  to  remove  city  superintendents  and  district 
trustees,  that  in  Vermont  and  Alabama  the  state  superin- 
tendent appoints  the  county  superintendents  and  in  New 
York  local  boards  for  normal  schools.* 

It  is  plain  that  in  centralizing  control  we  should  be 

*Foi'  some  of  the  foregoing  data  I  am  indebted  to  W.  C.  Webster, 
Centralizing  Tendencies  in  Educational  Administration.  1897.  Columbia 
University  Publications. 
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doing  nothing  revolutionary,  nothing  that  introduces  a  new 
principle,  nothing  that  need  disturb  the  shades  of  Patrick 
Henrj-  and  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  any  rate  not  as 
long  as  there  remains  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  local 
initiative  and  responsibility. 

That  we  are  actually  progressing  toward  something  like 
a  central  authoritj*  admits  of  little  doubt,  I  believe.  Cen- 
tralization of  power  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  our 
state  and  national  development.  The  current  in  education 
is  only  one  aspect  of  a  general  movement  from  individualism 
toward  some  form  of  collectivism.  The  day  may  not  be 
far  hence,  therefore,  when  the  people  of  this  state  will 
delegate  the  functions  now  performed  by  many  to  a  few,  to 
a  body  that  shall  be  entrusted  not  only  with  the  duties 
performed  now  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  with  a  great 
many  more,  such  as  organization  of  courses  and  depart- 
ments for  all  grades  of  the  whole  system,  control  over  the 
training  of  all  teachers,  the  central  supervision  of  all 
schools,  the  hearing  of  appeals,  and  the  enforcement  of 
school  law,  which,  of  course,  as  I  indicated  before,  would 
be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  In  other  words, 
whoever  or  whatever  body  will  act  as  agent  of  the  state  in 
the  capacity  of  central  authority,  will  exercise  considerable 
legislative  power  with  reference  to  the  inner  organization 
of  the  school  system,  a  vast  range  of  executive  functions, 
and  some  measure  of  appellate  jurisdiction. 

In  the  light  of  such  considerations  as  these,  almost  the 
only  thing  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  enlarge  upon  the 
perfectly  obvious  answer  they  contain  to  the  main  question 
propounded  for  to-day's  discussion.  The  University  will 
not,  could  not,  should  not  be  the  central  authority  whether 
in  the  near  or  distant  future. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  remote  contingency  that  the 
voters  of  California  might  be  called  upon  some  day  to  decide 
between  Tammany  bossism  and  a  university  dictatorship,  is 
it  at  all  likely  that  the  Legislatui-e  or  the  common  will 
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expressed  in  a  vote  ou  a  revised  constitution  would  ever 
delegate  the  powers  enumerated  above  to  the  University? 
The  tendency  to  centralization,  to  mention  only  one  reason 
for  a  negative  answer,  receives  its  impetus  not  so  much 
from  a  desire  to  get  the  best  administration  as  from  its 
correlative,  the  desire  to  prevent  the  worst,  by  concentrating 
responsibility.  Centralization  and  direct  control  by  the 
commonwealth  are  parts  of  the  same  movement,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  bound  to  continue.  And  even  if  the  Board 
of  Regents,  to  whom  University  men  are  directly  respon- 
sible, were  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  would  it  not  still 
be  hard  to  counteract  the  practical  force  of  this  provincial 
objection  to  their  appointees:  shall  men  who  have  come 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  who  are  by  no 
means  all  Calif ornianized  rule  over  us? 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
California  in  their  State  University  should  go  so  far  as  to 
put  in  its  charge  the  whole  system  of  public  education,  could 
the  University  accept  this  charge  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess? Certainly  not  at  present.  The  University  is  made  up 
of  men.  It  is  not  one  person.  Aside  from  the  Regents,  the 
Senate  constitutes  the  Universitj^  in  its  official  sense.  Over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  at  present  members  of  this 
body,  a  number  that  has  to  be  subdivided  in  manifold  ways 
even  for  the  transaction  of  strictly  University  business. 
Suppose,  however,  the  Senate  could  act  quickly  and  as  a 
unit,  the  multiplicity  of  duties  involved  is  such  that  these 
could  not  be  attended  to  by  men  each  of  whom  has  both 
hands  more  than  full  now.  Waiving  these  points,  reduce 
the  number  to  that  of  a  good  working  committee,  relieve 
the  members  of  other  duties  so  as  to  give  them  time,  can 
they  have  the  detailed  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  present 
conditions,  general  or  local,  that  is  necessary  if  the  school 
system  is  to  become  the  most  efficient  agency  in  the  prepar- 
tion  of  the  youth  of  the  state  for  life  in  its  individual  and 
social  aspects?     I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Well,  reduce   the  functions  of   the  central   authority, 
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confine  them  to  administration  and  supervision.  School 
administration  requires  special  gifts,  special  training,  and 
special  experience.  It  is  fast  becoming  a  profession  by  itself. 
Is  it  at  all  reasonable  to  expect  that  professors  of  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  or  even  Pedagogy,  would  turn  out  to  be 
proficient  school  administrators  too?  Then  let  University 
men  at  least  supervise  ail  teaching  and  the  training  of  all 
teachers,  the  chair  of  Pedagogy  serving  as  a  correlating 
center.  Now,  I  don't  know  but  the  professor  of  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  might  do.  The  rest  of  us,  I  think, 
should  beg  to  be  excused.  Child  psychologj-  is  not  the 
psychology  of  adolescence,  nor  this  the  psychology  of 
mature  minds  and  characters.  Knowing  a  subject  in  a 
scientific  sense  and  presenting  it  scientifically  to  adults  is  a 
matter  verj*  different  from  so  adapting  instruction  and  other 
educational  means  to  each  stage  of  growth  that  purposeful 
and  powerful  personalities  maj^  be  looked  for  as  the  result. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  University  man  now  who  knows 
something  about  the  didactics  of  his  subject  as  a  whole  and 
about  its  relation  to  general  educational  theorj'  and  practice, 
it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  more  than  one 
who  has  said  to  himself:  honor  and  fame  can  wait,  contri- 
butions to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  can  wait,  my 
most  promising  students  must  go  to  other  teachers  for  their 
training  for  leadership ;  my  nearest  duty  is  to  assist  as  best 
I  can  and  know,  in  building  up  the  school  system  of  this 
state.  Little  by  little  experience  has  been  gained,  insight 
has  come,  helpful  counsel  has  been  given  and  received. 
There  has  come  also  the  joy  of  seeing  things  grow,  a  wider 
outlook  on  life,  a  truer  perspective,  a  deepened  sense  of  pro- 
fessional and  human  fellowship,  in  short,  ample  compensa- 
tion in  many  directions  for  what  was  given  up.  But  while 
the  self-imposed  dutj'  of  school  visitation  has  been  productive 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  visitors  and  the  visited,  I,  for 
my  part,  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that,  after  all,  men 
professionally  trained  for  just  such  work  could  do  better  b.y 
the  school  system  as  a  whole.     The  practical  difficulties 
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alone,  however,  forbid  any  extension  of  the  present  scope 
of  University  supervision,  to  use  an  expression  more 
convenient  than  precise. 

If  then  for  all  these  reasons  the  central  authority  cannot 
be  vested  in  the  University  now,  how  about  the  future? 
The  same  objections  apply  while  in  one  respect  an  additional 
one  appears.  Thanks  partly  to  the  work  of  this  generation 
of  teachers,  the  University  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  lay 
more  stress  than  has  been  possible  hitherto  on  special 
preparation  for  special  ends  in  special  fields.  It  will  never 
surrender  its  own  pedagogical  function,  I  hope.  But  as 
high  schools  grow  stronger,  more  and  more  general  culture 
may  be  presupposed;  university  teachers  will  by  degrees 
cease  to  be  college  teachers  also.  There  will  be  fewer,  not 
more  men  with  experiential  knowledge  of  the  specific  tasks 
devolving  upon  other  schools. 

Yes,  but  in  the  Greater  University  there  will  be  a 
Teachers'  College  where  men  and  women  will  be  trained  for 
administration  and  supervision.  Could  not  all  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  functions  of  a  central  authority  be  vested  in 
its  faculty?  Not  all,  for  the  reasons  already  given;  not  a 
portion,  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  University  should 
be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  dangers  lurking  in  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  protect  home  industry. 

No,  the  state  is  not  likely  to  delegate  the  central 
authority  to  University  men  as  such;  these  men  could  not 
exercise  it  if  they  would,  whether  at  present  or  in  the  future. 

Has  not,  however,  the  possibility  been  overlooked  of 
vesting  such  authority  in  the  Board  of  Regents  who  then 
might  employ  a  body  of  men  for  purposes  of  administration 
and  supervision,  a  body  of  men  directly  responsible  to  them? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  then  the  Regents  would 
be  no  longer  Regents  of  the  University  but  of  the  whole 
school  system,  a  reconstituted  body  with  enlarged  functions. 
This  proposition  would  obviously  be  open  to  fewer  objec- 
tions than  the  one  we  are  discussing.  I  believe  though  that 
a  better  plan  still — merely  to  suggest  another  alternative. 
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not  to  pose  as  a  statesman — would  be  something  like  this: 
three  non-partisan  boards,  one  for  each  division  of  the 
school  system;  three  directors,  one  for  each  division, 
appointed  by  their  respective  boards  to  serve  during  good 
behavior;  the  President  of  the  University  to  be  one  of  the 
three,  of  course,  and  the  others,  men  of  the  same  calibre, 
each  with  special  qualifications  for  his  particular  duties; 
all  three  of  them  to  be  voting  members  ex-officio  of  each 
board,  of  which  the  governor  would  also  be  an  ex-officio 
member;  the  state  to  be  further  represented  by  five  or 
seven  additional  members  for  each  board,  who  should  serve 
at  least  five  years  each  but  not  more  than  say  ten.  Joint 
sessions  might  be  provided  for  at  which  a  staff  of  school 
visitors  might  be  appointed  and  their  reports  received  and 
acted  on. 

Whether  or  not  these  are  wild  fancies  of  an  idle  brain, 
this  is  the  direction  our  thoughts  should  take,  I  think,  if 
we  are  easting  about  for  a  central  authority  that  will  ensure 
efficiency,  cooperation  between  system  and  system,  and  the 
unhindered  development  of  each  according  to  its  type. 
We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget— and  here  lies 
really  my  main  argument— that  our  school  system  is  trini- 
tarian  not  unitarian,  that  the  three  systems  composing  it 
are  one  in  the  sense  that  they  all  prepare  for  life  in  its 
individual  and  social  aspects  and  so  have  enough  in  common 
to  permit  one  to  prepare  for  the  others.  They  are  one  in 
the  sense  that  each  implies  the  rest  and  has  no  full  existence 
v/ithout  the  rest.  They  are  not  one  in  the  sense  that  each 
represents  merely  a  lower  or  a  higher  stage  than  the  others. 
They  are  coordinate  systems  and  must  be  maintained  as 
such.  In  thought,  in  learning,  in  the  application  of  true 
principles  to  the  problems  of  life  and  the  riddles  of  the 
universe,  the  mission  of  a  university  is  indeed  to  be  a  true 
authority,  but — to  the  end  that  men  may  become  their  own 
authorities. 
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ANTHOLOaY   OF   UNIVERSITY   REFORM.* 


By  Isaac  Flagg. 


It  is  my  purpose  to  present,  briefly  and  summarily, 
certain  negative  aspects  of  a  large  and  momentous  subject. 
I  shall  not,  in  my  own  remarks,  directly  discuss  or  enumerate 
the  beneficent  effects  and  high  advantages  of  academic 
freedom :  my  aim  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
evils  engendered  by  the  restriction  of  it.  The  questions 
involved  are  purely  practical  ones,  dealing  less  with  matters 
of  opinion  than  with  matters  of  fact.  With  vain  educa- 
tional theories  we  are  not  concerned,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  be  incidentally  denounced.  We  have  not  to  ask  what 
studies,  beyond  those  which  by  common  consent  are  needed 
to  form  a  preliminary  basis,  may  be  regarded  as  more  or 
less  valuable  for  purposes  of  culture — a  question  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  admits  of  no  answer,  seeing  that  what 
is  food  for  one  mind  is  bane  for  another;  but  recognizing 
the  equal  dignity  and  value  of  all  branches  of  liberal 
learning  when  sincerely  and  rationally  pursued,  and  their 
equal  worthlessness  when  perverted  to  uses  of  self-deception 
and  unreality,  we  have  simply  to  inquire,  What  phenomena 
that  may  be  described  as  unwholesome  and  vicious,  regularly 
observed  in  connection  with  existing  systems  of  higher 
education,  are  mainly  attributable  to  some  form  of  gratui- 
tous prescription,  open  or  disguised? 

*  Selections  read,  and  parts  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  California 
Union,  April  18,  1899. 
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THE   TRANSFORMATION   OF   THE   COLLEGE.* 

The  American  college  in  its  origin  was  essentially  a 
church  institution.  When  the  people  of  the  Connecticut 
colony  began  to  talk  about  an  institution  of  learning,  it 
was  expressly  proposed  that  they  should  found  a  "  school  of 
the  Church,"  by  contributions  from  the  several  Congrega- 
tional churches.  The  sole  object,  indeed,  was  to  provide  a 
learned  ministry,  that  every  church  might  have  "a  scholar 
to  its  minister."  Even  when,  years  later,  the  scope  of  the 
institution  was  somewhat  broadened,  its  object  was  still 
declared  to  be  "the  upholding  and  propagating  of  the 
Christian  Protestant  religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned 
and  orthodox  men,"  their  development  into  supporters  of 
"orthodoxy"  being  thus  made  an  end  of  their  education 

equally  with    theii*  mastery  of   knowledge 

Church  influence  was  scarcely  less  prominent  in  the  early 

history  of  Harvard In  its  early  period  "the 

College,"  according  to  Pi*esident  Quincy,  "was  conducted 
as  a  theological  institution,  having  religion  for  its  basis 
and  chief  object." 

The  college  in  this  country  was  thus  originally  a  school 
for  the  training  of  young  men  to  become  ministers  of  what 
was  virtually  the  Established  Church.  In  fact,  in  the  early 
days  the  education  of  a  youth  almost  implied  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry.  So  subordinate  were  the  other 
"learned  professions"  that  during  the  first  half  century 
of  Yale  College  only  thirty  of  its  graduates  became 
physicians,  because  medical  service  in  New  England  was 

mainly  supplied  by  the  clergy A  full  half 

of  all  the  graduates  from  Yale  during  the  first  fifty  j-ears 
of  its  existence  became  Congregational  clergymen,  and  the 
proportion  was  even  larger  at  Harvard  in  its  early  history. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  construction  of  a  college 
curriculum  was  a  very  simple  matter.  The  college  was 
really  only  a  theological  seminary,  and  a  Board  of  clerical 

*  The  Nation,  November  19,  1885. 
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Trustees  were  merely  called  upon  to  decide  what  were  the 
studies  best  calculated  to  fit  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
It  was  natural  and  proper  enough  that  they  should  proceed 
upon  the  theory  that,  the  end  being  to  make  a  minister  of 
the  student,  all  students  should  pursue  the  same  course. 
Hebrew  and  theology  thus  became  features  of  the  curriculum 
as  naturally  as  Latin  and  Greek,  and  every  student  was  as 
much  bound  to  take  the  former  as  the  latter. 

The  ancient  theory  of  the  college  was  thus  that  of  an 
institution  to  turn  out  "orthodox"  ministers.  The  modern 
theory  makes  it  an  institution  to  ground  young  men  in  the 
elements  of  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  for  any  pursuit. 
The  ancient  theory  is  exemplified  in  the  foundation  of 
Yale;  the  modern  in  the  present  management  of  Harvard. 
The  Cambridge  student  has  scarcely  entered  the  institution 
before  he  is  called  upon  to  decide  for  himself  what  course 
of  study  he  wUl  pursue 

LIBERTY   IN   EDUCATION.* 

A  university  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  must  give  its 
students  three  things:  I.  Freedom  in  choice  of  studies. 
II.  Opportunity  to  win  academic  distinction  in  single 
subjects  or  special  lines  of  study.  III.  A  discipline  which 
distinctly  imposes  on  each  individual  the  responsibility  of 
forming  his  own  habits  and  guiding  his  own  conduct. 

The  infinite  variety  of  form  and  feature,  which  we  know 
human  bodies  to  be  capable  of,  presents  but  a  faint  image 
of  the  vastly  deeper  diversities  of  the  minds  and  characters 
which  are  lodged  in  these  unlike  shells.  To  discern  and 
take  due  account  of  these  diversities  no  human  insight  or 
wisdom  is  sufiieient,  unless  the  spontaneous  inclinations, 
natural  preferences,  and  easiest  habitual  activities  of  each 
individual  are  given  play.  It  is  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  the  benefit  of  society  alike,  that  these 
mental   diversities   should   be  cultivated,   not  suppressed. 

*  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University.  From  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  New  York,  in  188i). 
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The  individual  enjoA's  most  that  intellectual  labor  for  which 
he  is  most  fit;  and  society  is  best  served  when  every  man's 
peculiar  skill,  faculty,  or  aptitude  is  developed  and  utilized 
to  the  highest  possible  degree.  The  presumption  is,  there- 
fore, against  uniformity  in  education,  and  in  favor  of 
diversity  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  What  determines 
that, moment?  To  my  thinking,  the  limit  of  compulsory 
uniform  instruction  should  be  determined  by  the  elementary 
quality  and  recognized  universal  utility  of  the  subjects 
of  such  instruction.  For  instance,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  every  child  needs  to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  cipher.  Therefore  primary  schools 
may  have  a  uniform  programme.  One  might  naturally 
suppose  that  careful  study  of  the  mother-tongue  and  its 
literature  would  be  considered  a  uniform  need  for  all  vouth ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  agreement  to  this  effect. 
The  English  language  and  literature  have  hardly  yet  won  a 
place  for  themselves  in  American  schools.  Only  the 
elements  of  two  foreign  languages  and  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry  can  be  said  to  be  generally  recognized 
as  indispensable  to  the  proper  training  of  all  young  people 
who  are  privileged  to  study  beyond  their  seventeenth 
year.  There  is  no  consent  as  to  the  uniform  desirableness 
of  the  elements  of  natural  science,  and  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  selection  of  the  two  foreign 
languages,  the  majority  of  educated  people  supposing  two 
dead  languages  to  be  preferable,  a  minority  thinking  that 
living  languages  are  permissible.  The  limit  of  that 
elementary  knowledge,  of  which  by  common  consent  all 
persons  who  are  to  be  highly  educated  stand  in  need,  is 
therefore  a  narrow  one,  easily  to  be  reached  and  passed, 
under  respectable  instruction,  by  any  youth  of  fair  ability 
before  he  is  eighteen  years  old.  There,  at  least,  ceases 
justifiable  uniformity  in  education.  There,  at  least,  election 
of  studies  should  begin,  and  the  safest  guides  to  a  wise 
choice  will  be  the  taste,  inclination,  and  special  capacity  of 
each  individual. 
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There  exist  certain  natural  guides  and  safeguards  for 
every  j^outh  who  is  called  upon  in  a  free  university  to 
choose  his  own  studies.  In  the  first  place,  he  cannot  help 
taking  up  a  subject,  which  he  has  already  studied,  about 
where  he  left  it  off,  and  every  new  subject  at  the  beginning 
and  not  at  the  middle.  Secondly,  many  subjects  taught  at 
a  university  involve  other  subjects,  which  must  therefore 
be  studied  first.  Thus  no  one  can  get  far  in  phj^sics  with- 
out being  familiar  with  trigonometry  and  analytic  geometrj^ ; 
chemical  analysis  presupposes  acquaintance  with  general 
chemistry,  and  palaeontology  acquaintance  with  botany 
and  zoology;  no  one  can  study  German  philosophy  to 
advantage  unless  he  can  read  German,  and  no  student  can 
profitably  discuss  practical  economic  problems  until  he  has 
mastered  the  elementary  principles  of  political  economy. 
Every  advanced  course,  whether  in  language,  philosophy, 
history,  mathematics,  or  science,  presupposes  acquaintance 
with  some  elementary  course  or  courses.  Thirdly,  there  is 
a  prevailing  tendency  on  the  part  of  every  competent 
student  to  carry  far  any  congenial  subject  once  entered 
upon.  To  repress  this  most  fortunate  tendency  is  to  make 
real  scholarship  impossible.  So  effective  are  these  natural 
safeguards  against  fickleness  and  inconsecutiveness  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  that  artificial  regulation  is  superfluous, 

I  had  experience  as  an  undergraduate  of  a  college  course 
almost  wholly  required;  for  I  happened  upon  nearly  the 
lowest  stage  to  which  the  elective  system  in  Harvard 
College  ever  fell,  after  its  initiation  in  1825.  During  the 
nine  years  from  1854  to  1863  I  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  this  mainly  prescribed  curriculum 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  tutor  and  assistant  professor 
who  had  a  liking  for  administrative  details.  After  a 
separation  from  the  University  of  six  years,  two  of  which 
were  spent  in  Europe  as  a  student  and  four  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  as  a  professor,  I  went 
back  as  president  in  1869,  to  find  a  tolerably  broad  elective 
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system  already  under  way.  The  wishes  of  the  governing 
boards  and  external  circumstances  all  favoring  it,  the 
system  was  rapidly  developed.  Required  studies  were 
gradually  abolished  or  pushed  back;  so  that  first  the  Senior 
year  was  made  completely  elective,  then  the  Junior,  then 
the  Sophomore,  and  finallj-  in  June  last  the  Freshman 
year  was  made  chiefly  elective.  No  required  studies  now 
remain  except  the  writing  of  English,  the  elements  of 
either  French  or  German  (one  of  these  two  languages  being 
required  for  admission ) ,  and  a  few  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  physics.  None  of  the  former  exclusive  staples,  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics,  are  required, 
and  no  particular  combinations  or  selections  of  courses  are 
recommended  by  the  faculty'.  I  have  therefore  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  at  Harvard  the  working  of  almost 
complete  prescription,  of  almost  complete  freedom,  and  of 

all  intermediate  methods 

The  briefest  form  in  which  I  can  express  the  general 
result  of  my  observation  is  this:  I  have  never  known  a 
student  of  any  capacity  to  select  for  himself  a  set  of  studies, 
covering  four  years,  which  did  not  apparently  possess  more 
theoretical  and  practical  merit  for  his  case  than  the  required 
curriculum  of  my  college  days.  Every  prescribed  curricu- 
lum is  necessarily  elementary  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
very  heterogeneous.  Such  is  the  press  of  subjects  that  no 
one  subject  can  possibly  be  carried  beyond  its  elements;  no 
teacher,  however  learned  and  enthusiastic,  can  have  any 
advanced  pupils;  and  no  scholar,  however  competent  and 
eager,  can  make  serious  attainments  in  any  single  subject. 
Under  an  elective  system  the  great  majority  of  students 
use  their  liberty  to  pursue  some  subject  or  subjects  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  thoroughness.  This  concentration 
upon  single  lines  develops  advanced  teaching,  and  results 
in  a  general  raising  of  the  level  of  instruction.  Students 
who  have  decided  taste  for  any  particular  subject  wisely 
devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  that  subject  and  its 
congeners.      Those  who  have  already  decided  upon  their 
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profession  wiselj^  choose  subjects  which  are  related  to,  or 
underlie,  their  future  professional  studies;  thus,  the  future 
physician  will  advantageously  give  a  large  share  of  his 
college  course  to  French,  German,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
biology;  while  the  future  lawyer  will  study  logic,  ethics; 
history,  political  economy,  and  the  use  of  English  in 
argumentative  writing  and  speaking.  Among  the  thous- 
ands of  individual  college  courses  determined  by  the  choice 
of  the  student  in  four  successive  years,  which  the  records 
of  Harvard  College  now  preserve,  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
which  does  not  exhibit  an  intelligible  sequence  of  studies. 
It  should  be  understood  in  this  connection  that  all  the 
studies  which  are  allowed  to  count  toward  the  A.B.  at 
Harvard  are  liberal  or  pure,  no  technical  or  professional 
studies  being  admissible. 

Two  common  objections  to  an  elective  system  shall  next 
have  our  attention.  The  first  is  often  put  in  the  form  of  a 
query.  Election  of  studies  may  be  all  very  well  for  con- 
scientious or  ambitious  students,  or  for  those  who  have  a 
strong  taste  for  certain  studies;  but  what  becomes,  under 
such  a  system,  of  the  careless,  indifferent,  lazy  boys  who 
have  no  bent  or  intellectual  ambition  of  any  sort?  I 
answer  with  a  similar  query:  What  became  of  such  boys 
under  the  uniform  compulsory  system?  Did  they  get  any 
profit  to  speak  of  under  that  regime?  Not  within  my 
observation.  It  really  does  not  make  much  difference  what 
these  unawakened  minds  dawdle  with.  There  is,  however, 
much  more  chance  that  such  young  men  will  get  roused 
from  their  lethargy  under  an  elective  system  than  under  a 
required.  When  they  follow  such  faint  promptings  of 
desire  as  they  feel,  they  at  least  escape  the  sense  of 
grievance  and  repugnance  which  an  arbitrary  assignment 
to  certain  teachers  and  certain  studies  often  creates.  An 
elective  system  does  not  mean  liberty  to  do  nothing.  The 
most  indifferent  student  must  pass  a  certain  number  of 
examinations  every  year.    He  selects  perhaps  those  subjects 
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in  which  he  thinks  he  can  pass  the  best  examinations  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  labor;  but  in  those  very  subjects 
the  instruction  will  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  can  ever 
reach  under  a  compulsory  system,  and  he  will  get  more 
benefit  from  them  than  he  would  from  other  subjects  upon 
which  he  put  the  same  amount  of  labor  but  attained  less 
success.  It  is  an  important  principle  in  education,  from 
primary  school  to  university,  that  the  greater  the  visible 
attainment  for  a  given  amount  of  labor  the  better;  and 
this  rule  applies  quite  as  forcibly  to  a  weak  student  as  to  a 
strong  one.  Feeble  or  inert  students  are  considerably 
influenced  in  choosing  their  studies  by  the  supposed  quality 
of  the  teachers  whom  they  will  meet.  As  a  rule  they  select 
the  very  teachers  who  are  likely  to  have  the  most  influence 
with  them,  being  guided  by  traditions  received  from  older 
students  of  their  sort.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
teachers  at  Cambridge  that  more  and  better  work  is  got 
from  this  class  of  students  under  the  elective  system  than 
was  under  the  required. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  the  effects  of  free  choice 
of  studies  upon  the  unpromising  student,  I  must  add  that 
the  policy  of  an  institution  of  education,  of  whatever  grade, 
ought  never  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  least 
capable  students;  and  that  a  university  should  aim  at 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  best  students  at  any  rate,  and  the 
wants  of  inferior  students  only  so  far  as  it  can  meet  them 
without  impairing  the  privileges  of  the  best.  A  uniform 
cui-riculum,  by  enacting  superficiality  and  prohibiting 
thoroughness,  distinctly  sacrifices  the  best  scholars  to  the 
average.  Free  choice  of  studies  gives  the  young  genius 
the  fullest  scope  without  impairing  the  chances  of  the 
drone  and  the  dullard. 

THE   NEW  EDUCATION.* 

After  more   than    half   a   century   of    experiment   the 


*  Professor    George    Herbert    Palmer,    of   Harvard    University.       The 
Andover  Review,  November,  1885. 
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Harvard  Faculty  are  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the  elective 
system.  In  their  eyes,  option  is  an  engine  of  efficiency. 
People  generally  treat  it  as  a  concession.  Freedom  is 
confessedly  agreeable;  restive  boys  like  it;  let  them  have 
as  much  as-  will  not  harm  them.  But  the  Harvard 
authorities  mean  much  more  than  this.  They  have  thrown 
away  that  established  principle  of  American  education, 
that  every  head  should  contain  a  given  kind  of  knowledge; 
and  having  already  organized  their  college  from  the  top 
almost  to  the  bottom  on  a  wholly  different  plan,  they  now 
declare  that  their  new  principle  has  proved  so  safe  and 
effective  that  it  should  supplant  the  older  method. 

When,  in  1870,  I  left  Andover  Seminary  and  came  to 
teach  at  Harvard,  I  distrusted  the  more  extreme  develop- 
ments of  the  elective  system.  Up  to  1876,  I  opposed  the 
introduction  of  voluntary  attendance  at  recitations.  Not 
until  four  years  ago  did  I  begin  to  favor  the  remission  of 
Greek  in  the  requisites  for  entrance.  In  all  these  cases  my 
party  was  defeated;  my  fears  proved  groundless;  what  I 
wished  to  accomplish  was  effected  by  means  which  I  had 
opposed.  I  am  therefore  that  desirable  persuader,  the  man 
who  has  himself  been  persuaded. 

Harvard  has  reached  her  present  great  prosperity  by 
becoming  the  pioneer  in  a  general  educational  movement. 
What  made  the  movement  general  was  the  dread  of  flimsy 
study.  Our  world  is  larger  than  the  one  our  grandfathers 
inhabited;    it   is   more   minutely   subdivided,   more   finely 

related,  more  subtly  and  broadly  known As 

the  field  of  knowledge  widened,  and  men  began  to  notice  a 
difference  between  its  contents  and  those  of  the  college 
curriculum,  an  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  the  latter  by 
adding  subjects  from  the  former.  Modern  languages  crept 
in,  followed  by  sciences,  political  economy,  new  depart- 
ments of  history,  literature,  art,  philosophy.  For  the  most 
part,  these  were  added  to  the  studies  already  taught.     But 
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the  length  of  college  days  is  limited.  The  life  of  man  has 
not  extended  with  the  extension  of  science.  To  multiply 
subjects  was  soon  found  equivalent  to  cheapening  knowl- 
edge. Where  three  subjects  are  studied  in  place  of 
one,  each  is  pushed  only  one-third  as  far.  A  crowded 
curriculum  is  a  curriculum  of  superficialities,  where  men 
are  forever  occupied  with  alphabets  and  multiplication 
tables, — elementary  matters,  containing  little  mental  nutri- 
ment. Thorough-going  discipline,  the  acquisition  of  habits 
of  intellectual  mastery,  calls  for  acquaintance  with  knowledge 
in  its  higher  ranges,  and  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  these 
remoter  regions  during  the  brief  season  of  college  life 
except  by  dividing  the  field  and  pressing  along  paths  where 
personal  friction  is  least. 

The  old  conception  had  been  that  there  were  certain 
matters,  a  knowledge  of  which  constituted  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Compared  with  the  possession  of  these,  the  temper 
of  the  receiving  mind  was  a  secondary  affair.  This  view 
became  untenable.  Under  the  new  conditions,  college 
faculties  were  forced  to  recognize  personal  aptitudes,  and 
to  stake  intellectual  gains  upon  them.  In  assessing  the 
worth  of  studies,  attention  was  thus  withdrawn  from  their 
subject-matter  and  transferred  to  the  response  they  called 
forth  in  the  apprehender.  Hence  arose  a  new  ideal  of 
education,  in  which  temper  of  mind  had  preeminence  over 
quaesita,  the  guidance  of  the  powers  of  knowing  over  the 
stores  of  matters  known.  The  new  education  has  accord- 
ingly passed  through  two  stages  of  development:  first,  in 
order  to  avoid  superficiality  when  knowledge  was  coming 
in  like  a  flood,  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit  choice; 
secondly,  in  the  very  necessity  of  this  admission  was 
disclosed  a  more  spiritual  ideal  of  the  relation  of  the  mind 
of  man  to  knowledge. 

And  this  new  ideal,  I  hold,  should  now  commend  itself 
not  as  a  thing  good  enough  if  collateral,  but  as  a  principle, 
organic  and  exclusive.     To  justify  its  dominance  a  single 
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compendious  reason  is  sufficient:  it  uplifts  character  as  no 
other  training  can,  and  through  influence  on  character  it 
ennobles  all  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  We  say  to 
our  student  at  Harvard,  "Study  Greek,  German,  history, 
or  botany — what  you  will;  the  one  thing  of  consequence  is 
that  you  should  will  to  study  something."  The  moral 
factor  is  thus  put  forward,  where  it  belongs.  The  will  is 
honored  as  of  prime  consequence.  Other  systems  treat  it 
as  a  merely  concurrent  and  auxiliar  force.  They  try  to 
smuggle  it  into  operation  wrapped  in  a  mass  of  matter-of- 
course  performances.  It  is  the  distinctive  merit  of  the 
elective  system  that  it  strips  off  disguises,  places  the  great 
facts  of  the  moral  life  in  the  foreground,  forces  the  student 
to  be  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  permits  him  to  become 
a  partaker  in  his  own  work,  and  makes  him  perceive  that 
gains  and  losses  are  immediately  connected,  with  a  volitional 
attitude. 

I  am  not  describing  theoretic  advantages.  A  manlier 
type  of  character  actually  appears  as  the  elective  principle 
extends.  The  signs  of  the  better  life  are  not  easy  to  com- 
municate to  those  who  have  not  lived  in  the  peculiar  world 
of  a  college.  A  greater  ease  in  uprightness,  a  quicker 
response  to  studious  appeal,  a  deeper  seriousness, — still 
keeping  relish  for  merriment, — a  readier  amenability  to 
considerations  of  order,  an  increase  of  courtesy,  a  growing 
disregard  of  coarseness  and  vice,  a  decay  of  the  boyish 
fancy  that  it  is  girlish  to  show  enthusiasm, — tendencies  in 
these  directions,  hardly  perceptible  to  others,  gladden  the 
watchful  heart  of  a  teacher  and  assure  him  that  his  work  is 
not  returning  to  him  void. 

Nobody  who  has  taught  both  elective  and  prescribed 
studies  need  be  told  how  the  instruction  in  the  two  cases 
differ.  With  perfunctory  students,  a  teacher  is  concerned 
with  devices  for  forcing  his  pupils  onward.  Teaching 
becomes  a  secondary  affair;  the  time  for  it  is  exhausted  in 
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questioning  possible  shirks.  Information  must  be  elicited, 
not  imparted.  The  text-book,  with  its  fixed  lessons,  is  a 
thing  of  consequence.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  watch 
his  pupils,  to  see  that  thej^  carry  off  the  requisite  knowledge; 
their  business,  then,  it  soon  becomes  to  try  to  escape  with- 
out it.  Between  teacher  and  scholar  there  goes  on  an 
ignoble  game  of  matching  wits,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
smart  if  he  can  catch  a  boy,  and  the  boy  is  smart  if  he  can 
know  nothing  without  being  found  out.  Because  of  this 
supposed  antagonism  of  interests  American  higher  educa- 
tion seldom  escapes  an  air  of  unreality.  We  seem  to  be  at 
the  opera  bouffe. 

DISSIPATION   OF   MIND.* 

Nor  indeed  am  I  supposing  that  there  is  any  great 
danger,  at  least  in  this  day,  of  over-education;  the  danger 
is  on  the  other  side.  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  has 
been  the  practical  error  of  the  last  twenty  years, — not  to 
load  the  memory  of  the  student  with  a  mass  of  undigested 
knowledge,  but  to  force  upon  him  so  much  that  he  has 
rejected  all.  It  has  been  the  error  of  distracting  and 
enfeebling  the  mind  by  an  unmeaning  profusion  of  sub- 
jects; of  implying  that  a  smattering  in  a  dozen  branches  of 
study  is  not  shallowness,  which  it  really  is,  but  enlarge- 
ment, which  it  is  not;  of  considering  an  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  names  of  things  and  persons,  and  the  possession 
of  clever  duodecimos,  and  attendance  on  eloquent  lectures, 
and  membership  with  scientific  institutions,  and  the  sight 
of  the  experiments  of  a  platform  and  the  specimens  of  a 
museum,  that  all  this  was  not  dissipation  of  mind,  but 
progress.  All  things  now  are  to  be  learned  at  once,  not 
first  one  thing,  then  another,  not  one  well,  but  many  badly. 
Learning  is  to  be  without  exertion,  without  attention,  with- 
out toil;  without  grounding,  without  advance,  without 
finishing.  There  is  to  be  nothing  individual  in  it;  and 
this,  forsooth,  is  the  wonder  of  the  age.     .     .     .     Whether 

♦Cardinal   Newman.     Prom  the  Sixth  Discourse  on  University  Teach- 
ing, 1852. 
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it  be  the  school  boy  or  the  school  girl,  or  the  youth  at 
college,  ...  all  have  been  the  victims  in  one  way  or 
other  of  this  most  preposterous  and  pernicious  of  delusions. 

WHAT    IS    A   LIBERAL   EDUCATION?* 

The  general  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  use  of  new 
literatures,  arts,  and  sciences  during  the  past  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  made  it  necessarv  to  define  anew 
liberal  education,  and  hence  to  enlarge  the  signification  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  is  the  customary 
evidence  of  a  liberal  education.  Already  the  meaning  of 
this  ancient  degree  has  quietly  undergone  many  serious 
modifications;  it  ought  now  to  be  fundamentally  and 
openly  changed. 

I  wish  to  demonstrate,  first,  that  the  number  of  school 
and  college  studies  admissible  with  equal  weight  or  rank 
for  this  highly  valued  degree  needs  to  be  much  enlarged; 
secondly,  that  among  admissible  subjects  a  considerable 
range  of  choice  should  be  allowed  from  an  earlier  age  than 
that  at  which  choice  is  now  generally  permitted;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  existing  order  of  studies  should  be  changed 
in  important  respects.  The  phrase  "studies  admissible 
with  equal  weight  or  rank"  requires  some  explanation.  I 
use  it  to  describe  subjects  which  are  taught  with  equal  care 
and  completeness,  are  supported  by  the  same  prescriptions, 
and  win  for  their  respective  adherents  equal  admission  to 
academic  competitions,  distinctions,  and  rewards,  and  equal 
access  to  the  traditional  goal  of  a  liberal  education,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Coordinate  studies  must  be  on 
an  equal  footing  in  all  respects:  of  two  studies,  if  one  is 
required  and  the  other  elective,  if  one  is  taught  elaborately 
and  fully  and  the  other  only  in  its  elements,  if  honors  and 
scholarships  may  be  obtained  through  one  and  not  through 
the  other,  if  one  may  be  counted  toward  the  valuable 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  other  only  toward  the 

*  President  Eliot.     The  Century,  June,  188-1. 
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very  inferior  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  the  two  studies  are  not  coordinate — they  have 
not  the  same  academic  weight  or  rank. 

A  new  subject  can  force  its  way  only  very  gradually 
into  the  circle  of  the  arts  called  liberal.  For  instance,  it 
was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  widespread 
revival  of  Greek  in  Europe  before  that  language  was 
established  at  Paris  and  Oxford  as  a  regular  constituent  in 
the  academic  curriculum;  and  physics  and  chemistry  are 
not  yet  fully  admitted  to  that  curriculum,  although  Robert 
Boyle  published  his  "New  Experiments  touching  the  Spring 
of  the  Air"  in  1660,  Lavoisier  analyzed  water  in  1783, 
Galvani  discovered  animal  electricity  in  1790,  and  John 
Dalton  published  his  "New  System  of  Chemical  Philos- 
ophy" in  1808.  Indeed,  so  stout  and  insurmountable 
seem  the  barriers  against  progress  in  education,  as  we  look 
forward,  that  we  are  rather  startled  on  looking  back  to  see 
how  short  a  time  what  is  has  been. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  that  mathematics  is  an  indis- 
pensable and  universal  constituent  of  education,  possessing 
the  venerable  sanction  of  immemorial  use;  but  when  we 
examine  closely  the  matters  now  taught  as  mathematics 
in  this  country,  we  find  that  they  are  all  recent  inventions, 
of  a  character  so  distinct  from  the  Greek  geometry  and 
conic  sections  which  with  arithmetic  represented  mathe- 
matics down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they  do  not 
furnish  the  same  mental  training  at  all.  As  Whewell 
pointed  out  fortj'  years  ago,  modern  mathematics — algebra, 
analytic  geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calculi, 
analytical  mechanics,  and  quaternions — has  almost  put  out 
of  sight  the  ancient  form  of  mathematical  science.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  this  well-established  constituent  of  the  course 
of  study  required  for  the  baccalaureate  is  old,  but  the 
thing  itself  is  new.  A  brief  citation  from  the  conclusion 
of  Whewell's  prolix  discussion  of  the  educational  value 
of  mathematics,    in   his   treatise   entitled   "Of   a  Liberal 
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Education,"  will  explain  and  fortify  the  statement  that 
the  mental  discipline  furnished  by  the  mathematics  of 
Euclid  and  Archimedes  was  essentially  different  from  that 
furnished  by  the  analytical  mathematics  now  almost 
exclusively  in  use: 

On  all  these  accounts,  then,  I  venture  to  assert  that  while  we  hold 
mathematics  to  be  of  inestimable  value  as  a  permanent  study  by 
which  the  reason  of  man  is  to  be  educated,  we  must  hold  also  that  the 
geometrical  forms  of  mathematics  must  be  especially  preserved  and 
maintained,  as  essentially  requisite  for  this  ofl&ce ;  that  analytical 
mathematics  can  in  no  way  answer  this  purpose,  and,  if  the  attempt 
be  made  so  to  employ  it,  will  not  only  be  worthless,  but  highly 
prejudicial  to  men's  minds. 

The  modern  analytical  mathematics,  thus  condemned  by 
Whewell,  is  practically  the  only  mathematics  now  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  United  States. 

I  venture  to  inquire  next  how  long  Greek  has  held  its 
present  place  in  the  accepted  scheme  of  liberal  education. 
Although  the  study  of  Greek  took  root  in  Italy  as  early  as 
1400,  and  was  rapidly  diffused  there  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
become  established  at  Paris  as  a  subject  worthy  the 
attention  of  scholars  before  1458,  or  at  Oxford  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  Paris,  for  many  years 
after  1458,  Greek  was  taught  with  indifferent  success,  and 
its  professors,  who  were  mostly  foreigners,  were  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  regency  in  the  University.  Indeed, 
the  subject  seems  to  have  long  been  in  the  condition  of 
what  we  should  now  call  an  extra  study,  and  its  teachers 
were  much  in  the  position  of  modern-language  teachers  in 
an  American  college,  which  does  not  admit  them  to  the 
faculty.  .  .  .  It  is  certain  that  in  1578  the  instruction 
in  Greek  which  was  given  to  undergraduates  at  Cambridge 
started  with  the  elements  of  the  language;  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  Greek  had  no  real  hold  in  the  English 
grammar  schools  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  took  two  hundred  years,  then,  for  the  Greek 
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language  and  literature  gradually  to  displace  in  great  part 
the  scholastic  metaphysics  which,  with  scholastic  theology, 
had  been  for  generations  regarded  as  the  main  staple  of 
liberal  education ;  and  this  displacement  was  accomplished 
only  after  the  same  sort  of  tedious  struggle  by  which  the 
new  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
are  now  winning  their  way  to  academic  recognition.  The 
revived  classical  literature  was  vigorously  and  sincerely 
opposed  as  frivolous,  heterodox,  and  useless  for  discipline; 
just  as  natural  history,  chemistry,  physics,  and  modern 
literatures  are  now  opposed.  Precisely  the  same  arguments 
were  used  by  the  conservatives  of  that  day  which  are 
brought  forward  by  the  conservatives  of  to-day,  only  they 
were  used  against  classical  literature  then,  while  now  they 
are  used  in  its  support. 

In  education,  as  in  other  things,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principle  of  expending  the  least  force  which  will  accom- 
plish the  object  in  view.  If  a  language  is  to  be  learned,  I 
would  teach  it  in  the  easiest  known  method,  and  at  the  age 
when  it  can  be  easiest  learned.  But  there  is  another  theory 
which  is  often  acted  upon,  though  seldom  explicitly  stated — 
the  theory  that,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  hardness  that  is 
avoidable  should  be  deliberately  imposed  upon  boys;  as,  for 
instance,  by  forcing  a  boy  to  study  many  languages  who 
has  no  gifts  that  way  and  can  never  attain  to  any  mastery 
of  them.  To  my  mind  the  only  justification  of  any  kind  of 
discipline,  training,  or  drill  is  attainment  of  the  appropri- 
ate end  of  that  discipline.  It  is  a  waste  for  society,  and  an 
outrage  upon  the  individual,  to  make  a  boy  spend  the  years 
when  he  is  most  teachable  in  a  discipline  the  end  of  which 
he  can  never  reach,  when  he  might  have  spent  them  in  a 
different  discipline,  which  would  have  been  rewarded  by 
achievement.  Herein  lies  the  fundamental  reason  for 
options  among  school  as  well  as  college  studies,  all  of 
which  are  liberal.  A  mental  discipline  which  takes  no 
account  of  differences  of   capacity  and  taste  is  not  well 
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directed.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  variety  in  education 
instead  of  uniform  prescription.  To  ignorant  or  thought- 
less people  it  seems  that  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
world  ought  to  have  produced  by  this  time  a  uniform 
course  of  instruction  good  for  all  boys  and  made  up  of 
studies  permanently  preeminent;  but  there  are  two  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  convenient  result  is  unattain- 
able: in  the  first  place,  the  uniform  boy  is  lacking;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
educational  value  of  any  established  study,  far  from  being 
permanently  fixed,  is  constantly  changing  as  new  knowledge 
accumulates  and  new  sciences  come  into  being. 

Two  objections  to  the  views  which  I  have  been  present- 
ing occur  at  once  to  every  conservative  mind.  I  have  often 
been  met  with  the  question:  Is  this  traditional  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  for  three  hundred  j^ears,  at  least, 
has  had  a  tolerably  clear  meaning,  to  be  deprived  of  all 
exact  significance,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  what 
one  who  holds  the  degree  has  studied?  I  reply  that  the 
degree  will  continue  to  testify  to  the  main  fact  to  which  it 
now  bears  witness,  namely,  that  the  recipient  has  spent 
eight  or  ten  years,  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-three,  in  liberal  studies. 

A  second  objection  is  expressed  in  the  significant 
question:  What  will  become  of  Greek  and  Latin  if  all 
these  new  subjects  are  put  on  an  equality  with  them?  Will 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  culture  which  they  represent, 
survive  the  invasion?  To  this  question  I  answer  first,  that 
it  is  proposed,  not  to  substitute  new  subjects  for  the  old, 
but  only  to  put  new  subjects  beside  the  old  in  a  fair  compe- 
tition, and  not  to  close  any  existing  road  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  only  to  open  new  ones;  secondly, 
that  the  proposed  modification  of  the  present  prescription 
of  Greek  and  Latin  for  all  boys  who  are  to  go  to  college 
will  rid  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  of  unwilling  and 
incapable  pupils,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils  who 
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remain;  and  thirdly,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  artificial 
protection  now  given  to  the  Classics  will  cause  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity  to  rely — to  use  the  well-chosen  words  of 
Professor  Jebb  on  the  last  page  of  his  life  of  Bentley — "no 
longer  upon  a  narrow  or  exclusive  prescription,  but  upon  a 
reasonable  perception  of  its  proper  place  amongst  the 
studies  which  belong  to  a  liberal  education."  The  higher 
the  value  which  one  sets  on  Greek  and  Latin  as  means  of 
culture,  the  firmer  must  be  his  belief  in  the  permanence  of 
those  studies  when  they  cease  to  be  artificially  protected. 
In  education,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  fittest  that  survives. 
The  Classics,  like  other  subjects,  must  stand  upon  their  own 
merits;  for  it  is  not  the  proper  business  of  universities  to 
force  subjects  of  study,  or  particular  kinds  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, upon  unwilling  generations;  and  they  cannot 
prudently  undertake  that  function,  especially  in  a  country 
where  the}'  have  no  support  from  an  established  church,  or 
from  an  aristocratic  organization  of  society,  and  where  it 
would  be  so  easy  for  the  generations,  if  repelled,  to  pass 
the  universities  by. 

VIEWS   OF  A   GRECIAN.* 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  when  I  began  to  teach 
here  in  1856  was  what  I  had  felt  as  a  grievance  as  an 
undergraduate,  that  under  the  required  system  the  standard 
of  scholarship  in  each  study  was  set,  not  by  what  the  best 
and  most  enthusiastic  scholars  could  do,  but  by  what  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  the  ordinary  student  of  good 
intentions.  This  threw  a  depressing  chill  upon  all  who 
felt  themselves  able  to  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  class 
was  doing,  and  almost  everybody  contented  himself  with 
the  required  mediocrity.  Dui'ing  the  recitation  hour,  in 
most  studies,  the  better  scholars  were  compelled  to  listen 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  the  talk  of  classmates  who 
knew  less  than  themselves  and  who  seldom  said  anything  of 

*  Professor  William  Watson  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University.     From  an 

address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
1891. 
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interest  or  value The  result  was  that  nothing 

worthy  of  the  name  of  high  scholarship  could  be  expected 
as  a  rigid  in  any  department  to  which  this  system  was 
applied,  and  the  highest  rank  was  often  by  necessity 
awarded  to  mere  mediocrity. 

It  had  long  been  felt  by  many  to  whom  this  state  of 
things  seemed  intolerable, — by  none  more  keenly  than  by 
the  teachers  of  the  Classics  and  the  Mathematics,  who  were 
commonly  believed  to  hold  a  monopoly  under  the  required 
system, — that  the  only  escape  from  the  increasing  evils 
which  surrounded  us  was  to  be  found  in  a  plan  by  which  no 
student  should  be  required  to  take  all  studies,  but  every 
student  should  be  allowed  to  give  much  more  time  and 
attention  to  certain  branches  which  he  elected  than  he  could 
give  to  any  of  his  studies  before.  It  was  clearly  recognized 
that  no  partial  and  restricted  scheme  of  elective  study  could 
help  high  scholarship. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  standard  of  scholarship 
in  every  department  was  at  once  raised  by  this  reform.  It 
sprang  up  of  itself  the  moment  the  old  pressure  was  taken 
off.  No  teacher  was  now  expected  to  set  a  standard  for  his 
best  scholars  which  every  faithful  dunce  could  reach.  The 
"faithful  dunce"  was  now  always  supposed  to  be  "some- 
where else ; "  the  standard  of  scholarship  ignored  him  com- 
pletely, and  his  day  of  power  was  over.  I  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  present  elective 
system  is  not  that  it  lets  students  study  what  they  like  and 
avoid  what  they  dislike,  but  that  it  opens  to  all  a  higher 
and  wider  range  of  study  in  every  field;  in  short,  it  has 
made  really  high  scholarship  possible. 

STATUS    OF   THE    GREEK   QUESTION.* 

The  great  and  imperishable  service  which  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  rendered  to  American  education  in  the  last  fifteen 

*  Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.     The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  1887. 
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years  consists  in  two  things.  It  has  extended  enormously 
the  range  of  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  offered  within 
its  own  limits,  and  therebj'  made  it  absolutelj'  necessary  for 
all  other  institutions  which  did  not  wish  to  lag  hopelessly  in 

the  rear  to  do  the  same The  other  service 

is  one  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  value,  viz.,  the  full  recog- 
nition of  the  equivalency  of  different  lines  of  study  from  a 
liberal  point  of  view,  thus  practically  giving  force  to  a 
conviction  which  almost  always  forces  itself  upon  one  as 
the  result  of  any  extended  study  of  the  art  and  science  of 
education.  This  recognition  has  been  given  in  two  different 
forms,  though  at  bottom  thej'  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  general  plan.  It  has  been  given  by  the  general 
introduction  of  the  elective-study  system  within  the  college 
itself,  thus  recognizing  the  equivalency  from  a  liberal  point 

of  view  of  all  lines  of  study It  has  now 

gone  still  further,  and  recognizes  the  full  equivalency  of 
different  lines  of  preparatory  study  before  the  student 
comes  to  the  college  itself.  Every  one  who  has  taken  the 
requirements  for  admission  and  studied  them  carefullj',  is 
surprised  to  learn  how  many  different  combinations  may  be 
made,  all  of  which  are  recognized  as  equally  fitting  a  boy 
to  take  a  liberal  course  of  study.  The  difference  between 
the  new  list  and  the  old  is  very  great,  and  may  be  properly 
denominated  as  epoch-making.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture, and  the  one  which  interests  us  most  in  this  immediate 
connection,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  to  make  up  a 
combination  which  will  be  accepted  as  satisfying  all  require- 
ments but  which  shall  contain  no  Greek. 

Harvard,  however,  was  not  the  first  of  our  institutions 
of  high  rank  to  discard  Greek  from  the  list  of  its  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  A.B.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
led  the  way  in  this  revolution,  as  in  so  manj'  other  good 
things Johns  Hopkins  allows  the  substi- 
tution of  modern  languages  for  Greek  in  the  course  for  the 
degree  of  A.B. — i.e.,  it  has  from  the  first  recognized  the 
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equivalency  of  different  lines  of  work  for  the  degree  which 
crowns  the  course  of  liberal  arts.  The  two  institutions  in 
America  which,  taken  all  in  all,  each  in  its  own  way,  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  educational  system,  join,  then,  in  this 
revolutionary  step.  How  long  can  the  other  institutions 
hold  out  along  the  old  lines?  The  fortress  which  the 
defenders  of  the  old  system  have  recognized  as  the  key  to 
the  situation  has  fallen,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  how 
soon  the  others  must  capitulate;  and  we  may  be^sure  that, 
when  they  do,  it  will  be  without  conditions. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  conditions  in  foreign  countries, 
we  can  better  understand  how  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  general  progress  of  education  in  our  modern  world  this 
new  step  is,  and,  consequently,  how  exceedingly  sure  it  is 

of  never  being  retraced When  we  examine 

the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which 
is  the  German  degree  which  corresponds  most  closely  with 
our  A.B.,  we  find  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  German 
universities  requires  any  knowledge  of  Greek  whatever  for 
this  degree.  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  requirement 
of  Greek  for  this  degree  and  that  of  Ph.D.  (with  which  the 
A.M.  is  always  given)  was  dropped  in  Prussia;  and 
although  some  of  the  German  professors  would  like  to  see 
Greek  restored  to  its  place  in  the  list  of  requirements, 
because  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  students  at  the 
universities,  and  some  others  would  like  to  see  it  restored 
for  the  same  reasons  which  affect  the  opinion  of  some 
American  educators,  there  is  no  more  probability  of  its 
being  restored  than  there  is  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  or 
Sanskrit  will  be  made  compulsory. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  can  have  a  separate  degree 
for  those  who  have  not  studied  Greek.  The  subject  is  no 
longer  important  enough  in  comparison  with  other  studies 
to  deserve  a  separate  degree;  and,  as  long  as  we  make  this 
distinction,  we  shall  practically  close  the  doors  of  many  of 
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our  institutions  to  numbers  of  students  who  would  other- 
wise be  found  in  our  academic  halls. 

MORAL  ASPECTS   OF   PRESCRIPTION.* 

In  the  history  of  American  university-reform,  so  far  as 
liberal  studies  are  concerned,  the  cause  of  academic  free- 
dom vs.  prescription  has  come  to  be  at  the  present  time 
practically  identical  with  the  cause  of  one  degree  vs.  a 
plurality  of  degrees.  In  those  institutions  which  still  per- 
sist in  the  attempt  to  set  a  different  value  upon  various 
courses  of  liberal  study  by  means  of  a  variety  of  degrees, 
the  evils  that  we  have  to  consider  are  constantly  present  in 
full  force.  For  reasons,  however,  which  are  not  far  to 
seek,  the  most  flagrant  illustration  of  their  demoralizing 
effects  is  furnished  by  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  especially  by  the  study  of  Greek, 
which  is  characteristic  of  that  course.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
subject  in  the  whole  curriculum  but  suffers  in  due  measure 
from  the  infection;  nevertheless,  the  position  and  nature 
of  this  one  study  are  such  that  an  extended  experience  as 
teacher  of  the  Greek  language  affords  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  observing  the  educational  malady  which 
we  denominate  prescription. 

When  the  revolt  against  the  despotism  of  a  perfunctory 
classical  discipline  in  American  colleges  began  to  take 
active  shape  about  half  a  century  ago,  it  assumed  two 
forms:  (1)  that  of  a  modification  of  the  traditional  requh-e- 
ments  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  existing  colleges;  and  (2) 
in  some  newly-founded  institutions  the  form  of  multiplica- 
tion of  degrees.  Under  the  latter  scheme,  those  who 
sought  the  A.B.  degree  were  substantially  under  the  same 
regimen  as  before.  Candidates  for  the  next  degree  in  the 
series  (its  name,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  intended  to 
convey  a  negative  rather  than  any  positive  significance) 
must  have  Latin,  but  were  allowed  to  offer  a  substitute  for 

*  Title  of  the  address  before  the  California  Union. 
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Greek.  For  other  degrees  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  was 
demanded.  Although  prescribed  studies  still  abounded 
within  the  several  curricula  thus  marked  off,  the  plan  as  a 
whole  afforded  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  pressure  which 
had  become  too  great  to  bear.  But  the  scheme  was  attended 
with  a  double  injustice:  it  denied  to  many  an  able  and 
earnest  student  of  cultivated  mind  the  only  degree  that  was 
widely  recognized  as  the  badge  of  a  collegiate  liberal  educa- 
tion, while  bestowing  it  indiscriminately  upon  the  motley 
throng  who  were  content  to  be  whipped  through  the  old- 
fashioned  curriculum;  and  it  left  the  genuine  teacher  of 
Greek,  and  those  learners  who,  under  a  free  system,  might 
have  begun  this  study  fairly  and  pursued  it  to  the  best 
advantage  beyond  its  elementary  stages,  still  floundering 
in  the  mire  of  prescription.  It  should  be  observed  that 
this  whole  plan  was  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The 
reformers  said:  "We  demand  for  our  youth  the  right  to 
pursue  a  collegiate  course  of  liberal  studies  unincumbered 
by  the  deadweight  of  a  subject  of  which  they  can  make 
nothing,  and  for  which  they  do  not  care."  The  conserva- 
tives replied:  "Very  well;  only  you  must  not  make  use  of 
our  degree,  which  we  take  to  stand  for  a  classical  training, 
and  which  shall  never  be  taken  to  stand  for  anything  else 
if  we  can  help  it."  Thus,  while  justice  was  not  done,  the 
burden  was  lightened  for  all  except  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  They  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  ever;  though,  fortunately  for  the  community  at 
large,  they  were  now  comparatively  less  numerous  than 
they  had  formerly  been. 

Cornell  University  was  founded  in  1868,  in  a  spirit  of 
protest  against  educational  bigotry,  and  with  a  sincere  and 
earnest  purpose.  But  so  far  as  classical  studies  were  con- 
cerned, the  old  slavery  was  there  in  the  system  of  multiplied 
degrees,  inherited  from  Ann  Arbor.  I  found  this  organi- 
zation at  Ithaca  firmly  intrenched  behind  a  specious  theory 
then  rife,  and  even  now  sometimes  feebly  asserted,  that  a 
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person  evinces  a  taste  for  Greek  studies  by  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  for  which  such  studies  are  pre- 
scribed  During  seventeen  years  of  service 

as  professor  of  Greek  at  Cornell,  I  had  frequent  and  ample 
opportunities  of  testing  the  validity  of  this  doctrine.  At 
times  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  dogged  persistency 
with  which  students  would  chew  at  the  husk  and  bran  of  a 
subject  they  could  neither  digest  nor  relish,  coming  up  year 
after  year  for  re-examination,  after  being  dropped  or 
rejected,  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  coveted  diploma — a 
certain  admiration,  I  say,  for  the  fortitude  of  the  individual 
was  at  times  mingled  with  the  indignation  that  I  felt  at  the 
folly  and  perversity  of  a  system  which  entailed  such  need- 
less waste  of  precious  time  and  energy.  My  requirements 
were  not  high,  but  they  were  genuinely  exacted,  as  far  as 
could  be  done  under  the  formidable  counter- pressure  of 
public  opinion.  To  deny  to  the  unqualified  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  or  passed  in  Greek  was  to  deny  to  them 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  neither  the  candidate 
nor  the  community  could  comprehend  the  difference  between 
a  real  and  an  unreal  standard  in  a  subject  that  has  lost 
touch  with  common-sense  traditions.  Greek  was  a  pre- 
scribed study  during  two  years  of  the  collegiate  course. 
Vainly,  more  than  once,  I  appealed  to  the  Faculty  to 
authorize  the  giving  of  at  least  one  of  those  years  to  free- 
dom. The  proposal  was  the  more  stubbornly  resisted 
because  the  facts  and  arguments  presented  were  unanswer- 
able. Moderate  in  itself,  it  was  doubtless  felt  to  be 
revolutionary  in  tendency.  Yet  when  I  left  Ithaca  in  1888, 
the  day  of  deliverance  was  nearer  at  hand  than  I  imagined. 
Four  years  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Schurman 
in  1892,  a  free  academic  curriculum  was  adopted  at  Cornell, 
leading  to  one  degree.  In  his  fifth  annual  report  the 
President  of  the  University  touches  upon  this  reform  in 
well-chosen  language.  He  says:  "The  principle  involved 
.  is  the  recognition  of  the  equal  value  of  different 
courses  of  liberal  study,   and  the  futility,  as  well  as  the 
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inutility,  of  attempting  to  differentiate  them  by  a  variety 
of  degrees.  Whatever  the  studies  selected,  thorough  work 
is  the  important  consideration." 

At  the  University  of  California  the  old  wrongs  and  diffi- 
culties are  inevitably  encountered  by  that  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  enter  annually  for  the  old  degree. 
But  the  situation  is  in  some  respects  worse  here  now  than 
it  was  under  the  unreformed  conditions  at  Harvard  forty 
years  ago.  There  was  then  less  dispersion  of  mental  effort, 
more  concentration  was  possible  then  than  now  in  the 
preparatory  course,  because  since  then  the  number  of  sub- 
jects that  must  be  studied  at  one  time  in  the  preparatory 
school,  under  the  existing  scheme,  has  been  increased. 
Again,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  candidates  at  that  time 
and  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  fitted  for  college 
at  schools  which  had  the  name  of  imparting,  according  to 
methods  which  still  extensively  prevail,  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1860,  at 
Andover  Phillips  Academy,  I  was  one  of  a  large  class  of 
boys  who  left  that  year  to  enter  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  other  New  England  colleges.  Of  the  fifty  members  of 
that  class,  the  character  of  whose  daily  performance  I  can 
distinctly  remember,  there  were  perhaps  fifteen  who  could 
extract  something  intelligible  from  a  Greek  book,  after  five 
weekly  recitations  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  during  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  of  whom  it  might  not  fairly  be 
said  that  they  had  been  wronged  by  the  imposition  of  an 
exclusive,  uncongenial  discipline.  But  the  fifty  as  a  whole 
had  received  far  better  instruction  than  the  fifty  have 
received  who  are  admitted  annually  now  to  the  University 
of  California  on  the  same  theory.  There  was  also  an  excep- 
tionally large  percentage  of  the  Andover  pupils  who  might 
have  been  expected,  through  force  of  early  associations  and 
inherited  disposition,  to  profit  measurably  by  a  classical 
training.  Moreover,  at  that  time  the  charms  of  a  col- 
lege diploma  were  not  heightened  by  the  allurement  of  a 
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teacher's  certificate  granted  on  the  completion  of  certain 
formal  requirements. 

Once  determined,  by  whatever  motives  prompted,  to  win 
one  or  both  of  these  promised  emblems  of  distinction,  the 
school  boy  or  the  school  girl  drops  into  a  groove,  along 
which  he  continues  to  slide  by  sheer  inertia,  unchecked  by 
sound  and  searching  tests  of  proficiency;  and,  as  time  goes 
on,  there  is  less  and  less  room  for  escape  from  a  meaning- 
less discipline,  in  proportion  as  its  futility,  under  any 
scrutiny  both  competent  and  disinterested,  would  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  many-degree  system  regu- 
larly begets  a  disposition  to  swell  and  laud  the  numbers  of 
those  who  aim  at  the  most  desired  of  the  degrees,  at  the 
sure  cost  of  degrading  and  corrupting  particularly  the  one 
study  which  holds  the  key  to  it.  Both  Greek  and  Latin 
are  prescribed.  Latin  is  begun  first  in  the  school;  and 
soon  the  exhortation  comes  to  take  Greek,  because  Greek 
is  such  a  great  and  glorious  thing,  before  the  pupil  has 
proved  his  ability,  or  often  after  he  has  proved  his  inability, 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  elements  of  Latin  only.  Both 
languages  are  prescribed  for  a  year  longer  in  the  University ; 
the  requirements  for  admission  are  chiefly  of  a  formal 
character ;  and  classical  studies  are  continued  under  circum- 
stances which  do  not  allow  them  to  be  conducted  in  a 
profitable  or  worthy  manner,  owing  partlj*  to  the  abuses 
tolerated  during  the  preparatory  course,  partly  to  the  other 
prescriptions  and  distractions  of  the  collegiate  curriculum. 
Arrived  at  the  point  of  choosing  the  gi'oup-elective  so- 
called,  many  who  are  totally  unqualified  for  scholarly  per- 
formance— students  who  have  never  been  taught  how  to 
study,  so  destitute  of  power  as  to  be  unconscious  of  their 
helplessness,  who  are  without  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
elements  or  any  organic  comprehension  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  subject,  and  hence  cannot  be  imbued  with 
its  true  spirit,  continue  in  the  classical  courses,  because 
the  system  has  originally  propelled  them  in  this  direction, 
and  arrogant,  feeble,  and  inflexible  as  it  is,  has  neither 
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turned  them  aside  from  a  road  which  they  cannot  intelli- 
gently travel,  nor  enabled  them  to  enter  competently  at  an 
early  period  upon  some  congenial  line  of  advanced  work. 
The  principle  of  elective  study  is,  in  the  first  instance, 

largely  a  negative  principle Even  with  the 

help  of  the  most  careful  and  disinterested  advice  on  the 
positive  side,  the  beginner  can  find  the  right  avenues  to  a 
future  course  of  liberal  studies  only  by  a  tentative  process, 
step  by  step,  subject  by  subject,  and  largely  through  nega- 
tive indications In  order  that  students  may 

be  led  to  find  ultimately  their  rightful  places,  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  remaining  in  the 
wrong  place,  the  way  must  be  clear  for  strict  elimination 
and  thorough  purgation  of  classes  from  the  earliest  period. 
But  the  vanity  and  moral  obliquity  of  the  various-degree 
system,  with  the  unreal  forms  of  teaching  and  learning 
which  accompany  it,  all  reinforced  and  sheltered  by  the 
popular  pressure  for  a  preferred  academic  distinction,  tend 
to  defeat  this  beneficent  purpose  at  every  point.  A  free 
and  elastic  university  curriculum  means  a  lifting  of  the 
pressure  from  without;  and,  from  within,  discouragement 
of  rivalry  in  the  race  for  numbers,  a  surer  fixing  of  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  opening  of  an  opportunity  to  set  in 
effective  operation  those  negative  forces  which  afford  the 
sole  means  of  redemption  and  improvement .  One  academic 
degree,  with  the  equality  and  liberty  that  follow  in  its 
train,  implies  the  unshackling  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a 
possibility  of  vindicating  classical  studies  to  a  position  of 
public  usefulness  as  well  as  grace 
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REPORT   ON   THE    EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
JOHN  DAY  FOSSIL   FIELDS.* 


By  John  C.  Merriam. 


The  fossil  field  of  the  John  Day  region,  in  eastern 
Oregon,  has  been  known  to  geologists  for  many  years  as 
one  of  most  important  of  the  numerous  West-American 
localities  furnishing  good  remains  of  Tertiarj-  mammals. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  the  leading  palaeontologists 
of  the  country  have  obtained  from  it  large  collections  of 
remains,  containing  a  gi'eat  number  of  new  and  interesting 
animals.  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale,  Professor  Cope  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof essor  Condon  of  Oregon,  Professor  Scott 
of  Princeton,  and  others,  have  personally  conducted  expedi- 
tions into  the  field.  Beside  these  expeditions,  professional 
collectors  have  worked  over  the  ground  during  more  than  a 
dozen  seasons.  Excepting  the  collection  of  Professor  Con- 
don, at  the  State  University  of  Oregon,  the  whole  of  the 
great  amount  of  material  accumulated  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  few  of  the  large  Eastern  museums. 

The  John  Day  fossil  beds  are  exposed  in  patches  over  a 
considerable  area  in  Oregon,  to  the  east  of  the  Cascade 
range.  The  principal  exposures  being  along  the  John  Daj^ 
River  and  its  tributaries,  the  name  of  the  river  has  been 
applied  to  them,  and  they  are  now  known  technically  as 
the   John    Day   system.      Their    age,    as    determined   by 

*Read  before  the  Science  Association,  August  29,  1899. 
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comparison  of  the  fossils  with  those  of  other  systems,   is 
generally  supposed  to  be  Miocene. 
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OUTLINE  MAP  OP   JOHN  DAY  REGION. 


Our  party,  including  Mr.  F.  C.  Calkins,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Miller,  Mr.  G.  B.  Hatch,  and  the  writer,  assembled  at  The 
Dalles,  about  May  20th,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Davis  as  guide,  started  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  aiming 
to  enter  the  fossil  fields  near  Bridge  Creek.  For  about 
seventy-five  miles  our  road  lay  almost  entirely  upon  a  vast 
lava  field,  which  supports  very  little  life,  either  animal  or 
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vegetable.  In  places  this  poverty  is  due  to  actual  lack  of 
soil,  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  almost  covered  with 
weathered  lava  fragments.  A  large  part  of  the  region 
was,  however,  once  good  pasture  land,  supporting  an 
abundance  of  nutritious  bunch  grass.  The  advent  of  the 
sheep  has  very  greatly  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  The  pastures  have  been  so  thoroughly  "sheeped" 
over  that  most  unfenced  areas  are  almost  entirely  denuded 
of  the  grass,  which,  being  kept  down  too  closely,  has  finally 
died  out  and  does  not  return.  With  the  grass  have  gone 
many  of  the  smaller  mammals,  which  were  more  or  less 
dependent  on  it,  and  the  snakes,  which  fed  on  the  mam- 
mals. The  old  inhabitants  think  the  rainfall  has  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  destruction  of  the  bunch  grass. 
Certainly  the  manner  in  which  the  rain  is  disposed  of  when 
it  does  come  is  altered.  Instead  of  being  partially  retained 
by  the  soil,  as  in  years  past,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water 
from  heavy  showers  goes  off  with  a  rush,  changing  the 
smaller  streams  into  raging  torrents,  and  not  infrequently 
causing  considerable  damage  to  property  or  even  loss  of  life. 
The  region  through  which  we  passed,  though  underlaid 
by  lava  flows  often  of  gi'eat  lateral  extent,  is  not  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  flat  country,  but  has  been  broken  up 
into  several  quite  distinct  areas  by  crustal  movements  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  outpouring  of  the  lava.  As  our 
party  approached  the  Deschutes  River  from  the  west,  we 
ascended  a  long,  gentle  slope.  Within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
river  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  reverse  slope,  which  it  is 
possible  to  descend  on  horseback  at  only  a  few  points. 
This  steep  escarpment  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  us,  the  Deschutes  keeping  close  to 
its  foot  to  the  north.  From  the  bottom  of  this  slope  another 
extensive  plain,  seeming  at  a  distance  almost  perfectly 
flat,  stretched  away  to  the  north  and  east  with  a  gentle 
upward  slope  to  the  southeast.  At  Currant  Creek,  forty- 
five  miles  to  the  southeast,  after  passing  over  this  long 
slope,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  second  jumping-off  place 
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mucli  like  the  first.  Evidently  the  long,  gentle,  western 
slopes  and  steep  escarpments  toward  the  eastern  side,  indi- 
cate, in  rock  of  this  character,  the  breaking  up  of  an 
originally  level  region  into  blocks,  which  have  tilted  slightly 
to  the  west,  giving  the  long,  gentle  slopes  on  that  side,  and 
the  steep  ones  to  the  east,  where  they  have  been  slightly 
elevated. 

The  Deschutes  River,  in  fact  all  the  rivers  of  this  region, 
including  the  Columbia,  have  cut  down  sharply  through 
the  lava  beds,  forming  magnificent  gorges  with  almost 
vertical  walls  many  hundred,  in  some  cases  several  thous- 
and, feet  in  height.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
lava  country  the  streams  are  swift  and  full  of  rapids,  and 
are  rapidly  deepening  their  canons.  Not  having  reached 
the  stage  at  which  they  begin  to  widen  their  valleys,  they 
do  not  materially  affect  the  topography.  The  canons  on 
the  plains  are  so  narrow  that  they  are  almost  hidden  until 
one  is  fairly  upon  them. 

From  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  Currant  Creek  we  obtained 
our  first  view  of  the  fossil-bearing  beds,  also  our  best  les- 
son in  geology.  The  region  immediately  to  the  east  is 
made  up  principally  of  older  rocks,  probably  Mesozoic 
and  Eocene,  which  are  quite  sharply  tilted,  and  are  cut  by 
erosion  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  peaks  and  ridges. 
Twenty-five  miles  to  the  east  we  could  just  distinguish 
the  nearly  horizontal  John  Day  beds,  resting  upon  the 
older  formations  and  covered  in  turn  by  a  thick  capping 
of  lava.  The  older  formations  of  this  portion  of  the 
country  have  so  far  furnished  no  fossils,  excepting  some 
sub- tropical  leaves,  for  which  a  new  locality  was  discovered 
by  our  party. 

The  first  working  camp  was  located  at  Allen's  ranch,  on 
Bridge  Creek,  in  the  partial  shelter  of  a  thick  growth  of 
sage  brush.  From  that  point  numerous  excursions  were 
made  into  the  surrounding  country. 

The  exposure  of  the  John  Day  beds  at  Bridge  Creek  is 
one  of  the  best  for  studying  the  general  geology  of  the 
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deposits.  The  beds  are  here  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  thick 
and  are  composed  largely  of  volcanic  materials  mixed  with 
sand  and  clay.  They  are  nearly  all  strikingly  colored,  and 
probably  vary  somewhat  in  composition  in  the  differently 
colored  strata.  At  all  the  John  Day  exposures  visited  by 
our  party  the  lowest  beds  were  a  deep  red,  the  highest  ones 
buff  or  white,  and  the  intermediate  strata  blue  or  green. 
One  of  the  results  of  our  geological  work  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  persistence  of  these  three  sets  of  beds  over 
the  whole  region.  By  means  of  these  horizons  we  were 
enabled  to  study  the  vertical  range  or  distribution  in  time 
of  the  animal  species  they  contain. 

From  the  character  of  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the 
John  Day  beds,  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  deposits 
laid  down  in  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  once  filling  a  somewhat 
irregular  basin  extending  over  a  large  part  of  eastern  Ore- 
gon and  portions  of  the  adjoining  states.  The  fossil 
remains  consist  of  a  few  fresh  water  shells,  a  number  of 
land  shells  washed  into  the  lake  by  rains  or  streams,  and 
the  skeletons  of  a  large  number  of  vertebrates  which  were 
either  drowned  in  the  lake  and  buried  entire  in  the  mud, 
or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  which  died  upon  the 
land,  only  portions  of  their  dismembered  skeletons  being 
washed  into  the  lake  with  the  river  or  rain  wash.  Our 
study  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  species  in  the  beds 
brings  out  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  life  about 
the  lake  during  different  periods  of  its  existence.  An 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  distribution  of  the  rodents, 
which  are  found  sparingly  in  the  middle  division  and  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  upper  beds,  but  are  abundant  at  several 
localities,  widely  separated,  in  a  stratum  near  the  top  of  the 
upper  beds.  Evidently  for  some  reason  conditions  were 
more  than  ordinarily  favorable  for  the  existence  of  small 
rodents  about  the  lake  at  the  time  this  stratum  was  being 
deposited,  and  they  multiplied  rapidly.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  individuals  was  apparently  accompanied  by 
increase  in  the  number  of  species. 
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How  close  to  the  time  of  the  drying  up  of  the  lake  the 
lava  floods  were  poured  over  the  deposits  laid  down  upon 
its  floor  we  do  not  know,  but  possibly  a  considerable  inter- 
val separated  these  two  events.  The  John  Day  beds  show 
in  some  places  evidence  of  erosion  before  being  capped  over. 
After  the  cooling  of  the  lava  there  occured  the  tilting  of  the 
crust  blocks  already  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  geology  of  this 
region  is  found  in  the  cutting  of  the  streams.  This  gives  us 
a  measure  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  time  since  the  lava 
cap  was  completed.  The  rivers  have  evidently  cut  their 
present  gorges  through  the  lava,  the  fossil  beds,  and  in 
some  place  into  the  older  formations  below  since  the  lava 
floods  cooled.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the 
study  of  the  fossils  of  this  region  in  the  field  is  the  con- 
clusive evidence,  constantly  before  the  collector's  eyes,  of 
the  enormous  length  of  time  that  has  passed  since  the 
remains  were  entombed,  as  is  shown  by  the  thousands  of 
feet  of  lake  deposit  and  lava  piled  upon  them,  and  by  the 
great  depth  of  the  canons  cut  since  these  great  accumula- 
tions of  strata  were  completed. 

The  Bridge  Creek  locality  has  probably  been  more 
thoroughly  explored  than  any  other  in  the  country  and  has 
for  that  reason  furnished  a  large  number  of  fine  specimens. 
The  careful  inspection  of  this  and  all  the  other  good 
exposures  by  earlier  expeditions  made  the  work  of  our 
party  very  difficult,  and  we  were  dependent  for  our  best 
finds  upon  specimens  which  had  been  only  partially  uncov- 
ered by  weathering  and  had  therefore  more  readily  escaped 
notice.  The  best  find  of  the  party  was  made  by  Mr. 
Calkins  on  the  evening  of  our  first  day  here.  A  single 
tooth  and  a  small  fragment  of  bone  protruding  from  the 
face  of  a  steep  cliff,  when  followed  back  into  the  rock, 
proved  to  be  one  side  of  the  snout  of  a  huge,  extinct  hog. 
The  taking  of  this  specimen  into  camp  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  the  expedition  and  occupied  a  portion  of  our 
party  interruptedly  for  the  first  week  and  nearly  all  of  us 
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regularly  for  the  second  week.  As  we  were  pressed  for 
time,  we  went  forth  day  after  day  vowing  to  return  at  night 
with  the  skull.  Thanks  to  the  scientific  instincts  of  the 
party,  haste  was  made  slowly  and  we  were  finally  rewarded 
by  seeing  the  skull  reach  camp  practieall}-  uninjured. 
Many  other  good  specimens,  including  a  fairly  complete 
skeleton  of  an  Oreodon,  one  of  the  primitive  even-toed 
ungulates,  were  discovered  at  Bridge  Creek,  but  so  much 
time  was  consumed  in  work  on  the  large  skull  that  other 
collecting  suffered. 

From  Bridge  Creek  the  partj*  moved  by  slow  stages  to 
what  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most  extensive  collect- 
ing ground  in  the  region.  This  locality  is  situated  in  a 
widening  of  the  gorge  of  the  John  Day  beginning  about 
three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  has 
been  called  Turtle  Cove  by  Professor  Condon,  who  is  its 
discoverer.  On  the  road  we  visited  a  new  locality  for 
cretaceous  fossils,  discovered  by  our  guide,  Mr.  Davis,  and 
spent  parts  of  two  daj^s  collecting  in  what  are  known  as  the 
Loup  Fork  beds,  on  and  near  the  John  Day  at  Cottonwood. 
The  Loup  Fork  beds,  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness, 
rest  upon  the  lavas  over  the  John  Day  system  and  contain 
remains  of  a  higher  and  more  specialized  fauna  than  that  of 
the  beds  below  the  lava.  The  Loup  Fork  strata  are  mostly 
exposed  in  nearly  vertical  cliffs  which  weather  very  little, 
so  that  we  were  content  to  pick  up  a  few  good  teeth  and 
some  limb  bones,  representing  several  species  of  horse, 
mastodon,  rhinoceros,  etc.  The  horse  teeth  serve  to  fill  out 
a  gap  in  the  evolutionary  series  of  horses  already  in  our 
possession. 

The  entrance  into  Turtle  Cove  was  effected  with  some 
difficulty,  as  the  river  just  above  it  passes  through  a  very 
narrow  gorge,  impassable  except  by  boat.  We  found  it 
necessary  after  fording  the  river  to  cross  a  high  range  of 
hills  on  a  road  which  was  for  considerable  stretches  literally 
hidden  by  rocks  averaging  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  In 
the  Cove  two  camps  were  made  from  which  we  worked  a 
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number  of  the  best  exposures.  The  largest  outcrop,  called 
by  us  the  Blue  Basin,  is  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  canons, 
gulches,  and  caves  cut  into  the  soft  blue  rock  of  the  middle 
John  Day  beds  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  coloring  of  these 
beds  is  frequently  most  wonderful  and  of  the  most  delicate 
shades.  Passing  along  the  bottom  of  any  of  the  larger 
canons,  the  wilderness  of  finely  sculptured  and  delicately- 
tinted  peaks  and  pinnacles  about  frequently  causes  one 
involuntarily  to  pause  and  gaze,  astonished  that  even  nature 
could  produce  such  magnificent  architecture. 

As  the  result  of  our  collecting  in  Turtle  Cove,  we  have 
several  dozen  skulls  of  larger  mammals  and  about  as  many 
more  of  small  rodents,  besides  many  good  specimens  of 
teeth,  limbs,  vertebrae,  etc.  The  best  specimens  include  a 
nearly  complete  skull  of  a  three-toed  horse  {Anchitlierium) , 
fine  specimens  of  two  extinct  wolves,  a  rhinoceros,  many 
Oreodons,  a  primitive  deer,  several  turtles,  etc. 

Our  geological  studies,  begun  at  Bridge  Creek,  were 
here  continued,  and  without  exception  the  previous  obser- 
vations on  the  sequence  of  the  beds  of  the  system  were 
confirmed.  Mi\  Calkins  made  a  complete  collection  of  the 
rocks  of  the  region  for  the  petrographical  museum  and 
Mr.  Miller,  whose  time  was  partly  devoted  to  zoological 
work,  collected  a  large  number  of  birds,  mammals,  and 
reptiles. 

On  the  return  trip  we  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  west 
of  the  Cove,  and,  regaining  the  stage  road  near  Mitchell, 
passed  over  the  same  territory  covered  on  the  way  out. 

Though  some  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition 
have  already  been  briefly  mentioned,  it  should  perhaps  be 
stated  that  our  collections  have  not  yet  been  really  studied, 
as  the  business  in  the  field  is  mainly  to  acquire.  The  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  specimens,  requiring  many  months 
of  work,  must  be  completed  before  exact  study  of  the  rela- 
tionships and  history  of  the  species  can  begin. 
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THE  HARRIMAN  ALASKAN  EXPEDITION.* 


By  W.  E.  RiTTER. 


The  Harriman  Alaskan  Expedition  in  its  fully  organized 
form  left  Seattle  by  steamer  on  May  31,  1899.  Its  eastern, 
and  larger,  contingent  had  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  same 
day  by  special  train,  and  had  there  and  at  Portland,  Or., 
been  joined  by  the  California  and  Washington  members. 
The  steamer  Geo.  W.  Elder,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
ships  owned  by  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, had  been  chartered  for  two  months  by  the  patron  and 
organizer  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  of  New 
York,  and  was  consequently  entirely  under  his  control. 
The  official  list  of  the  party,  including  the  host's  family 
circle  and  his  guests,  contains  fifty-four  names.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  a  large  number  of  hired  guides, 
packers,  and  cooks,  besides  the  ship's  crew. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  will  be  important  to 
speak  somewhat  in  detail  concerning  the  personnel  of  the 
guest  portion  of  the  party;  and  first  of  all  must  be  men- 
tioned the  two  men  on  whom,  next  to  Mr.  Harriman  him- 
self, rested  the  management  of  the  expedition.  These  were 
Dr.  Lewis  R.  Morris  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  selection  of  his  guests,  Mr.  Harriman  aimed  to 
have  every  aspect  of  nature  in  the  regions  that  should  be 
visited  attended  to  by  competent  and  appreciative  persons. 

*Read  before  the  Science  Association,  September  2,  1899. 
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Thus  the  resources  of  Alaska  to  the  painter's  art,  hitherto 
so  largely  neglected,  were  entrusted  to  such  hands  as  those 
of  R.  Swain  Gifford  and  Fred  S.  Dellenbaugh,  both  of  New 
York  City,  while  it  was  assumed  that  if  there  be  anything 
in  mountain  and  island,  snow-field  and  desert  waste,  forest 
and  bird  life,  capable  of  touching  the  chords  of  poetic 
fancy,  these  would  not  escape  such  eyes  and  hearts  as  those 
possessed  by  John  Burroughs,  John  Muir,  and  Chas. 
Keeler. 

A  dark  room  for  developing  photographs  was  fitted  up 
on  board,  and  Edward  S.  Curtis  of  Seattle  was  the  profes- 
sional photographer.  But  numerous  cameras  were  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  hands  of  experienced  amateurs,  and  as  the 
weather  was  propitious  much  of  the  time,  the  collection  of 
photographs  was  large  and  rich. 

All  the  departments  of  Natural  History  were  represented 
by  scientists  of  wide  experience  and  well-known  ability  in 
their  special  fields.  Thus  geology  was  represented  by  Dr. 
G.  K.  Gilbert  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Professor 
B.  K.  Emerson  of  Amherst  College,  and  Dr.  Charles  Palaehe 
of  Harvard  University,  while  the  geographical  work  was 
looked  after  by  Dr.  Henry  Gannett,  chief  geographer  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  corps  of  botanists  con- 
sisted of  F,  V,  Coville,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Botany, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Professor  Wm.  Trelease, 
Director  of  the  Shaw  Botanic  Gardens  of  St.  Louis,  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  H.  Brewer  of  Yale  University,  and  Dr.  T.  H. 
Kearney  of  Washington,  D.  C,  all  workers  with  land 
plants;  and  Professor  DeA,  Saunders  of  Brookings,  South 
Dakota,  a  specialist  in  marine  botany. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Cornell 
University,  gave  attention,  from  the  economical  standpoint, 
to  the  forests  of  the  regions  visited. 

The  corps  of  zoologists  was  even  more  numerous  and 
varied  than  that  of  botanists.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Dr.  D.  G.  Elliot  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum 
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of  Chicago,  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Starks  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  were  scientifically  responsible  for  mam- 
mals. Dr.  Robert  Ridgeway,  Curator  of  Ornithology  at 
the  National  Museum,  Mr.  L.  A.  Fuertes,  a  bird  collector 
and  artist  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Cole  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  gave  their  time  to  the  birds.  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Dall,  Curator  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  and 
Paleontologist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  was  the 
expert  to  whom  was  referred  the  shells  and  fossils  collected. 

Professor  Trevor  Kincaid  of  the  State  University  of 
Washington  was  the  professional  entomologist. 

Professor  Wesley  R.  Coe  of  Yale  University,  and  myself, 
and  in  a  measure  Mr.  Kincaid,  were  held  responsible  for 
the  marine  invertebrates. 

The  question  of  how  much  serious  scientific  work  could 
be  done  on  such  a  trip  will  inevitably  arise,  particularly  in 
the  minds  of  those  familiar  with  scientific  exploration  and 
collection.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  Elder  is  an  ordi- 
nary passenger  and  freight  ship,  that  her  crew  was  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  any  other  than  ordinary  service,  and  that 
the  party  represented  such  a  variety  of  interests  and  wishes, 
the  opportunities  and  facilities  for  work  were  far  superior 
to  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  fact,  all  things 
considered,  thej'  were  remarkably  good. 

For  the  use  of  the  workers  three  naptha  and  steam 
launches  were  provided;  also  boats  and  skiffs  of  all  kinds, 
beside  the  usual  boats  of  the  ship.  Camping  outfits  were 
aboard  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  several  parties  to  be 
in  camp  at  the  same  time. 

The  chart  room  was  converted  into  a  laboratory  for  the 
finer  and  cleaner  kinds  of  work,  while  most  of  the  space  on 
the  main  deck  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  along  side 
the  engine  rooms  and  kitchen,  was  given  over  to  the  coarser, 
dirtier  work  of  the  botanists  and  zoologists;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  queer  variety  of  refuse  ever  went  through 
the  scuppers  of  any  other  passenger  ship  as  found  its  way 
through  those  of  the  Elder  during  this  cruise.     The  dining- 
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room  table  shed  its  red  spread  on  many  a  day  between 
meals  to  give  botanists,  entomologists,  and  geologists  a 
chance  to  spread  out  and  sort  their  plunder.  The  engine 
rooms  were  filled  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  their  rightful 
occupants  much  of  the  time,  with  drying  collecting  suits, 
plant  presses,  shell-fish,  etc.,  etc.  The  hurricane  deck  was 
strewn  fore  and  aft,  on  sunnj^  days,  with  skeletons,  bird 
and  mammal  skins,  shells  and  rocks,  sea  weeds  and  plant 
driers.  Miles  were  steamed  with  one  or  more  of  the 
ship's  boats  swung  from  her  davits,  ready  to  be  cast  into 
the  water  at  the  moment  her  propeller  stopped.  The 
Jacob's  ladder  or  the  accommodation  ladder,  one  or  both, 
and  various  heaving  lines,  were  over  her  side  much  of  the 
time,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  launches  and  boats  could  get 
alongside  the  collectors  were  ready  to  step  into  them.  The 
after  capstan  of  the  ship  did  royal  service  hauling  the  big 
dredge  while  the  ship  was  at  dock  or  anchor. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Mr.  Harriman  had  absolute 
control  of  the  vessel;  and  to  his  great  ability  in  handling 
men  and  affairs,  both  in  the  large  and  in  minutest  detail, 
was  due,  in  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  voyage.  But, 
in  addition,  the  strict  orders  of  the  captain  to  all  the  officers 
and  men  were  that  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  the  party 
should  be  attended  to,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  at  all 
times.  Such  orders  appeared,  however,  to  be  superfluous, 
for  almost  without  exception  the  crew  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  spii'it  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  willingness  and 
efficiencj'  with  which  almost  all  of  them  responded  to  the 
unusual  demands  upon  them  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  party,  particularly  those  of  the  members  upon  whom 
chiefly  fell  the  actual  work  of  collecting  and  caring  for  the 
natural  history  material.  This  aspect  of  the  voyage  deserves 
to  be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length  than  is  possible  here; 
but  those  who  have  some  familiarity  with  the  rather  stereo- 
typed duties  of  a  ship's  crew,  will  appreciate  the  consterna- 
tion that  might  be  produced  among  officers  and  men  by 
having  three  dozen  crazy  naturalists  turned  loose  among 
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them,  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  orders  that  they  must 
hold  themselves  strictly  at  the  mercy  of  their  tormentors. 

For  the  first  few  days  some  of  the  less  adaptable  of  the 
iinder-officers  manifested  concern  about  the  "discipline  of 
the  ship,"  but  long  before  the  end  of  the  voyage  all  qualms 
of  this  sort  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  things  went 
on  very  smoothly. 

If  there  are  many  captains  in  the  coastwise  service  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  such  all-round  excellence  as  Captain 
Peter  Doran,  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Harriman  party 
would  be,  I  am  sure,  that  the  ships  of  this  service  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  remarkable  lot  of  masters. 

Varied  as  were  the  wishes  and  requests  of  the  numerous 
scientific  members  of  the  party,  in  very  few  instances  were 
these  made  known  to  Mr.  Harriman,  that  he  did  not  find 
some  means  of  gratifying  them  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  course  taken  by  the  expedition  may  be  indicated  by 
a  glance  at  the  chief  localities  where  work  was  done.  These 
were:  at  numerous  points  in  southeastern  Alaska,  par- 
ticularly at  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Glacier  Bay,  and  Sitka;  in 
Yakutat  Bay;  at  numerous  places  in  Prince  William  Sound; 
at  the  entrance  to  Cook  Inlet ;  on  Kadiak  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands;  at  numerous  points  among  the  Shumagiu 
Islands  and  on  the  adjacent  mainland;  at  Unalaska;  at  the 
Bogoslof,  Pribilof,  St.  Matthew,  Hall,  and  St.  Lawrence 
Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea;  at  Plover  Bay  on  the  Siberian 
coast;  and  at  Port  Clarence  on  the  Alaskan  coast  at  the 
entrance  to  Bering  Strait. 

The  scientific  work  was  done  partly  by  excursions  from 
the  ship,  the  ship  itself  while  at  dock  or  anchor  being  the 
base  of  operations ;  and  partly  by  camping  parties  left  by 
the  ship  for  a  time  while  she  cruised  with  the  main  portion 
of  the  party  in  neighboring  waters. 

Exactlj'  how  many  times  the  ship  stopped  during  the 
jouruej'  only  an  examination  of  her  log  could  reveal,  but 
from  my  own  journal  and  memory  I  know  of  about  forty 
times  at  which  she  stopped  for  a  sufficient  period — from  a 
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few  hours  to  tliree  or  four  days — to  enable  the  collectors  to 
carry  on  substantial  work.  Of  the  camps  established  for 
doing  scientific  work,  I  can  recall  about  twenty.  The  camp- 
ing parties  were  made  up  at  different  times  and  places  of 
from  two  to  six  or  eight  men,  and  usually  contained  one  or 
more  specialists  from  the  different  departments  of  natural 
history  represented  in  the  expedition.  They  remained  at 
the  points  where  located  for  periods  of  time  varying  from 
one  to  twelve  days. 

The  expedition  reached  Seattle  on  its  homeward  journey 
on  July  30th,  having  been  gone  from  the  same  port  just 
two  months.  During  the  time,  the  Elder  had  steamed  about 
9,000  miles,  and  as  she  is  not  a  fast  vessel,  her  forced 
speed  being  less  than  thirteen  knots,  it  is  obvious  that  she 
must  have  been  under  way  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time.  These  considerations  make  it  superfluous  to  say  that 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  scientific  investigation  into  the 
natural  historj^  of  the  regions  visited  was  impossible. 
Nevertheless  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  will  be 
numerous  and  important.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that,  at  least  as  regards  some  of  the  departments  of 
natural  history  to  which  attention  was  given,  the  places  at 
which  the  collections  and  observations  were  made  were 
vu-gin  soil  to  scientific  exploration.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  geology  and  geography  of  some  of  the  regions 
and  of  the  marine  botany  and  zoology.  Thus  many 
glaciers,  particularly  in  Prince  William  Sound,  have  never 
been  named  and  charted  even,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being 
unexplored;  and  at  the  head  of  Port  Wells,  one  of  the  arms 
of  this  Sound,  our  ship  entered  a  large  fiord,  the  existence 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  white 
men.  This,  together  with  the  half  dozen  or  more  glaciers 
that  enter  it.  was  carefully  explored  and  mapped  by  the 
geologists  and  geographers,  and  the  name  of  our  host  was 
bestowed  upon  it  and  the  magnificent  glacier  at  its  head. 
This  was  probably  the  richest  catch  made  hy  the  geologists, 
but  they  have  many  other  new  or  otherwise   interesting 
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observations  that  will  form  the  basis  of  their  reports.  But 
without  doubt  the  largest  body  of  entirely  new  knowledge 
that  the  expedition  will  contribute  to  the  world's  existing 
store  will  be  in  the  domains  of  entomology  and  marine 
invertebrate  zoology.  In  both  these  fields  there  will  be  not 
only  many  new  species  of  animals  brought  to  light,  but 
some  of  them  will  be  of  great  scientific  interest.  Some  of 
the  facts  gathered  by  Mr.  Kincaid  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion and  habits  of  insects  are  especially  important.  The 
work  in  marine  botany  will  also  yield  many  new  facts, 
though  somewhat  more  previous  collecting  had  been  done  in 
this  field  than  in  those  of  entomology  and  marine  zoologj'. 

Although  the  land  plants  and  animals  of  the  region  are 
already  tolerably  well  known,  at  least  as  to  name,  3'et 
numerous  interesting  observations  were  made,  particularlj* 
on  the  birds  and  plants  with  reference  to  habits  and 
distribution ;  and  the  botanists  are  confident  that  a  detailed 
study  of  their  material  will  reveal  a  number  of  new  species. 
Of  course  large  collections  were  made  in  all  these  branches, 
and  many  museums  and  private  collections  will  be  enriched 
thereby. 

The  addition  of  the  collections  made  by  myself  to  those 
already  possessed  bj'  the  University,  will  give  us,  I  think  I 
may  confidently  say,  the  richest  collection  of  Pacific  Coast 
marine  invertebrates  in  existence. 

The  matei'ial  gathered  in  the  different  departments  will 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  experts  to  be  studied  and  reported 
upon,  and  ultimatelj"  the  results  will  all  be  got  together  and 
published  in  several  uniform  volumes,  one  or  more  of  which 
will  be  of  a  general  character,  and  will  contain,  with  other 
matter,  the  history  of  the  expedition  by  John  Burroughs, 
while  the  technical  scientific  papers  will,  of  course,  be 
grouped  by  themselves. 

Having  thus  spoken  in  brief  of  that  aspect  of  the 
expedition  which  it  has  seemed  to  me  would  be  of  most 
general  interest,  I  have  done  what  I  set  myself  to  do,  and 
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might  leave  the  matter  here.  I  cannot,  however,  close 
without  a  word  in  reference  to  some  of  the  other  aspects  of 
the  voyage.  Richly  as  it  yielded  to  most  of  us  in  pro- 
fessional wares,  the  profits  from  this  source  will  hardly  be 
counted  even  by  a  large  majority  of  the  scientific  contingent 
of  the  party,  as  out-valuing  those  which  came  in  other 
ways,  but  particularly  from  the  sociable  (I  do  not  mean 
social)  and  recreational  sides.  The  Harriman  Alaskan 
Expedition  will  certainly  stand  as  a  red-letter  page  in  the 
life-history  of  nearly  every  one  of  its  members. 
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OFFICIAL  ACTION. 


The  following  letter  was  communicated  to  the  Regents 

at  their  meeting  Maj-  16,  1899: 

Berkeley,  May  16,  1899. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California, 

Gentlemen:— It  is  the  wish  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Houghton,  of  Benicia, 
to  found  in  the  University  of  California  a  scholarship  to  be  known,  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  as  the  Cornelius  B.  Houghton  Scholar- 
ship. I  enclose,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Houghton,  a  check  for  $150.00, 
which  sum  she  desires  to  be  regarded  as  the  income  of  such 
scholarship  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900.  Mrs.  Houghton  has 
made  provision  for  the  eventual  payment  of  a  principal  sum  sufficient 
to  yield  an  annual  income  of  $150.00.  In  the  meantime  she  engages 
to  pay  yearly  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  the  sum  of  $150.00  for 
the  maintenance  of  said  scholarship. 

The  qualifications  for  this  scholarship  Mrs.  Houghton  desires  to  be 
character,  ability,  and  need;  and  she  wishes  it  to  be  bestowed  in 
the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authorities  as  the  Phebe  Hearst 
Scholarships.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Houghton's  life  was 
long  identified  with  Benicia,  Mrs.  Houghton  expresses  the  wish  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  preference  may  be  given  in  the  award  of 
this  scholarship  to  students  who  may  reside  in  or  be  otherwise 
connected  with  Benicia  or  its  neighborhood. 

Cornelius  B.  Houghton,  in  whose  memory  this  scholarship  is 
founded,  was  born  on  April  14,  1823,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
his  early  education  was  obtained.  He  came  to  California  in  1849,  and 
at  first  sought  his  fortunes  in  the  mines.  In  1853,  however,  he  went 
to  Benicia,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, until  his  death.  In  1860  he  married  Fanny  M.  Chandler.  One 
daughter  was  born  to  them,  but  their  home  was  bereft  of  her  presence 
by  her  early  death  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Mr.  Houghton  died  October 
25,  1895. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  a  public -spirited  man,  interested  particularly  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  he  passed  his  life.     He  served 
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his  city  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  was  a  faithful,  wise,  and  efficient  public  officer.  In  his  business 
relations  he  ever  showed  scrupulous  integrity  and  enjoyed  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  tastes  he  was  simple ; 
in  character  and  demeanor  he  displayed  a  nature  gentle,  pure,  and 
refined. 

I  give  this  brief  memorandum  of  his  life  and  character  in  order 
that  it  may  be  incorporated  in  the  history  of  the  University,  and  in 
order  that  the  young  men  and  women,  who,  during  the  years  to  come, 
shall  be  enabled,  through  the  Cornelius  B.  Houghton  Scholarship, 
to  obtain  a  university  education,  and  shall  be  to  him  an  everliving 
memorial,  may  strive  to  worthily  honor  his  life  by  a  similar  purity 
and  nobility  in  their  own  lives. 

Asking  that  you  render  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  kind  and 
noble  lady  who  seeks  to  found  this  monument  to  her  husband,  and 
has  given  this  testimony  of  her  affection  for  the  University  and  this 
bounty  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  I  remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  Caret  Jones. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, July  11,  1899,  the  following  letter  was  received  and 
the  terms  of  donation  therein  indicated  were  accepted: 

Berkeley,  July  10,  1899. 
To  the  Honorahle  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California, 

Gentlemen: — On  behalf  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Houghton  there  is  herewith 
presented  to  the  University  of  California  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000.00),  as  the  endowment  of  the  Cornelius  B.  Houghton 
scholarship.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  endowment  were  stated 
in  a  letter  to  your  honorable  body  dated  May  16,  1899.  At  the  same 
time  the  sum  of  $150.00  was  handed  to  you  as  the  income  of  said 
scholarship  for  the  year  1899-1900.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mrs.  Houghton 
that  the  three  thousand  dollars  herewith  delivered  may  yield  contin- 
uously an  income  of  $150.00.  She  does  not  desire  any  more  than  that 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  for  any  one  year.  Any  excess 
of  interest  and  any  lapsed  income  she  desires  may  be  added  to  the 
principal  sum. 

Mrs.  Houghton,  however,  makes  no  binding  conditions  on  this  gift 
other  than  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  endowment  shall  be  observed, 
and  that  the  name  of  her  late  husband,  Cornelius  B.  Houghton,  shall 
be  preserved  in  connection  therewith.     On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Houghton, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  Carey  Jones. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universitj'  of  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Hallidie  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  and  referred  to  Regents  Kirk,  Rodgers, 
ann  Waymire: 

Resolved,  That  a  cordial  invitation  be  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  now  in  session  at  Los  Angeles, 
to  visit  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  of  California 
before  thej'  return  to  their  several  homes ;  and  that  suitable  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  prominent  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  Berkeley  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  next  academic  semester. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, July  11,  1899,  Mr.  Hallidie  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown  be  authorized  to  repre- 
sent the  University  of  California  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  during 
the  week  of  July  10-15,  1899. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  held  May  15, 
1899,  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  presented  the  follow- 
ing reports,  which  were  adopted: 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  May  15,  1899. 
To  the  Academic  Council: 

Your  Committee  on  Scholarships  begs  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report  and  recommendations: 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  applications  vfere  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  Five  vacancies  occur  in  the  Phebe  Hearst 
Scholarships  through  graduation.  Thirteen  vacancies  occur  in  the 
State  of  California  and  Levi  Strauss  Scholarships  through  graduation 
and  resignation.  The  number  of  applications  and  of  vacancies  by 
Congressional  districts  is  as  follows: 

Applications.        Vacancies. 

1st    Congressional  District 23  3 

2nd  Congressional  District 25  3 

3rd  Congressional  District 47  2 

4th  and  5th  Congressional  Districts 43  3 

6th  Congressional  District 38  2 

7th  Congressional  District 43  0 

Total 219  13 
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Several  additional  vacancies  have  been  created  by  the  Committee 
by  reason  of  unsatisfactory  work  or  by  appointment  to  be  Phebe 
Hearst  Scholars. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Phebe  Hearst  Scholarships,  we  recommend 
that  the  Academic  Council  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  Mrs.  Hearst's  letter  of  September,  1891,  the  following  young 
women  to  be  Phebe  Hearst  Scholars  for  the  year  1899-1900:— Eeap- 
pointed:  Alice  Marion  Cummings,  Senior,  Social  Sciences,  Santa 
Cruz;  Mary  Grace  Wiltshire,  Senior,  Social  Sciences,  San  Bernar- 
dino;  Anna  Ruth  Wilder,  Senior,  Social  Sciences,  Oakland.  Newly 
Appointed:  Gertrude    Eudora   Allen,    Senior,    Social    Sciences,    San  \^ 

Diego;  May  Eleanor  Gates,  Sophomore,  Social  Sciences,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Anne  Lucia  Holmes,  Junior,  Social  Sciences,  Riverside ;  Kate 
Courtenay  Johnston,  Junior,  Letters,  Los  Angeles ;  Rachel  Kurlandzik,  '■< 

Junior,  Social  Sciences,  San  Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  State  of  California  Scholarships  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Academic  Council  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  resolution  of  the  Regents  of  March,  1897,  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  be  State  of  California  Scholars  for  the  year  1899-1900 : 
—First  Congressional  District.  Newly  Appointed:  William  Burt 
Albertson,  Sophomore,  Mining,  Buckeye,  Shasta  County;  Sally 
Agnes  Dexter,  Sophomore,  Social  Sciences,  Little  Shasta,  Siskiyou 
County;  Louis  Albert  Elmore,  Freshman,  Letters,  Santa  Rosa;  Rose 
Humann,  Freshman,  Social  Sciences,  Santa  Rosa.  Second  Congres- 
sional District.  Reappointed:  Minnie  Beatrice  Bannon,  Junior, 
Letters,  Sacramento;  Richard  Walton  Tully,  Junior,  Social  Sciences, 
Stockton.  Newly  Appointed:  Mary  Isabel  Stockton,  Junior,  Social 
Sciences,  Stockton;  Otto  Goldman,  Freshman,  Mechanics,  Thermalito. 
Third  Congressional  District.  Reappointed:  Agnes  Frisius,  Junior, 
Social  Sciences,  Alameda;  Reno  Harley  Hutchinson,  Senior,  Letters, 
Oakland ;  Claude  Irvin  Rhodes,  Sophomore,  Mining,  Woodland.  Newly 
Appointed:  Fanny  H.  Avery,  Sophomore,  Social  Sciences,  Berkeley. 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Congressional  Districts  (Together).  Reappointed: 
Alice  Bowman  Wright,  Junior,  Letters,  Fourth  District,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Adrienne  Cerf ,  Junior,  Social  Sciences,  Fifth  District,  San 
Francisco;  Vincenza  Catherine  Milledge,  Junior,  Social  Sciences, 
Fifth  District,  San  Francisco;  Gertrude  Sutcliffe,  Junior,  Social 
Sciences,  Fourth  District,  San  Francisco ;  Eliza  Cross,  Junior,  Social 
Sciences,  Fifth  District,  Saratoga.  Newly  Appointed:  Alice  Kimball, 
Senior,  Natural  Sciences,  Fourth  District,  San  Francisco;  James 
Hugh  Wise,  Freshman,  Mining,  Fifth  District,  San  Francisco;  Ellen 
McKay  Hensel,  Sophomore,  Letters,  Fifth  District,  San  Francisco. 
Sixth  Congressional  District.     Reappointed:  Frank  George  Goodenow, 
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Junior,  Letters,  Los  Angeles;  Eobert  Pettinger  Stephenson,  Junior, 
Mechanics,  Nordhoflf.  Newly  Appointed:  Edna  Tullock  Owen,  Junior, 
Social  Sciences,  Santa  Barbara;  Katherine  Maloy  Layne,  Junior, 
Social  Sciences,  Pomona.  Seventh  Congressional  District.  Eeap- 
pointed:  Flora  Genevieve  Savage,  Junior,  Natural  Sciences,  Tulare; 
George  Graham  Hunter,  Junior,  Social  Sciences,  Bakersfield ;  Walter 
Samuel  Sessions,  Junior,  Mechanics,  Redlands;  John  Nolan  Chain, 
Junior,  Natural  Sciences,  San  Diego. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Levi  Strauss  Scholarships  we  recommend 
that  the  Academic  Council  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  Regents  of  March,  1897,  the  following  per- 
sons to  be  Levi  Strauss  Scholars  for  the  year  1899-1900: — First  Con- 
gressional District.  Reappointed:  Jessie  Bohall,  Junior,  Social 
Sciences,  Areata;  Edith  Edna  Gaddis,  Junior,  Social  Sciences,  Santa 
Rosa;  Edith  Mabel  Kendall,  Junior,  Chemistry,  Manchester;  Inga 
Ernestine  Ourblin,  Junior,  Social  Sciences,  San  Rafael.  Second 
Congressional  District.  Reappointed:  Benjamin  Allen  Baird,  Senior, 
Civil  Engineering,  Lodi ;  Amy  Gertrude  Van  Deerlin,  Junior,  Social 
Sciences,  Grass  Valley.  Newly  Appointed:  Lena  May  Maeaulay, 
Senior,  Letters,  Auburn;  Eugenia  Tyron  Mouser,  Sophomore,  Social 
Sciences,  Sacramento.  Third  Congressional  District.  Reappointed: 
Margaret  Agnes  Fortier,  Junior,  Social  Sciences,  East  Oakland;  Noel 
Hunt  Garrison,  Senior,  Letters,  Colusa;  Fred  Field  Goodsell,  Sopho- 
omore,  Social  Sciences,  Byron.  Newly  Appointed:  James  Mossin 
Koford,  Freshman,  Social  Sciences,  Vaeaville.  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Congressional  Districts  (Together).  Reappointed:  Carl  Sophus  Han- 
sen, Senior,  Fourth  District,  San  Francisco;  Alfred  Charles  Skaife, 
Junior,  Letters,  Fifth  District,  San  Francisco ;  Frank  Walter  Kerns, 
Junior,  Mechanics,  Fifth  District,  San  Jos6 ;  Annie  Harriet  Allen, 
Junior,  Letters,  Fifth  District,  San  Francisco ;  Monroe  Emanuel 
Deutsch,  Sophomore,  Letters,  Fourth  District,  San  Francisco.  Newly 
Appointed:  Theobald  Percy  Bayer,  Junior,  Social  Sciences,  Fifth 
District,  San  Jos6 ;  Violet  Evelyn  Beauchamp  Baugh,  Freshman,  Soc- 
ial Sciences,  Fifth  District,  San  Francisco;  Flora  Adelina  Domenica 
Bacigalupi,  Sophomore,  Letters,  Fourth  District,  San  Francisco. 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  Reappointed:  Walter  Wadsworth 
Bradley,  Junior,  Mining,  Spreckles ;  Willard  Giles  Parsons,  Senior, 
Letters,  Los  Angeles ;  Pearl  Marshall,  Senior,  Letters,  Santa  Maria. 
Newly  Appointed:  Charles  Clarence  Williams,  Freshman,  Mining, 
Whittier.  Seventh  Congressional  District.  Reappointed:  Clyde  Mer- 
rill Westcott,  Senior,  Chemistry,  Tustin;  Louis  Arce,  Sophomore, 
Civil  Engineering,  Oakdale ;  Henry  Noble  Bagley,  Freshman,  Mining, 
Merced.  Newly  Appointed;  Estella  M.  Murdock,  Sophomore,  Natural 
Sciences,  San  Diego. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  Cornelius  B.  Houghton  Scholarship,  that  the 
following  named  be  appointed  to  be  the  Cornelius  B.  Houghton 
Scholar  for  the  year  1899-1900:— Florence  E.  Barnard,  Junior,  Social 
Sciences,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  Carey  Jones, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  May  15,  1899. 
To  the  Academic  Council: 

Your  Committee  on  Scholarships  recommends  that  you  recom- 
mend to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hinckley  Fund  that  the  income  of  the 
Hinckley  Scholarship  be  divided,  for  the  year  1899-1900,  between  R.  H. 
Curtiss,  Natural  Sciences,  Redlands,  and  Fred  G.  Athearn,  Lettei'S, 
Pomona. 

For  the  Committee, 

Wm.  Carey  Jones,  Chairman. 


SCIENTIFIC   SOCIETIES. 


SCIENCE    ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting*  of  the  Science  Association,  May  10,  1899, 
Professor  Stringham  read  a  paper  on  "  The  New^  Geometrical 
Cosmos,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

"Historically  geometry  begins  with  measurement;  logic- 
ally it  begins  with  the  perception  of  such  external  relations 
as  are  entirelj'  disassociated  from  the  ideas  or  measures  of 
distance  and  magnitude.  Thus  projective  geometry  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
metrical  geometry  is  built.  The  former  can  exist  in  the 
mind  without  a  presupposition  of  the.  latter,  but  not  vice 
versa. 

"  As  a  starting  point  in  the  theory  of  measurement  it  was 
assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  Euclidean  Geometry  is 
approximately  true  within  a  sufficiently  restricted  domain. 
From  this  hypothesis  the  differential  equations  of  Absolute 
Geometry  are  deduced,  and  their  solution  then  leads  to  the 
three  types  of  geometry  named  by  Klein,  Elliptic,  Hyper- 
bolic, and  Parabolic;   the  last  being  only  another  name  for 
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ordinary  Euclidean  Geometry.     Lie's  Group- Tlieorj-  then 
suffices  to  prove  that  no  other  types  of  geometrj-  are  possible. 

"The  three  kinds  of  space,  or  space-form,  thus  made 
possible  were  briefly  characterized  as  follows : 

"1.  In  hj-perbolic  space  there  are  no  similar  figures,  and 
the  area  of  a  triangle  varies  as  the  deficiency  of  the  sum  of 
its  three  angles  below  two  right  angles.  The  so-called 
space-constant  is  negative.  Through  ever>'  point  there  are 
two  parallels  to  a  given  straight  line  and  an  infinite  number 
of  non-intersectors.     Space  is  infinite  in  extent. 

"2.  In  elliptic  space  there  are  still  no  similar  figures,  and 
the  area  of  a  triangle  varies  as  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  its 
angles  above  two  right  angles.  The  so-called  space-constant 
is  positive.  There  are  no  parallels  and  no  non-intersectors 
to  a  given  straight  line  through  any  point.  Space  is  finite 
in  extent. 

"3.  In  parabolic  space  there  are  similar  figures,  namely 
figures  of  different  size  hut  of  the  same  shape:  and  when 
the  area  of  a  triangle  varies,  the  sum  of  its  angles  remains 
constant  and  equal  to  two  right  angles.  The  space-constant 
is  zero.  Thi-ough  any  point  there  is  one,  and  only  one 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line,  and  there  are  no  non-inter- 
sectors except  the  parallel  itself.     Space  is  infinite  in  extent. 

■*  Whether  Nature  does  her  work  in  obedience  to  the 
principles  of  the  Euclidean,  or  of  one  of  the  non-Euclidean 
Geometries,  is  no  concern  of  geometry;  to  find  out  which, 
is  a  problem  in  natural  science,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
talk  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  either  the  Euclidean  or  the 
non-Euclidean  Geometry-.  Each  is  a  part  of  the  truth  about 
geometrj-,  neither  is  the  whole  of  it. 

"Xature  is  sometimes  amiable  to  the  struggling  scientist. 
For  a  long  time  she  submitted  quietly  to  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  Astronomy.  But  after  a  time  she  became  restive 
under  its  interpretations,  and  finally  shattered  its  reckon- 
ings so  completely  that  the  Copemican  system  had  to  be 
invented  to  take  its  place.  At  present  she  accepts,  without 
the  slightest  protest,  the  Euclidean  system  of  Geometry-, 
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and  she  may  continue  to  do  so  for  all  time  to  come.  But 
that  she  certainly  will,  neither  mathematics  nor  philosophy 
can  tell  us." 


CURRENT   NOTES. 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  Week,  1899,  began 
with  a  ball  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium,  on  the  evening  of 
May  11. 

On  Friday  evening,  John  Dewey,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Philosophical  Union  on  "  The  Place  of  Knowledge 
in  Experience." 

Saturday,  May  13,  was  Class  Day.  The  exercises  began 
with  the  farewell  pilgrimage  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
speakers  at  the  different  buildings  were:  South  Hall,  Earl 
Swan;  Chemistry,  Ralph  C.  Daniels;  Mining,  Lloyd  N. 
Scott;  Philosophy,  Wm.  T.  Mooney;  Mechanics,  Bert  L. 
Quayle;  North  Hall,  Chas.  E.  Thomas;  Library,  Harold 
S.  Symmes;   flagstaff,  Ira  J.  Abraham. 

In  the  afternoon  the  open-air  pageant  and  class  dispen- 
sation took  place,  an  Oriental  extravaganza  being  presented 
by  the  graduating  class. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Baccalaureate  addi'ess  was 
given  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  by  President 
Kellogg,  on  "The  Sympathetic  Life." 

Monday  morning  the  Graduate  Council,  the  Academic 
Council,  and  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  the  Sciences  held 
meetings,  and  recommended  to  the  Regents  the  successful 
candidates  for  degrees.  In  the  evening  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  College  of  Dentistry  had  a  banquet  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Class  of  '79  had  a 
reunion  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  C.  W.  Slack.  In  Berkeley, 
Professor  Dewey  addressed  the  Philosophical  Union,  in  the 
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Harmon  Gymnasium,   on  "Psj'chology  and  Philosophical 
Method."* 

Tuesday  morning  the  Regents  of  the  University  met  in 
South  Hall  to  pass  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Faculties 
concerning  degrees.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Stiles  Hall,  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  the  State  of  California  held  its  first  public  meeting. 
The  oration  was  by  Professor  George  Holmes  Howison, 
Mills  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  the  poem  by  Professor 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Merchants'  Club,  San  Francisco, 
the  guests  of  honor  being  President  Kellogg,  Professor 
Joseph  LeConte,  and  Regent  George  C.  Pardee,  '79.  Dr. 
A.  A.  D'Ancona,  '80,  presided,  and  Louis  de  F.  Bartlett,  '93, 
acted  as  toast-master.  The  following  were  the  speakers: 
President  Kellogg,  "The  Elements  of  Success  of  the  Uni- 
versity"; Regent  Pardee,  '79,  "Regent  Alumni";  Hon. 
John  R.  Glascock,  '65,  "  Sphere  of  Influence  of  the  Alumni " ; 
Professor  LeConte,  "Political  Reforms";  Professor  W.  E. 
Ritter,  '88,  "  The  Future  Work  of  the  Alumni  Association  " ; 
T.  S.  Elston,  '99,  "The  Class  of  '99";  J.  S.  Dunlap,  '99; 
John  S.  Partridge,  '92;   and  E.  M.  Wolf,  '94. 

In  Berkeley  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Union  was  held  in  the  Philosophy  Building. 

Wednesday,  May  17,  was  Commencement  Day.  As  in 
1898,  the  exercises  were  held  in  a  large  tent  that  had  been 
erected  on  the  lower  campus.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Hatch  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Berkeley,  the  President  read  a  statement  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  University  during  the  year.t  The  four  speakers 
were  members  of  the  graduating  classes.  Their  subjects 
were  as  follows:  "Exituri  Salutamus,"  George  Elliott 
Ebright,  of  the  Medical  Department;    "Self-sacrifice  and 

*  See  page  159.        t  See  page  153. 
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Self-assertion,"  Roy  Victor  Nye;  "The  Duties  of  the  Legal 
Profession  in  the  Present  Crisis,"  Adolph  Leopold  Weil, 
Ph.B.,  of  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law;  and  "The  Debt 
the  Graduate  of  the  University  of  California  Owes  to  the 
State,"  Lily  Hohfeld. 

The  following  degrees  were  then  conferred: 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon:— Ira  Abraham,  Frederic 
Julian  Armstrong,  *Emilie  Avy,  *Milton  Eugene  Blanchard,  B.  L., 
George  Alvin  Bond,  Elsie  Bowman,  Thirmuthis  Amy  Brookman, 
Edith  Forbes  Browning,  David  Eaymond  Curtiss,  *Grace  Esther  Dib- 
ble, William  Ede,  Jr.,  Ada  Graber,  Amy  Hamlin,  *Florence  May 
Hanna,  Elma  M.  Harris,  Clarence  Dillaway  Herriott,  Lily  Hohfeld, 
Eose  Hohfeld,  William  Hart  Houston,  Agnes  Eoxbury  Jewett,  Tex- 
aina  Tyler  Kurtz,  Gertrude  Dorothy  La  Motte,  *Mary  Eugenia  Loy, 
James  Milton  Mannon,  Mary  Nina  Martin,  A.  B.,  George  Wilbert 
McDill,  Harry  Allen  Overstreet,  *George  Herman  Powers,  Jr.,  Eliza- 
beth Eothermel,  William  Holmes  Spaulding,  *Clara  Marion  Stark, 
Horatio  Ward  Stebbins,  Harold  Shakspear  Symmes,  Katharine  Eay 
Wiekson. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  upon:— Josephine  Abraham, 
*Ethel  May  Arthur,  Gertrude  Therese  Berg,  Wilberforce  Bliss,  B.  S., 
*Edna  Blum,  Henry  John  Boke,  Edith  Bonnell,  Hugh  Barr  Bradford, 
Laura  May  Buffington,  Harry  Claussen,  Mary  Josephine  Colby,  Jessie 
Naylor  Cole,  Arthur  MacDonald  Ellis,  Perry  Evans,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale Ewing,  Clotilde  Adelaide  Grunsky,  Elsie  Maud  Guthrie,  William 
Arthur  Hackley,  Jean  Melnotte  Hahn,  Teresa  Hess,  Elbert  Hiserman, 
Charles  James  Houston,  Lillian  May  Julien,  Manie  Maccubbin  Kent, 
William  Fay  Kingsbury,  *Camille  Levy,  Maud  Madden,  Eva  Evelyn 
Margeson,  *Cornelia  McKinne,  Mittie  Ursula  Myers,  Eoy  Victor  Nye, 
Ada  Howe  Parker,  Alice  Sfiiart  Eising,  Charles  Seyler,  Jr.,  Earle 
Almeron  Stone,  Fanny  Gushing  Stone,  Florence  Wilcox  Stone,  Kath- 
erine  Editha  Sullivan,  Mabel  Sweet,  Charles  Edward  Thomas,  *Guy 
Van  Schaick,  Alice  McDowell  Venable,  Margaret  Webb,  Katharine 
Wolfenden. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  upon:— Arthur  Gates  Aikin, 
Philip  Brent  Arnold,  *Mary  Elizabeth  Bell,  Thomas  Porter  Bishop, 
Belle  Bowden,  Albert  Jacob  Brown,  Nellie  Blanche  Bryant,  *Ella 
Castlehun,  Edward  Thomas  Clark,  William  Clark,  Herbert  Eugene 
Clayburgh,  Helena  Cohen,  Jacob  Edward  Cohn,  Edna  Euth  Congdon, 
Oliver  Dibble,  *Birney  Hogin  Donnell,  William  Sherman  Downing, 
Knight  Dunlap,  Clare  Louise  Fassett,  Alfred  Lewis  Giacomini,  *Eoscoe 
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Adams  Goodeell,  May  Voorhees  Haworth,  "Walter  Theodore  Helms, 
*Edith  Valerie  Henrici,  Olga  Heyman,  Louise  Julia  Holling,  Fred 
Harmon  Huffman,  *Florence  May  Jones,  Bertha  Louise  Knight,  Elsie 
Krafft,  John  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Harvey  Le  Fevre  Marvin,  *Viva 
Barbara  McArthur,  Wayne  McCloud,  Ethelynd  Harriet  MeClymonds, 
Thomas  William  McPherson,  "William  Thomas  Mooney,  Lavonia  Kay 
Nash,  Milton  Newmark,  Francis  Charlier  Paehe,  Marie  Victoria  Flaw, 
Alice  Turner  Porter,  "Walter  Emile  Premo,  Ethel  Evelyn  Rennie,  *Leon 
Lazare  Roos,  Nettie  E.  Roth,  Blanche  Madeleine  Rouleau,  Eurubian 
Holland  Rubottom,  *Rex  "William  Sherer,  Lola  Jean  Simpson,  *Clara 
Hettie  Smith,  Josephine  Marie  Sorbier,  Lorena  Alice  Sturges,  Eugene 
Edgar  Trefethen,  Carl  Melvin  "Warner,  Elsie  "Wartenweiler,  *Otto 
Theodore  "Wedemeyer,  *Ralston  "Whitcomb,  Bessie  Mae  "Wood,  Helen 
Emilie  Youmans. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon: — *Irving  Cowan  Allen, 
Donald  Graham  Aplin,  B.S.,  Neville  Richmond  Baugh,  George  "William 
Beattie,  John  Sedgwick  Burd,  Frank  Catheart  Calkins,  Clarence  Doane 
Clark,  Charles  "Weston  Clark,  John  Henry  Collier,  Jr.,  Harry  Noftel 
Cooper,  John  "Walker  Craig,  Harry  Jeremiah  Cross,  Katharine  Mat- 
thews Crusoe,  Ralph  Chandler  Daniels,  Ernest  Henry  Denicke,  Mel- 
ville Dozier,  Jr.,  William  Durbrow,  Louis  Francis  Eaton,  Nelson 
Andrew  Eckart,  Andrew  Eliason,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sidney  Elston,  Fred 
Howard  Flood,  Carroll  Fowler,  William  de  Fremery,  *Roy  Fryer, 
Henry  Albert  Geisendorfer,  Henry  Walter  Gibbons,  Fred  Johnson 
Greisberg,  Sarah  De  Forest  Hanseom,  Sigmond  Hess,  Jeannette 
Frances  Hobson,  Karl  Frederick  Hoffmann,  Burt  Everett  Hooper, 
Maude  Hyman,  George  Washington  Julien,  Lav/rence  Kaarsberg, 
Augusta  Glynn  Kelly,  Clarissa  Mary  Keyes,  B.S.,  Arthur  Scott  King, 
Roscoe  Lee  Logan,  Clarence  Edward  Martenstein,  Maurice  Alfred 
Newman,  William  Caius  Pidge,  Bert  Leroy  Quayle,  Stuart  Lamar 
Rawlings,  Leland  Sylvan  Rosener,  Mary  Ross,  B.S.,  Matthew  Alex- 
ander Sammett,  Lloyd  Nudd  Scott,  Wesley  Bartlett  Scott,  Francis 
Marion  Simpson,  Thomas  Allen  Smith,  Roger  Spi-ague,  Arnold  Valen- 
tine Stubenrauch,  *John  Henry  Stutt,  Earle  Cook  Swan,  Seth  Roswell 
Talcott,  Bartlett  Lee  Thane,  Alfonso  Elliot  de  TJrunuela,  Floyd  Roe 
Watson,  *Alpheus  Fuller  Williams,  Edward  Livingstone  Young, 
George  J.  Young,  *Rose  Zellerbach. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon: — Charles  Marcellus  Bufford, 
A.B.  (Thesis:  Some  Ethical  Conceptions  in  the  light  of  the  Theory  of 
Knowledge),  Ruth  Henry,  A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  A.B. 
(Thesis:  The  Literary  Ideals  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau),  Charles 
Harold  Howard,  AB.  (Thesis:  Physiological  Phonetics:  A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  vowel  system  of  the  Italian,    Spanish,  Portuguese, 
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French,  and  English  languages,  with  especial  reference  to  the  French) , 
James  Winfield  Howson,  A.B.  (Thesis:  Determination  of  available 
ingredients  in  virgin  soils  of  California),  Mary  Emily  Hull,  A.B. 
(Thesis:  The  Pearl:  An  attempt  to  show  in  how  far  this  poem  is  an 
expression  of  the  spirit  and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages),  Theodore  de  Leo 
de  Laguna,  A.B.  (Thesis:  Hegel's  Criticism  of  the  Kantian  Antin- 
omies), Vida  Sherman,  B.L.,  M.L.  (Thesis:  As  for  degree  of  M.L.), 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Letters  upon : — Eleanor  Vanderbelt  Bennet, 
B.L.  (Thesis:  Dialogue  in  Old  English  Poetry),  Lou  Hellmuth,  Ph.B. 
(Thesis:  Influence  of  Goethe  on  Carlyle),  Emma  Venetia  Schneider, 
B.L.  (Thesis:  Comparisons  and  Illustrations  in  Lucretius),  *Vida 
Sherman,  B.L.  (Thesis:  The  Eeligious  Aspect  of  three  Roman  Poets: 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid),  Maud  Marion  Taylor,  B.S.,  Wellesley  College 
(Thesis:  Relation  between  English  Ballad  Literature  and  Pre-Eliza- 
bethan  Drama),  Ednah  Harmon  Wickson,  B.L.  (Thesis:  The  Romantic 
Element  in  Pre-Shaksperian  Comedy). 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  upon: — Edith  Sumner  Byxbee, 
B.S.  (Thesis:  Spindle  Formation  in  Sphaeralcea  ineana),  Henri  Theo- 
dore Antoine  Hus,  B.S.  (Thesis:  An  Account  of  the  Species  of  Por- 
phyra  of  the  West  Coast  of  North  America) ,  *Anstruther  Abercrombie 
Lawson,  B.S.  (Thesis:  Some  Observations  on  the  development  of  the 
Karyokinetic  Spindle  in  the  Pollen-mother-eells  of  Cobaea  scandens 
Cav.),  John  Walter  Millar,  B.S.  (Thesis:  Comparison  of  some  of  the 
rapid  Methods  of  Ore  Analysis) ,  Thomas  Milton  Putnam,  B.S.  (Thesis: 
Special  Point  Groups  on  Plane  Curves),  Alice  Robertson,  B.S.  (Thesis: 
Observations  on  the  endoproctous  Bryozoa  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America),  James  Uriel  Smith,  B.S.  (Thesis:  Numerical  Multiplication 
and  Division  as  based  on  the  Euclidean  Theory  of  Proportion) . 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon: — George  Davis  Louder- 
back,  A.B.  (Thesis:  On  the  origin  of  the  Glaucophane  and  Associated 
Schists  of  the  Coast  Ranges.  A  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the 
Crystalline  Schists),  Winthrop  John  Van  Leuven  Osterhout,  A.B.  and 
M.A.,  Brown  University,  (Thesis:  Observations  on  Spindle-formation 
and  Chromosome-reduction  in  Plants),  *Milieent  Washburn  Shinn, 
A.B.  (Thesis:  A  Study  of  the  development  of  Sense  Activity  in  the 
first  three  years  of  childhood,  with  pedagogical  conclusions) . 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  upon: — William  George  Antuno- 
vich,  Giovanni  Bacigalupi,  Alexander  Richards  Baldwin,  Ph.B.,  Oscar 
Thomas  Barber,  William  Mossgrove  Beard,  A.B.,  Henry  Oscar  Beatty, 
Joseph  William  Beretta,  A.B.,  Olin  Lamar  Berry,  Fred  Wallace  Borden, 
Matthew  Brady,  Henry  Pfister  Brown,  Milton  Choynski,  B.L.,  James 
Archibald  Craig,  Ralph  Herbert  Cross,  A.B.,  Arthur  Milton  Currie, 
Louis  Glass  Faulkner,  Sanford  Feigenbaum,  Robert  Nicholson  Frick, 
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Isidore  Golden,  James  Sather  Hutchinson,  A.B.,  Howard  Scott  Jacobs, 
William  Albert  Kelly,  A.B.,  Christine  Blanche  Labarraque,  Ph.B., 
Milton  Albert  Lippitt,  Ph.B.,  Emerson  Joseph  Marks,  Alexander 
McCulloch,  Ph.B.,  Wilmer  Mumma,  John  Cotter  Quinlan,  Walter 
Edward  Eode,  Abe  Lincoln  Eosenberg,  Milton  Leon  Sehmitt,  Woodley 
Bates  Smith,  Edward  Babson  Stanwood,-  Harry  Clinton  Symonds, 
Ph.B.,  Charles  Lawrence  Thompson,  A.B.,  Walton  Cope  Webb, 
Adolph  Leopold  Weil,  Ph.B.,  Bertin  Alfred  Weyl,  Koswell  Samuel 
Wheeler,  Ph.B.,  John  Tully  Williams,  George  Arthur  Wright. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon:— Samuel  Richard  Arthur, 
Rachel  Leona  Ash,  B.S.,  Thomas  James  Clark,  John  Adams  Colliver, 
A.B.,  Edgar  Meyer  Dinkelspiel,  Ph.B.,  George  Elliott  Ebright,  Mark 
Lewis  Emerson,  Milton  Washington  Franklin,  Donald  Jackson  Friek, 
Samuel  James  Gardner,  Allen  Francis  Gillihan,  Harrington  Bidwell 
Graham,  B.S.,  Walter  Joseph  Henesey,  Paul  Ruhnke  Lanz,  Robert 
Thomas  Legge,  Ph.G.,  Charles  Forester  Millar,  Bernard  Francis 
McElroy,  A.B.,  Silvio  Joseph  Onesti,  Ph.G.,  Saxton  Temple  Pope, 
Vida  Redington,  B.S.,  Edward  James  Rice,  William  Emerson  Stevens, 
George  Lawrence  Stevenson,  A.B.,  James  Edward  Taylor,  B.S.,  Oscar 
Nettleton  Taylor,  A.B.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Weyer,  D.D.S.,  Emma 
Wightman,  William  Patten  Willard. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  upon: — William  Robertson 
Allin,  Ricardo  Arroyo,  William  Robert  Bacon,  Arthur  Woodley  Baker, 
Joseph  Barnett,  Robert  Johnson  Blake,  May  Blossom,  Walter  Joseph 
Burridge,  Monroe  N.  Callender,  John  Albert  Colegrove,  Anna  BeUa 
Paterson  Croall,  Palmer  Howard  Dunbar,  Norman  Stanley  Fairweather, 
Cecil  Albert  Fugler,  Lee  Robert  Gambitz,  George  Weston  Gove, 
Frederick  Thomas  Grant,  Francis  Joseph  Gruss,  Benagah  Ralph 
Hamlin,  Leonore  Freida  Herrmann,  Thomas  Rodney  Jones,  Charles 
Frederick  Kuster,  William  Joseph  Lawson,  George  Willis  Likens, 
William  Horace  Mayhew,  James  Benjamin  Franklin  Millar,  Edward 
Martin  Mulrenin,  Louis  Herbert  Parks,  Andrew  Darwin  Patterson, 
Stephen  Livingston  Piper,  Charles  Louis  Reich,  Wallace  Hiram 
Renwick,  Joseph  Patrick  River,  Maurice  Schiller,  Thomas  Ustick 
Smyth,  Stephen  Scott  Southworth,  Abraham  Sinclair  Sullivan,  Alonzo 
Walter  Tate,  Howard  Alan  Tennyson,  Rosa  Edith  Turner,  Arthur 
Henry  Wanz,  William  Louis  Warnekros,  Arthur  Loring  White, 
Edward  Otis  Whitney,  John  Jarvis  Williams. 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  upon: — Milton  Auerbach, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Chrystal,  John  Vincent  Craviotto,  John  Guy  Davisson, 
Francis  Marion  Duncan,  Asa  White  Gray,  George  Halloran,  Raimondo 
Jadarola,  Malachi  William  McMenamin,  Harry  Chrisley  Moore,  Zadoc 
J.  Riggs,  Maurice  James  Ryan,  Albert  Paul  Seymour,  Urbano  Giovanni 
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Spagnoli,  Abraham  Spiro,  Charles  Augustus  Triebel,  Frederick  Ludwig 
Volberg,  John  Morton  Waste. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science  upon: — Thomas  Edward 
Carroll,  James  Michael  Murry. 

The  following  wei-e  then  commissioned:  To  be  Colonel,  Henry 
Walter  Gibbons;  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel,  William  Ede,  Jr.;  to  be 
Major,  Wiliam  Arthur  Hackley  and  William  Hart  Houston;  to  be 
Captain,  William  Thomas  Mooney,  Roseoe  Lee  Logan,  Thomas  William 
McPherson,  Ralph  Chandler  Daniels,  Oliver  Dibble,  Carl  Melvin 
Warner,  Charles  Edmund  Fryer,  Bert  Leroy  Quayle,  Ernest  Henry 
Denicke,  James  Joseph  Kline,  and  Roy  Fiyer ;  to  be  First  Lieutenant, 
Leland   Sylvan  Rosener,  Wayne  MeCloud,   John  Allen  Reid,   Jacob  ,;/] 

Edward  Cohn,  Charles  Seyler,  Jr.,  Herbert  William  Crozier,  Clarence  | 

Doane  Clark,  and  Irving  Cowan  Allen. 


The  exercises  closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
Geo,  B.  Hatch. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Alumni  Lunch  and  Reunion  was  held 
in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium.  The  following  toasts  were 
responded  to,  Professor  Wm.  E.  Ritter,  '88,  President  of 
the  Associated  Alumni,  acting  as  toast-master:  "The 
Faculty  Point  of  View,"  President  Kellogg;  "Recent 
Developments  in  Higher  Education,"  Professor  John 
Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  "Thirty  Years  in  the 
Vineyard,"  Professor  Frank  Soule;  "The  Student  and  the 
Flag,"  Captain  E.  A.  Selfridge,  Jr.,  '94;  "Co-education 
Then  and  Now,"  Mi-s.  A.  F.  Morrison,  '78;  "The  Medical 
Alumnus,"  Dr.  James  F.  McCone,  '92;  "Higher  Levels," 
Alice  Edwards  Pratt,  '81;  "The  Latest  Out,"  H.  A.  Over- 
street,  '99. 

The  exercises  of  the  week  closed  on  Wednesday  evening 
with  the  farewell  reception  to  the  graduating  class  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  At  this  reception  Professor 
LeConte  read  the  following  address  on  behalf  of  the  Aca- 
demic Council: 

President  Kellogg: — We  have  been  appointed  by  the  Academic 
Council  to  express  to  you  the  feelings  which  fill  the  hearts  of  all,  as 
the  time  approaches  when  our  relations  to  you  as  our  President  must 
be  severed. 

You,  sir,  are  one  of  the  very  few  of  us  still  remaining  who  have 
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been  associated  with  the  University  and  assisted  in  its  councils  from 
its  very  beginning.  In  addition  to  this,  for  nine  years  as  its  Presi- 
dent you  have  determined  its  policy  and  guided  its  course.  You 
became  its  President  at  a  critical  period  in  its  history — just  at  the  time 
when  it  had  begun  to  feel  the  quickening  of  a  new  and  higher  life — 
a  true  university  life — which  must  be  carefully  fostered  and  wisely 
guided;  at  a  time,  too,  when  we  must  meet  the  competition  of  another 
university,  richly  endowed  and  strongly  manned,  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  It  was  necessary,  then,  that  the  University  should  become 
more  active  in  its  relations  to  the  State.  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  brought  closer  to  the  schools,  and  through  the  schools  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  It  must  unify  and  at  the  same  time  elevate  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  State,  and  thus  prepare  for  nobler 
citizenship.  It  was  necessary  also  that  it  be  brought  in  closer  touch 
with  all  the  important  industries  of  the  State,  and  through  these  with 
the  vital  interests  of  the  people.  It  must  prepare  men  and  women  for 
successful  activity  in  all  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  pursuits  of 
life.  It  must  do  more:  it  must  strive  to  elevate  all  pursuits  to  the 
lofty  plane  of  liberal  culture  and  honorable  conduct.  In  a  word,  it 
must  become  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  State  life,  and  it  must  react  to 
dignify  and  ennoble  that  life. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  a  State  university,  and  a  State  university  we 
are  persuaded  is  the  only  rational  form  of  a  university  for  a  free 
people.     This  is  the  ideal  that  you  set  yourself  steadily  to  realize. 

It  is  a  grand  ideal — an  ideal  not  possible  to  be  completely  realized 
in  a  decade,  or  even  in  a  century.  But  such  approach  to  it  as  is  pos- 
sible to  man,  surely  you  have  made.  Your  success  is  even  beyond  the 
confident  expectations  of  your  most  ardent  friends,  and  is  now  patent 
to  all.  It  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  University — in 
numbers,  in  resources,  and  in  equipment  for  effective  teaching.  It  is 
seen  still  more  significantly  in  the  rapid  development,  both  in  teachers 
and  students  alike,  of  a  true  university  spirit — the  spirit  of  real 
scholarship  and  original  research.  It  has  become  now  an  institution 
in  which  the  professor  is  no  longer  a  teacher  only,  but  also  a  maker  of 
science  and  philosophy — and  the  relation  is  no  longer  one  of  teacher 
and  learner  only,  but  also  of  co-workers  in  the  field  of  thought.  It  is 
seen  finally  in  the  generous  response  of  the  State  and  of  large-hearted 
citizens  to  her  ever-gi-owing  needs. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  this  phenomenal  growth  in  all 
directions  to  a  rare  combination  and  even  balance  of  many  qualities, 
intellectual  and  moral,  conducive  to  wise  administration.  Among 
these  qualities,  especially  affecting  our  relations  to  you  and  endearing 
you  to  us,  but  also  necessary  to  the  cooperative  activity  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  clearness  of  insight 
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and  a  trueness  of  judgment  untainted  by  vanity  or  self-seeking — a 
modesty  which  is  not  ashamed  to  seek  counsel  and  knows  well  how  to 
use  it,  whether  in  confirming  or  in  modifying  personal  judgment.  It 
is  due  to  this  chiefly  that  the  Faculties,  the  Academic  Council,  the 
students,  the  whole  University  has  become  unified  into  a  living,  grow- 
ing, healthy  organism,  all  parts  acting  together  harmoniously  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  It  is  due  to  this  that  the  University  has,  in  large 
measure,  realized  the  ideal  of  a  republic — the  Eepublic  of  Letters — 
with  our  wisest  as  its  President. 

We  have  been  associated  with  you  and  tried  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  your  noble  work,  all  of  us  for  many  years,  some  of  us  fi-om  the  very  , 

founding  of  the  University.     Thus  from  year  to  year — it  could  not  be  fl 

otherwise — admiration  and  esteem  has  grown  into  friendship  and 
friendship  has  deepened  into  love,  until  now  in  sorrow  of  impending 
separation  our  emotions  threaten  to  break  through  the  bounds  of 
sober  convention.  But  now  that  you  feel  constrained  to  sever  the 
relation  in  which  we  love  best  to  think  of  you,  permit  us  to  express 
the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  still  and  for  many  years  remain  with 
us  as  colleague,  friend,  and  brother;  that  you  will  still  continue  to 
add  the  weight  of  your  wise  judgment  to  our  deliberations ;  and  that 
you  and  your  good  wife  will  long  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
social  gatherings  that  have  added  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
University  life. 

Joseph  LeConte, 

Thos.  R.  Bacon, 

Bernard  Moses, 

Charles  M.  Gayley, 

A.  C.  Lawson: 

Committee . 


Mr.  Floyd  Roe  Watson,  of  the  Class  of  1899,  has  been 
awarded  the  LeConte  Memorial  Fellowship  for  the  year 
1899-1900.  His  major  work  will  be  in  Physics  and  the 
Higher  Mathematics. 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Administration  of  the  Fund,  its  management 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Alumni  Association  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University. 
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THE 

INAUGUEATION  OF  PRESIDENT  WHEELER. 


The  exercises  involving  the  formal  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  as  President  of  the  University 
of  California  were  held  on  the  University  athletic  grounds, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October. 
At  two  o'clock  a  procession,  composed  of  President  Gilman, 
President  Jordan,  President  Wheeler,  the  Regents,  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties,  and  guests  of  the  University,  moved 
from  Stiles  Hall  to  a  temporary  platform  that  had  been 
erected  at  the  place  of  meeting.  An  audience  of  several 
thousand  persons  had  already  assembled.  At  a  few  minutes 
after  two  o'clock  Dr.  Jacob  Voorsanger  offered  a  prayer  as 
the  opening  of  the  exercises.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hallidie,  one  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  made  a  brief  introductory 
address,  which  was  followed  by  the  addresses  of  President 
Jordan,  President  Gilman,  and  President  Wheeler.  The 
four  addresses  are  here  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  delivered.  At  the  end  of  President  Wheeler's  address 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins. 

MR.    HALLIDIE 'S   ADDRESS. 

Twenty- seven  years  ago,  lacking  two  weeks,  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  called  you 
together  in  Oakland  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  one  of 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  country  as  president  of  the 
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University,  whose  career  since  his  departure  from  these 
shores,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  has  been  upward 
and  forward  and  full  of  distinction  and  honor,  and  whose 
presence  here  today  emphasizes  his  early  love  for  California 
and  for  its  University. 

A  few  months  later,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  1873, 
you  were  summoned  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  these 
grounds,  when  the  University  formally  entered  upon  the 
site  at  Berkeley,  and  when  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman 
addressed  the  graduating  class  of  twelve,  the  first  of  the 
University's  four-year  classes,  telling  them  they  were  jurors 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth  and  bidding  them  to  be  apostles 
bearing  everywhere  the  Master's  lessons. 

To-day  you  are  summoned  to  witness  the  inauguration 
as  president  of  this  University  of  a  man  alike  distinguished 
in  the  world  of  letters  as  a  scholar  and  in  the  world  of 
affairs  as  a  citizen. 

By  a  happy  conjunction  we  are  honored,  too,  by  the 
presence  of  the  president  of  our  sister  university,  so  that 
we  witness  here  the  three  wise  men  of  the  East  meeting  at 
the  birth  of  the  new  University.  This  circumstance  of 
the  occasion  is  a  happy  one,  full  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
and  augurs  well  for  its  destiny. 

The  inspiration  of  the  moment  revives  the  memory  of 
the  past  and  recalls  the  following  prophetic  words  of  our 
president  of  twenty-seven  years  ago :  "  The  possible  relation 
of  this  University  to  the  new  civilization  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  to  the  enlightenment  of  Asiatic  nations  give  a 
special  interest  to  its  work,  for  it  is  obvious  that  California 
is  not  only  granary,  treasury,  and  mart  for  the  American 
States,  but  it  is  the  portal  through  which  the  Occident  and 
the  Orient  must  exchange  their  products  and  their  thoughts. 
China  and  Japan,  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  are 
the  neighbors  and  the  customers  of  the  Oolden  Gate. 
Shall  they  not  also  look  here  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  for  an  example  of  a  well-organized  and  well- 
educated  community?" 
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The  building  of  a  university  requires  the  presence  and 
influence  of  such  men,  and  quoting  again  from  the  same 
source:  "It  is  not  the  site  nor  the  halls  nor  the  Board  of 
Regents  which  di'aw  the  scholars — it  is  the  body  of  living 
teachers,  skilled  in  their  specialties,  eminent  in  their 
calling,  loving  to  teach.  Such  a  body  of  teachers  will 
make  a  university  anywhere;  such  men  will  di*aw,  not 
pupils  only,  but  the  books  and  collections  they  require  as 
naturally  as  of  old  Orpheus  drew  the  rocks  and  beasts. 
The  spirit  of  the  place  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  faculty.  If 
truth  and  culture  are  their  aim,  truth  and  culture  will 
flourish  in  the  college  where  they  toil." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  these  words  face  to  face 
with  their  author,  after  his  long,  and,  to  us,  regretful 
absence. 

The  founders  of  the  republic,  eleven  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  dedicating  two  townships 
for  the  support  of  a  "literary  institution  under  direction  of 
the  legislature  of  each  state,"  prepared  the  way  for  the 
founding  of  the  greater  institutions  of  learning,  known  as 
state  universities,  but  which  become  great  only  as  they  are 
wisely  governed  and  generously  nurtured.  For  the  former 
the  president  of  the  university  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
are  responsible;  for  the  latter  the  State  Legislature  and 
private  munificence. 

The  tone  of  the  donations  of  the  general  government 
conveys  the  injunction  that  the  state  receiving  such  dona- 
tions shall,  through  its  legislature,  maintain  the  university 
with  care  and  liberality.  The  Constitution  of  this  State 
stipulates  "that  the  Legislature  shall  provide  that,  if 
through  neglect,  misappropriation  or  any  other  contingency, 
any  part  of  the  funds  so  set  apart  shall  be  diminished  or 
lost,  the  State  shall  replace  such  portion  so  lost  or  mis- 
appropriated, so  that  the  principal  thereof  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished." 

But  let  the  national  government  and  the  state  be  never 
so  liberal,  a  university  can  never  attain  greatness  except 
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through  the  embodiment  of  that  spirit  which  works  for  the 
elevation  of  man  in  the  broadest,  highest,  and  noblest 
sense. 

In  California  the  State  University  has  been  broadened 
and  stimulated  by  the  presence  and  kinship  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  founded  by  Leland  Stanford, 
ex-Governor  and  ex-United  States  Senator,  and  maintained 
through  the  delay  and  uncertainties  of  litigation,  perils  and 
vicissitudes  of  youth,  by  the  loyalty  and  unselfishness  of  a 
noble  woman — all  honor  to  her — the  widow  of  the  founder; 
and  California  has  become  richer,  too,  by  the  presence  of 
that  other  wise  man  of  the  East,  President  David  Starr 
Jordan . 

The  growth  of  the  student  body  in  ten  years,  from  1888 
to  1898,  from  306  to  1,665,  has  taxed  the  ability  and  the 
resources  of  the  Regents,  not  only  pecuniarily,  but  in 
another  and  perhaps  more  vital  direction,  to  find  a  man 
alike  distinguished  for  his  learning,  breadth  of  apprehen- 
sion, knowledge  of  affairs,  and  administrative  capacity. 
The  first  problem  still  perplexes  them,  the  last  one  they 
have  solved. 

But,  full  of  faith,  and  in  the  face  of  the  inequality  of 
demand  and  resources,  the  Regents  have  decreed  that,  like 
the  Palatine  school  of  Charlemagne,  the  University  shall  be 
absolutely  free  to  all  who  seek  after  knowledge ;  relying  on 
the  Executive  of  the  State,  through  whose  efforts  this 
decision  was  reached,  to  keep  the  ship  of  knowledge  clear  of 
the  strand. 

In  this  crisis  of  collegiate  expansion,  when  we  are 
acquiring  rich  and  new  territory  in  the  field  of  learning, 
and  developing  untold  wealth  in  every  department  of 
science,  when  through  the  natural  laws  of  development  we 
have  broken  through  the  shell  that  has  been  quietly  resting 
in  the  nest  of  contentment  and  now  realize  the  activities 
which  surround  us,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  our 
responsibility  and  the  great  need  of  a  guiding  hand  and 
clear  head  to  manage  the  young  giant  that  claims  Berkeley 
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as  its  place  of  nativity,  and  whose  strong  lungs  cry  out 
lustily  for  help. 

Listening  to  the  call,  and  perhaps  seeing  the  star 
descend  on  this  western  shore,  the  other  wise  man  of  the 
East  comes  to  Berkeley,  yea,  even  from  Ithaca,  and  bends 
before  the  shrine  of  duty  to  devote  that  manhood  which  God 
has  graced  him  with,  to  the  cause  of  learning,  progress, 
and  humanity. 

Recognizing  the  personality,  the  sterling  character, 
noble  aim  and  scholarly  attainments  of  Benjamin  Ida 
Wheeler,  the  Board  of  Regents,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  law,  has  elected  him  to  the  high  and  responsible 
office  of  president  of  the  University  of  California;  and, 
congratulating  the  people  of  the  State  upon  the  selection, 
Mr.  President  Wheeler,  I  now  deliver  to  you,  sir,  these 
keys,  the  insignia  of  your  great  office,  and  assure  you  of 
the  cooperation,  the  confidence,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  of  the  people  of  California. 


PRESIDENT    JORDAN'S   ADDRESS. 

I  am  asked,  as  a  loyal  citizen  of  California  and  as  a 
representative  of  a  sister  republic  of  letters,  which  Califor- 
nia cherishes  across  the  bay,  to  add  a  word  to  the  generous 
welcome  which  California  gives  to  the  President  of  her 
University.  My  words,  Mr.  President,  shall  be  words  of 
advice,  not  that  you  need  it,  or  should  ever  heed  it,  but 
because  there  is  no  other  article  of  value  with  which  I  can 
so  willingly  part. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Emerson  that  "colleges  can  only  serve 
us  when  their  aim  is  not  to  drill  but  to  create.  They  draw 
every  ray  of  varied  genius  to  their  hospitable  halls,  and 
by  their  concentrated  influence  set  the  heart  of  our  youth 
into  flame."  The  most  precious  thing  in  human  life  is 
personality.  It  is  by  this  we  know  our  friends  and  for  this 
we  love  them.  In  most  respects,  as  living  organisms,  men 
are   alike.      Each   has   eyes,  hands,    organs,    dimensions, 
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senses,  affections,  passions,  is  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
by  the  same  weapons,  warmed  or  cooled  by  the  same  winter 
or  summer,  and  each  in  his  degree  is  "pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with  a  straw."  For  all  this  we  do  not  care.  What 
is  all  alike  never  interests  us.  It  is  the  slight  and  subtle 
elements  of  difference  which  help  us  to  know  one  man  from 
another,  which  enable  us  to  love,  to  respect,  to  worship  one 
man  above  his  fellows.  Among  a  thousand  vegetative 
characters,  we  are  touched  by  the  one  quality  of  personality, 
made  up  of  a  dozen  minor  attributes  of  kindness,  wit, 
gladness,  brilliancy,  effectiveness,  making  a  whole  which 
we  may  love,  fear,  or  obey. 

In  the  same  way,  a  university  must  have  personality, 
else  it  cannot  be  great.  A  university  is  an  aggregation  of 
professorships,  departments,  buildings,  books,  seminaries, 
and  laboratories.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  place 
where  students  of  all  degrees  come  together  in  the  democ- 
racy of  learning.  It  is  an  alliance  of  men  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  administration  of  the  truth.  But  this  is  not 
all  of  the  university  ideal,  for  all  universities,  in  their 
degree,  are  devoted  to  these  same  ends.  In  superficial 
regards  all  universities  are  alike.  All  have  buildings, 
libraries,  museums,  microscopes,  professorships.  These  are 
the  university's  vegetative  organs.  Without  these  it  would 
not  live,  but  by  these  only  one  university  would  not  differ 
from  another.  It  is  not  for  these  things  all  have  in  common 
that  we  know  universities.  Just  as  with  men,  it  is  the 
subtle  element  of  personality.  The  Harvard  spirit,  the 
Cornell  spirit,  the  Yale  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Berkeley,  the 
spirit  of  Stanford,  all  these  are  matters  as  real  as  the  build- 
ings or  the  books,  and  more  important. 

For  the  most  valuable  feature  of  a  university  is  its 
character,  the  nature  of  its  university  atmosphere.  This 
atmosphere  is  the  conscious  or  unconscious  work  of  the  men 
who  control.  The  atmosphere  of  greatness  gathers  around 
great  teachers.  Werner  at  Freiberg,  Dollinger  at  Munich, 
Arnold   at   Rugby,    Tappan    at   Ann   Arbor,  Hopkins   at 
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William stown,  Agassiz  at  Cambridge,  White  at  Ithaca; 
these  serve  only  as  illustrations.  As  with  these,  so  with 
all  great  teachers  everywhere. 

As  the  universities  of  America  are  constituted,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  president  to  create  the  university  atmosphere. 
He  must  set  its  pace,  must  frame  its  ideals  and  choose  the 
men  in  whom  these  ideals  can  be  realized.  It  is  through 
the  men  he  chooses  that  the  university  becomes  a  living 
person.  The  president  is  not  himself  the  king.  His  noblest 
work  is  that  of  maker  of  kings.  It  is  not  what  the  presi- 
dent himself  can  do  that  first  concerns  the  university.  His 
personal  power,  skill,  or  versatility  cuts  but  little  figure.  It 
is  what  he  can  discern  and  divine  in  other  men  that  gauges 
success.  It  is  his  instinct  to  know  what  the  best  work  of 
others  may  be  and  how  he  can  use  it  in  the  fabric  he  is 
building.  A  long  head  and  long  patience,  he  must  needs 
have,  for  he  has  often  to  wait  years  for  men  to  grow  to 
what  he  expects  of  them,  and  others  to  find  men  to  whom  he 
can  look  for  the  right  kind  of  growth.  He  must  have  the 
instinct  to  judge  men  and  to  estimate  what  men  say  of  men. 
He  must  be  keen  to  recognize  in  others  qualities  of  worth 
he  may  not  possess  himself.  He  must  have  the  wisdom  to 
foster  individual  freedom  and  the  firmness  to  check  that 
freedom  that  spends  itself  in  futile,  erratic,  or  sentimental 
efforts. 

Out  of  all  this  and  a  hundred  other  elements,  it  is  your 
place,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  as  President  of  the  great 
University  of  our  great  State,  to  construct  your  purpose  and 
your  policy,  and  to  give  the  University  its  personality,  its 
color,  and  its  atmosphere.  Above  all  rests  with  you  the 
forming  of  its  moral  tone,  for  after  all  character-building  is 
the  noblest  work  of  the  university,  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  in  this  work  the  university  may  be  made 
the  most  effective  agency.  I  have  known  you  for  many 
many  years.  Dr.  Wheeler — thirteen  years,  is  it  not?,  in  all — 
always  adequate  to  the  work  the  gods  set  you  to  do.  I  know 
that  you  can  meet,  and  will  meet,  all  that  the  State  expects 
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of  you.  Because  this  is  so,  I  regard  this  day,  this  25th  day 
of  October,  1899,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  full  of  the  fullest 
of  hope,  of  all  the  days  in  the  calendar  of  California. 

Just  one  word  more. 

Some  time  ago,  a  Regent  of  the  University  said  to  me, 
"Now  that  we  have  Wheeler,  we  must  change  our  notion  of 
rivalry.  Henceforth  it  shall  not  be  Berkeley  against  Stan- 
ford, nor  Stanford  against  Berkeley,  but  California  against 
the  world."  Now,  in  all  seriousness,  why  not?  We  recog- 
nize how  natural  advantages  count  in  every  field  of  labor, 
horse-raising,  fruit-growing,  ship-building.  Why  not  in 
education!  In  the  environment  fittest  for  training  young 
men  and  women,  there  are  three  mighty  elements — health- 
fulness,  beauty,  freedom.  These  three  are  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  California.  A  perfect  climate  which  calls 
one  out  of  doors  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  rewards  him 
for  his  coming,  matchless  beauty  of  mountain  and  forest,  of 
lake  and  of  the  sea,  of  hill  and  river,  and  with  endless 
elbow  room,  intellectually,  physically,  and  morally.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  two  Universities,  rival  and  cooperating,  as 
well  endowed  as  the  best,  and  fairer  in  houses  and  outlook 
than  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  land,  why  should  not 
California  become  a  world-center  of  education?  Men  once 
flocked  to  Athens  for  such  things.  Why  should  they  not 
come  here?  Why  not  Berkeley  and  Stanford,  together  and 
indivisible,  against  the  world? 

It  has  been  Dr.  Wheeler's  good  fortune  and  mine  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  same  great  master,  Andrew  D.  White. 
We  can  remember  President  White's  appeal  to  his  alumni, 
that,  wherever  we  might  go,  we  should  stand  by  "our  State 
universities,  for  in  them  is  the  educational  hope  of  the  South 
and  West."  We  of  Stanford  are  not  deaf  to  this  appeal. 
We  are  citizens  of  California  loyal  and  true.  We  shall  stand 
by  our  State  university,  for  in  its  development  is  the  educa- 
tional hope  of  our  Golden  West,  and  we  pledge  to  President 
Wheeler  our  help  in  fullest  loyalty,  whenever  and  wherever 
and  howsoever  he  may  ask  our  aid. 
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PRESIDENT    OILMAN'S    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  Faculty ;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a  great  delight 
to  stand  once  more  before  an  assemblage  of  large-hearted 
and  large-minded  Calif ornians,  and,  if  I  should  tell  you  of 
the  emotions  that  are  awakened  at  this  moment,  before  I 
could  close  the  sun  would  not  only  disappear  beyond  the 
eucalyptus,  but  would  sink  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  the  distinguished  scholar,  whom  we  now  salute 
as  President  of  this  great  University,  invited  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  return  to  Berkeley,  the 
home  of  my  early  manhood,  and  to  stand  upon  this  platform, 
I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  speech  would  be  expected,  and 
he  replied :  "  Tell  them  your  own  experiences  after  leaving 
California."  I  shall  obey  him  for  he  is  in  the  seat  of 
authority  and  entitled  to  the  loyal  response  of  every  friend 
upon  whom  he  may  call  for  support  aud  counsel.  But 
before  I  go  forward  to  the  principal  part  of  my  remarks, 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  this  occasion 
means. 

Every  one  of  us,  without  doubt,  is  filled  with  curious 
anticipation  respecting  the  new  epoch, — the  students  eager 
for  knowledge  and  just  awakening  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  to  the  charms  of  science  and  literature,  the  parents 
and  friends  who  stand  by,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  education  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them,  the  devoted 
teachers  whose  lives  are  consecrated  to  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  those  who  are  under 
their  tuition,  the  generous  givers  of  their  plenty,  the 
Regents,  alive  to  their  great  responsibility,  and  the  ofiicers 
of  the  State  which  has  so  liberally  dealt  with  its  worthy 
offspring, — all  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  issues  of  this 
year. 

Look  back  only  half  a  century  and  remember  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  pioneers  of  '49,  many  of  them  college  bred, 
brought  to  this  coast  the  simple  conception  of  a  college  as 
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they  had  known  it  in  the  Eastern  States.  Some  of  them 
were  sure  that  the  charm  of  knowledge  was  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  traditional  curriculum  was  the  royal  road  to 
knowledge.  Others  were  certain  that  in  "this  new  world 
beyond  the  new  world  "  (as  Charles  Kingsley  said  here  many 
years  ago)  new  problems  demanded  new  methods  of  solu- 
tion. One  of  these  pioneers,  Henry  Durant  (the  gentlemen 
on  the  platform  will  remember  him)  came,  as  he  said,  "with 
college  on  the  brain,"  and  he  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
Another,  Frederick  Billings,  came  with  his  eyes  dazzled  by 
the  vision  of  Berkeley  and  his  ears  ringing  with  the 
familiar  quatrain  which  predicts  "the  course  of  empire," 
and  secured  our  name.  All  these  and  other  pioneers,  as 
they  planned  and  as  they  delved  and  planted,  were  persuaded 
by  the  experience  of  centuries,  (although  they  did  not 
always  say  so),  that  "wisdom  is  better  than  gold,  yea  than 
much  fine  gold." 

Advance  the  record  five  and  twenty  years.  The  College 
of  California,  founded  by  such  men,  has  expanded  into  the 
University  of  the  State;  the  humble  restricted  plot  in  Oak- 
land has  been  exchanged  for  these  broad  acres,  looking  out 
to  the  Golden  Gate;  the  grounds  are  consecrated  to  the 
higher  education  with  speeches  from  Governor  Booth  and 
Bishop  Kip,  and  by  the  graduation  of  the  first  of  that  long 
file  of  departing  scholars,  never  to  be  concluded,  whose 
academic  life  is  associated  with  Berkeley. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  exodus,  and  half  a 
century  after  the  creation,  we  are  now  witnesses  of  the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch.  It  is  under  these  circumstances, 
that  a  veteran  who  has  bathed  in  the  fountain  of  youth, 
comes  forward  to  congratulate  the  University  of  California 
on  this  auspicious  day,  as  rich  in  memories  and  achieve- 
ments as  it  is  in  promises  and  prospects. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  succession  of  great  gifts, 
which  have  supplemented  the  appropriations  of  the  State, 
and  upon  the  development  of  great  principles,  which  have 
attracted  to  this  place,  throngs  of  young  men  and  maidens 
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in  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  while  other  students 
have  been  enabled  to  secure  in  San  Francisco  their  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  legal  and  medical  sciences  and  in 
the  fine  arts. 

With  heartiness  for  which  no  tones  can  be  too  emphatic, 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  far-sighted  munificence  of  that 
generous  woman,  whose  hope  it  is  that  the  buildings 
of  this  university  shall  be  worthy  of  its  aims,  and  who 
desires  that  they  shall  not  be  constructed  hap-hazard,  as 
in  other  places  the  usage  has  been,  but  conformable  to  a 
plan,  selected  by  fair  and  well-trained  judges,  from  plans 
submitted  to  them  by  accomplished  architects  of  Europe 
and  America;  and  who  has  determined  by  her  own  munifi- 
cence to  set  an  example  that  others  are  ready  to  emulate. 
May  her  purpose  be  as  fruitful  as  the  gift  of  Devorguila, 
early  benefactor  of  a  great  college  in  Oxford ;  and  her  name 
be  held  in  gratitude  and  admiration  for  centuries  to  come. 

I  congratulate  you  especially,  my  old  friends  in  the 
University,  that  as  you  stand  upon  Mount  Pisgah  and  look 
toward  the  promised  land,  you  are  led  by  Joshua.  Moses, 
for  his  chastisement,  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  No  doubt  he  was 
disappointed;  gladly  would  he  have  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  dis  aliter  visum,  and  the  leadership  has  fallen  to 
a  younger  and  stronger  chief. 

I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  chosen  a  President, 
as  did  the  authorities  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
from  among  scholars  who  have  breathed  the  inspiring 
atmosphere  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  indeed  propitious 
that  these  two  California  presidents,  divergent  in  their 
studies,  yet  single  in  their  aims,  have  drunk  from  the 
fountains  of  Ithaca,  which  were  opened  by  one  whose  love 
of  historical  studies  is  equalled  by  his  devotion  to  science — 
that  scholar,  teacher,  statesman,  and  peace-maker,  now  our 
minister  in  Germany,  Honorable  Andrew  D.  White. 

Few  persons  know,  as  I  do,  what  a  persistent,  sagacious, 
and  sensible  search  the  Regents  made  for  a  President.     If 
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they  were  eager  to  give  an  example  of  original  investigation, 
whicli  never  rests  until  a  finality  is  reached — they  could  not 
have  done  better.  But  their  difficulties  did  not  end  with 
their  discovery;  persuasion  was  harder  than  research. 
The  leader  of  their  choice  had  received  many  previous  calls 
to  which  his  ear  remained  deaf.  The  ties  of  intellectual 
and  social  friendship,  the  assurance  that  a  professor's  chair 
is  stable,  while  a  president  is  usually  offered  that  which 
looks  more  comfortable,  but  is  really  shaky — in  fact  a 
rocking-chair;  and  the  consciousness  that  in  an  old  state 
the  traditions  of  higher  education  are  sure  of  recognition — 
were  considerations  of  weight.  He  has  wisely  decided. 
Greater  opportunities  on  a  broader  field,  the  generous 
support  of  the  authorities,  and  that  large-heartedness  and 
large-mindedness  which  have  ever  been  alluring  character- 
istics of  the  Calif ornians,  have  captured  him;  and  now  with 
one  voice  his  friends  in  the  East,  his  new  friends  in  the 
West,  bid  him  God-speed.  Bind  him  with  bands  of  steel; 
strengthen  his  hands;  confirm  his  plans;  listen  to  his 
counsel,  and  soon  you  will  know,  what  you  now  believe, 
that  the  right  man  is  here — suggestive,  strong,  hopeful, 
wise,  and  inspiring;  ready  to  promote  the  vigor,  the 
industries,  the  wealth,  the  literature,  the  science,  the  arts, 
the  politics,  and  the  religion  of  this  great  State. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  a  speech.  President  Wheeler, 
which  you  asked  me  to  make.  I  have  indeed  wandered 
from  my  theme.  But  I  could  not  help  it.  Besides,  I  think 
that  if  you  are  not  wnth  me,  the  assembly  is,  and  that  their 
hearts  now  beat  in  unison  a  welcome  to  Berkeley,  to  its 
cares  and  opportunities,  to  its  honors  and  rewards. 

You  asked  me  to  speak  of  my  own  observations  and 
reflections  during  the  period  since  I  left  California.  I  will 
do  so  briefly.  The  growth  of  scientiflc  laboratories  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  developments  of  the  recent 
decades.  Not  long  ago  chemistry  was  the  only  science 
which  had  this  adjunct.  Now  every  department  which  is 
concerned  in  the  investigation  of  natural  forces  demands, 
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and  in  strong  institutions  has  secured,  the  halls  in  which, 
the  apparatus  by  which  laws  may  be  verified,  investigations 
carried  on,  and  students  made  familiar  with  the  processes 
and  methods  by  which  mankind  reveals  the  mysteries  of 
nature.  Even  clinical  medicine  now  calls  for  its  laboratory. 
Psycholog}'  likewise.  Everywhere  students  are  now  taught 
to  use  their  own  eyes  and  their  own  hands.  The  study  of 
nature,  by  experiment  and  by  observation,  has  established 
its  place  side  by  side  with,  sometimes  a  little  in  advance  of, 
the  study  of  mankind.  By  such  studies,  not  often  directly, 
but  always  indirectly,  the  great  achievements  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  art  have  been  secured.  The  methods  of  cor- 
respondence, travel,  and  commerce  have  gone  through  a 
revolution.  Warfare  has  been  changed,  and  the  Oregon 
and  her  sisters  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  win  great 
victories,  over  seas  and  over  enemies,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  the  victor's  blood.  Among  the  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  none  is  more  fertile  than  the  intro- 
duction of  instruments  of  precision,  and  the  employment  of 
measurements  mathematically  accurate.  The  American 
laboratories,  observatories,  and  surveys  are  among  the  best 
attainments  of  our  countrymen,  and  justify  the  utterance 
of  German  observers,  that  the  most  important  contributions 
of  our  country  to  the  world  are  the  new  developments  of 
university  activities. 

The  expansion  of  our  libraries  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  students  has  made  equal  progress  with  the 
multiplication  of  laboratories.  They  have  become  working 
places,  where  the  experience  of  mankind  is  stored  up,  where 
the  latest  publications  of  scholarship  are  received,  where 
youth  are  trained  in  the  methods  of  literary  investigation, 
and  are  introduced  to  "the  friendship  of  books,"  the 
intimate  and  repose-giving,  soul-refreshing,  thought-inspir- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  noblest  writings  of  every  age  and 
every  clime.  The  time  was  when  the  lecture-room  was  the 
only  channel  for  such  introductions;  now  the  sagacious 
teacher  supplements  his  teaching  by  lessons  in  the  art  of 
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reading,  which  is  the  art  of  discarding  the  second  best 
and  choosing  always  the  very  best  With  this  goes  the  love 
of  history  and  biography,  so  that  we  can  readily  assent  to 
the  recent  utterance  of  an  English  essayist,  that  the  glory 
of  which  no  man  can  deprive  our  poor  dying  sUcle  is  that 
not  one,  of  all  the  others,  since  history  began,  has  taken 
such  pains  to  understand  the  centuries  previous. 

The  natural  result  of  these  two  movements  is  seen  in 
this,  that  there  is  no  longer,  within  the  range  of  public 
audition,  any  controversy  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
ancient  and  modern  studies,  no  question  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  science  and  letters.  All  have  honorable  places. 
Consequently  the  one  curriculum  has  gone ;  many  roads  are 
leading  to  Rome. 

With  these  changes,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  idea  of  the  university.  It  may  include  a 
college;  or  several  colleges;  but  it  is  more  than  a  college, 
more  than  a  group  of  colleges.  It  is  the  highest  expression 
which  any  community  can  give  to  its  intellectual  aspirations ; 
the  most  complex,  diversified,  and  fruit-bearing  organism 
which  any  community  can  devise  for  the  intellectual  or 
moral  welfare  of  its  people.  It  is  a  place  where  the  latest 
science,  the  noblest  literature,  and  the  purest  art  are 
employed  in  the  higher  education  of  well  disciplined  youth. 
To  this  clarification  of  ideas,  an  admirable  contribution  was 
made  by  our  honored  colleague.  Professor  Joseph  LeConte, 
in  his  essay  on  The  School,  the  College,  and  the  University. 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  advantage  of  higher 
education  is  another  of  the  remarkable  changes  of  recent 
years.  The  methods  differ.  Sometimes,  usually  in  the 
Western  States,  there  is  a  complete  co-education.  In  the 
Eastern  States  there  is  partial  co-education,  where  certain 
courses  of  advanced  study  are  open  to  women,  but  the 
tendency  appears  to  be  more  favorable  for  building  up 
separate  colleges  for  women,  often  like  Radcliffe  and 
Barnard,  in  connection  with  or  near  to  the  college  for  men, 
but  sometimes  independent  like  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
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and  Bryn  Mawr.  Each  community  has  its  own  problem  to 
solve;  whatever  the  method,  the  world  is  sure  to  be  the 
better  for  generously  opening  to  women  the  opportunities 
from  which  they  have  been  too  long  excluded. 

The  advancement  of  professional  schools  is  another 
remarkably  promising  movement, — especially  schools  of  law 
and  medicine.  I  call  special  attention  to  the  latter  for  the 
changes  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  East  within  five  years 
past  are  wonderful,  and  will  surely  be  followed  by  this 
University.  Prolonged  courses  of  study,  high  standards  of 
admission,  ample  facilities  for  observation  in  laboratories 
and  clinics,  rigid  terms  of  graduation,  enlarged  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  skillful  teachers  selected  as  the  best  of 
their  profession,  are  among  the  changes  that  are  prolific  in 
good. 

The  services  of  universities  to  the  commonwealth  are  so 
numerous  that  a  discourse  might  be  devoted  to  them. 

Finally,  I  mention  among  the  noteworthy  changes  of  the 
last  few  years,  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  religious 
leaders  towards  the  methods  of  modern  thought,  less  appre- 
hension, more  generous  sympathy  when  science,  language, 
and  history  speak.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
worthy  of  note  that  intellectual  men,  whether  they  be 
devoted  to  letters,  science,  law,  or  education  are  more  and 
more  ready  to  admit,  not  only  to  admit  but  to  declare,  that 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  and  the  things  that 
are  unseen  are  eternal ;  that  beneath  all  forms  of  worship 
there  is  a  true  religion  binding  man  to  his  creator;  that 
the  mysteries  of  life  are  just  as  great  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  and  Plato.  Much  more  than  this, 
they  believe  that  the  discoveries  of  microscope  and  tele- 
scope, the  more  they  are  prosecuted  the  more  they  reveal  ■  a 
plan,  and  the  more  incomprehensible  that  plan  appears 
without  the  belief  in  one  living  and  true  God. 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  an  orthodox  theologian  utter 
these  words  and  to  believe  that  in  the  minds  of  most 
naturalists  they  find  a  loud  echo : 
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"If  a  man  can  understand  the  universe  in  its  long 
unfolding,  it  is  because  the  universe  in  its  long  unfolding 
expresses  the  thoughts  of  a  rational  mind  that  is  akin  to 
the  mind  of  man  that  understands  it.  By  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  the  universe  is  for  the  first  time  consistently 
represented  as  a  universe  of  ideas, — that  is  to  say,  as  an 
expression  of  God.  From  of  old,  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine  have  declared  it  to  be  so;  but  now  comes  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  declara- 
tion, so  that  it  cannot  be  denied  again.  To  deny  the 
presence  of  mind  in  the  universe  is  to  be  belated  in  the 
world  of  evolutionary  thought.  If  the  common  man  comes 
to  a  true  conception  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  he  will  find 
the  day  far  past  when  he  could  question  the  presence  and 
activity  of  the  all-comprehending  mind." 

May  I  conclude  these  remarks  with  three  or  four  sugges- 
tions? I  speak  not  only  to  the  Faculty  and  the  Regents, 
I  speak  to  all  of  you  who  in  any  way  whatever  desire  to  be 
enrolled  as  friends  of  learning;  and  I  say,  "Encourage 
investigation."  Help  everybody  who  is  willing  to  engage 
in  such  work;  especially  lend  a  hand  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  State. 

Second.  Bring  hither  all  the  experience  of  the  human 
race  in  ancient  and  modern  times  that  the  seed  may  be  sifted 
out  and  planted  and  the  chaff  rejected  and  burned.  Estab- 
lish a  great  library.  Cultivate  the  love  of  letters.  As  I 
say  these  words  I  see  the  image  of  a  young  poet,  too  early 
snatched  away,  who  was  once  a  professor  of  literature  in 
this  University,  Edward  R.  Sill.  I  trust  that  his  mantle 
has  fallen  upon  another  poet  here.  I  hope  that  many  men 
and  women  are  to  come  up  and  make  large  the  column, 
already  on  the  march,  of  those  who  have  produced  a  litera- 
ture redolent  with  the  experiences,  the  hope,  the  beauties, 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Encourage,  particularly  at  this  time,  the  development 
of  the  medical  sciences.  I  doubt  if  anybody  who  has  not 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  recent  progress  of  medicine 
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and  surgery  has  any  idea  what  an  epoch  is  opening  before 
US;  what  trained  men  and  women  are  coming  to  the  front; 
what  new  methods  of  observation  and  treatment  have  been 
discovered;  what  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes,  the 
prevention,  and  the  cure  of  disease.  It  will  be  a  noble 
purpose  to  extend  and  strengthen  in  every  possible  way  the 
medical  faculty  of  this  University. 

Remember  the  importance  of  politics.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  use  the  word  "politics,"  and  to  urge  every  young  man 
who  goes  out  of  college  to  "go  into  politics;"  not  in  the 
sense  of  aspiring  to  political  ofl&ce,  not  in  the  sense  of 
managing  men  in  an  unworthy  way,  but  in  the  sense  of 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  One  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  young  men  who  go  out 
from  our  colleges  are  interested  in  public  affairs.  They 
are  on  the  side  of  good  government;  they  believe  in  Civil 
Service  reform;  and  they  look  with  hope  and  not  fear 
toward  the  future  of  our  country. 

Finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  face  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  do  not  be  afraid  of  it.  I  was  startled  when  the  chair- 
man read  my  own  predictions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  I  noticed  that  one  word  was  left  out — he  did  not 
quote  anything  about  the  Philippines. 

(Regent  Hallidie—" You  mentioned  'the  islands  of  the 
sea.'") 

He  reminds  me  that  I  mentioned  "the  islands  of  the 
sea,"  but  I  do  not  believe  I  was  thinking  anything  about 
the  Philippines.  Now,  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or 
poorer,  we  are  there.  Yonder  is  the  gateway  by  which 
people  are  going  to  the  Orient.  The  next  five-and- twenty 
years  will  certainly  show  vast  influences,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  on  all  the  eastern  countries,  proceeding  from  Cali- 
fornia. Unquestionably  the  national  government  of  the 
future  will  send  leaders  to  the  East  who  have  dwelt  on 
these  shores.  Unquestionably  the  minor  offices  of  govern- 
ment will  largely  be  filled  with  young  men  going  out  from 
this  region.     Your  ships  are  to  transport  not  merchandise 
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only  but  ideas.  Your  influences  of  every  sort  are  to  be 
felt  in  these  far  distant  countries;  first  in  Hawaii,  then  in 
the  Philippines,  and  afterwards,  I  believe,  in  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Asia,  Japan  and  China. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which  this  University 
can  do.  It  can  advocate  a  pure  Civil  Service  and  the 
selection  of  competent  men  for  posts  of  responsibility.  An 
English  traveler  told  me  not  long  since,  that  England 
never  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  good 
home  government  until  her  young  men  were  sent  to  India, 
and  there  brought  into  contact  with  other  races  and  with 
men  of  other  nations  and  were  th^^s  forced  to  show 
the  very  best  qualities  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
possesses.  I  believe  that  the  sending  out  of  our  young 
men  to  the  Orient  will  be  the  means  of  promoting  a  love  for 
a  better  government  at  home  than  any  we  now  possess. 
Civilization  as  it  goes  forward  will  not  only  need  official 
representatives, — teachers  will  be  called  for.  There  is 
already  a  university  of  some  sort  at  Manila ;  but  it  certainly 
would  be  propitious  if  the  Americans,  if  the  Calif ornians 
could  do  as  General  Kitchener  did  at  Khartoum — establish 
a  college  in  Manila,  an  off-shoot  of  Berkeley  and  Stanford. 

I  must  conclude.  My  message  is  summed  up  in  these 
words:  Uphold  and  cherish  and  hand  on  the  idea  of  liberal 
culture  as  one  of  the  most  important  heirlooms  which  our 
generation  possesses.  Never  say  a  word  to  disparage  it; 
and  if  sometimes  those  in  authority  seem  to  check  the 
development  of  our  plans,  it  may  be  because  husks  and 
chaff  are  mixed  with  the  grains  of  wheat. 

Let  us  study  the  progress  of  human  civilization, 
remembering  that  by  ideas  the  world  is  governed.  They 
are  stronger  than  kings  in  council,  or  representatives  in 
Congress;  more  enduring  than  Bills  of  Right,  or  written 
constitutions,  or  governments,  or  treaties,  or  creeds:  they 
bind  together  men  of  different  speech,  of  different  race, 
of  different  parties:  they  give  unity  to  human  purposes: 
they  promote   human  progress:    and  universities  are  the 
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exponents  of  these  ideas.  We  accept  them  as  an  inheritance 
from  an  antiquity  we  know  not  how  remote;  we  pass  them 
on  to  generations  we  know  not  how  distant,  to  lands  we 
know  not  how  far. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  WHEELER. 

Governors,  Members,  Friends  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia: You  have  laid  upon  me  a  heavy  task;  you  have 
entrusted  me  with  a  high  responsibility;  you  have  crowned 
me  with  opportunity.  A  consciousness  of  my  own  limita- 
tions, which  time  and  experience  have  made  reliable  and 
definite,  would  have  forced  the  gleam  of  opportunity  into 
the  thick  shadow  of  the  task,  had  not  your  hearty  confi- 
dence, which  placed  both  in  my  way,  called  faith  to  the  seat 
of  distrust. 

As  it  were  in  a  night  a  college  has  grown  here  into  the 
dimensions  of  a  university.  A  torrent-influx  of  students 
has  overwhelmed  and  burst  the  barriers  of  organization, 
equipment,  funds,  and  shelter.  A  mass  of  rapidly  devel- 
oping professional  schools  drawn  beneath  the  name  and 
aegis  of  the  University  have  become  attached  to  its  organ- 
ization by  bonds  of  varying  strength,  but  all  ill  tested  and 
uncertainly  set.  The  schools  of  the  state  have  been  recently 
brought  into  a  close  connection  with  the  University,  a 
connection  which  is  still  tentative,  but  which  looks  towards 
a  fine  unity  of  action,  toward  a  common  aim.  To  intensify 
the  stress  and  confusion,  all  things  have  happened  at  a 
period  when  throughout  the  land  the  whole  mechanism  of 
university  education  is  in  progress  of  readjustment  and 
adaptation  to  larger  work.  Shifting,  experiment,  and  change 
are  on  every  hand:  nowhere  have  settled  norms  been 
reached.  All  has  happened,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  state 
universities  of  this  country  are  passing  through  a  gradual 
change  in  the  form  of  their  government  regarding  educa- 
tional and  internal  affairs.     The  earlier  conception  of  the 
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relation  of  the  governing  board  to  the  regulation  of  these 
internal  affairs,  fashioned  after  the  analogy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  other  state  institutions,  has  been  seen  to  place  the 
state  universities  at  such  decided  disadvantage  to  those  of 
private  endowment  that  the  sound  principle  of  internal  self 
government  in  things  spiritual  has  come  steadily  more  and 
more  to  acceptance.  All  this  has  come  into  being — the 
growth  of  the  student  list,  the  development  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  into  university  stature,  the  consolidation 
of  school  standards  under  university  co-operation,  the 
liberalization  of  the  state  universities,  the  disturbance  of 
general  educational  traditions — all  this  has  come  into  being 
during  a  period  at  whose  climax  the  unfolding  of  national 
and  international  history  has  suddenly  laid  the  burden  of  a 
great  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  California  by 
setting  it  in  the  center  instead  of  at  the  confines,  by  putting 
it  in  the  fore  rank  for  the  great  commercial,  industrial,  and 
social  conflict  that  is  to  absorb  the  thought  and  effort  of  the 
twentieth  century.  All  this  it  is  which  heaps  the  task,  all 
this  it  is  which  opens  the  gate  of  opportunity. 

If  all  the  pressing  needs  of  the  University  were  mar- 
shalled in  array,  long  would  be  the  list.  It  will  be  enough 
if  some  few  which  force  themselves  on  brief  observation 
most  obtrusively  to  attention  be  presented  as  examples. 
The  enormous  and  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  has  been  proving  in  recent  years  a  positive 
embarrassment  to  the  institution.  As  tuition,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  unmistakable  desire  of  the  State,  is  free  to 
all,  this  increase  brings  no  corresponding  relief  to  the 
income.  If  the  University  work  is  to  be  maintained  on  its 
present  level  of  efficiency,  greatly  increased  supply  of  funds 
for  the  plain  instruction  must  be  supplied  from  some 
source,  private  or  public. 

The  provision  of  buildings  and  equipment  has  lagged 
far  behind  the  need,  and  only  temporary  expedients  have 
in  recent  years  been  adopted.  So  thorough-going  is  the 
need  that  nothing  short  of  entire  rebuilding  and  equipping 
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can  now  be  proposed.  The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  one 
whose  life  and  strength  and  means  have  been  unreservedly 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  public  good  have  provided 
a  plan  of  building,  which  constitutes  the  one  frank  and 
competent  recognition  of  the  obligations  laid  upon  this 
institution.  All  else  has  been  tentative,  halting,  doubting; 
this  sees  with  the  open  eye  of  faith  and  the  certain  vision 
of  conviction. 

Among  the  demands  for  the  internal  development  of 
the  University  none  rank  in  my  estimation  with  those  of 
the  library.  The  present  collection  has  been  made  with 
great  skill  and  sobriety.  By  universal  consent  it  contains 
little  waste  material.  But  it  is  far  too  small  and  incom- 
plete in  any  department  to  serve  the  purposes  of  advanced 
study  and  research.  In  theii*  isolation  from  the  Eastern 
store-houses  of  learning  our  scholars  require  and  deserve 
more  than  ordinary  resources  of  this  kind.  If  the  best 
men  are  to  be  brought  here  and  kept  here,  we  must  be  able 
to  assure  them  first  of  all  that  the  library  will  afford  ihem 
means  to  keep  their  learning  abreast  of  the  times,  and  that 
theii-  coming  to  California  shall  not  mean  the  suicide  of 
creative  scholarship. 

A  library  located  here  has  also  in  more  than  one  regard 
special  opportunity  and  obligation.  We  are  tangent  to  the 
domain  of  the  farthest  world — half  of  which  the  western 
world  knows  yet  but  little,  but  of  which  it  will  be  called 
upon  in  the  coming  centuries  to  know  much.  Here  on  the 
borderland  as  in  Alexandria  of  old  must  be  garnered  the 
accumulated  lore  of  the  east  as  well  as  the  west. 

We  are  located,  furthermore,  on  the  soil  which  Spain 
took  as  its  portion  of  the  New  World.  Now  that  her 
heritage  has  in  large  measure  fallen  to  us  we  are  bound  to 
collect  and  establish  here — and  to  do  it  before  it  is  too 
late — all  that  records  or  can  illustrate  the  history  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  North  and  South 
America.  Instead  of  seventy-five  thousand  volumes  there 
ought  to  be  today  three  hundi'ed  thousand;  instead  of  an 
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income  for  purchases  of  four  thousand  dollars  there  ought 
to  be  thirty  thousand.  The  library  force  is  seriously  over- 
worked, the  building  is  overcrowded.  A  fireproof  building, 
equipped  with  seminary  rooms  on  the  most  generous  scale, 
must  be  provided  within  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

The  newly  founded  school  of  commerce  enters  upon  a 
wide  and  hopeful  field.  We  have  suddenly  become  an 
exporting  nation  instead  of  a  home-market  nation.  Material 
civilization  is  extending  in  terms  of  iron,  and  we  must 
supply  the  world  with  its  mechanisms  and  with  many  of  the 
products  of  its  mechanisms.  The  study  of  international 
trade  conditions  and  of  foreign  needs  and  markets  becomes 
therefore  a  first  interest  of  the  American  commercial  world. 
Here  of  all  places  in  the  land  is  the  chosen  spot  for  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  intelligent  guides  and 
emmissaries  of  trade,  whether  as  trade  agents  of  private 
interests  or  as  consuls  who  represent  through  the  general 
government  the  public  interest.  Here  can  be  collected  to 
best  advantage  data  concerning  the  condition  of  markets 
in  the  Asiatic  world,  and  here  can  be  taught  to  best 
advantage  the  manners,  customs,  social  conditions,  civili- 
zation, and  languages  of  that  world. 

The  peculiar  situation  and  condition  of  California  makes 
certain  definite  demands  upon  this  University  which  it 
cannot  aiford  for  one  moment  to  neglect.  In  the  field  of 
mining  engineering  we  must  of  course  lead  the  world.  In 
agriculture  we  must  have  the  unquestioned  best,  and 
particularly  in  the  applications  of  agriculture  to  pomology 
and  horticulture,  we  must  have  the  means  of  very  decided 
extension  and  development  beyond  what  is  now  provided. 
The  dependence  of  California,  with  its  long  periods  of 
drought,  upon  a  reliable  water  supply  for  mining  and 
irrigation,  and  its  exposure  during  the  rainj^  season  to 
fearful  losses  by  floods,  demand  that  without  delay  the  wit 
of  the  hydraulic  engineer  be  directed  to  the  problem  of 
storing  the  flood  waters  of  the  State.  It  is  a  peculiar 
problem,  and  the  University  must  guide  accumulated  capital 
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and  public  beneficence  to  the  solution  of  it.  Not  only  the 
naked  hills  of  California,  but  the  whole  desert  western 
slope  of  the  continent,  call  for  special  study  of  the  forest 
problem.  A  school  of  forestry  is  an  earnest  and  instant 
need.  The  waters  that  sent  forth  the  Oregon  deserve 
a  school  of  naval  engineering.  The  attention  of  the 
national  government,  which  now  has  a  Pacific  as  well  as 
an  Atlantic  to  care  for,  should  be  directed  toward  this 
need.  But  what  it  does  can  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  as  an  already  established  institution,  and 
through  development  and  differentiation  of  the  existing 
courses. 

The  uncertain  relation  of  the  various  professional 
schools  to  the  body  of  the  University  will  demand  careful 
attention  in  the  immediate  future.  The  University  cannot 
permanently  lend  the  use  of  its  name  to  departments  or 
institutions  over  which  it  has  no  real  control.  The  whole 
problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  legality,  however,  or  one  of 
control,  but  one  of  thorough  co-operation  and  of  the 
prevention  of  duplication  in  academic  work. 

If  I  am  not  led  astray  by  brief  impressions,  the  tone 
and  instinct  of  the  people  of  California  promises  for  the 
future  a  strong  development  of  artistic  taste  and  aesthetic 
demand.  Signs  of  the  presence  of  a  strong  bent  toward 
literary  art  are  unmistakable,  and  nowhere  do  I  see  more 
promise  for  the  rise  of  a  distinctive  type  of  literary  art  than 
here  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  and  warmth  and  alertness 
of  the  Pacific  coast  life.  This  movement  it  belongs  to  the 
University,  already  rich  in  excellent  traditions  of  literary 
production,  to  stimulate  and  lead. 

Among  all  the  arts,  that  of  architecture  will,  by  common 
consent,  be  allowed  to  represent  California's  greatest 
present  lack.  When  the  University  shall  have  once  begun 
to  teach  this  art  by  good  example,  it  may  also  and  must 
undertake  to  teach  by  good  doctrine  as  well. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  museums  of  archaeology  and  art 
already  planned  and  whose  equipment  is  already  in  generous 
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purpose  and  act  begun,  and  through  the  co-operation  in 
practical  training  of  the  Art  Association  and  Institute,  we 
have  definite  hope  and  prospect  of  great  things  in  the  field 
of  art  education. 

Among  the  opportunities  of  lesser  endowments  none 
offer  more  immediate  hope  of  appreciative  reception  and 
general  usefulness  than  the  establishment  of  lectureships 
which,  under  an  annual  income  of  $1000  to  $2000,  should 
call  into  temporary  residence  at  the  University  the  ablest 
scholars  of  the  world.  Both  the  isolation  and  the  essential 
cosmopolitanism  of  this  academic  community  demand  and 
suggest  such  provision.  The  creation  of  traveling  fellow- 
ships, which  would  allow  the  best  of  our  students  the 
opportunity  for  travel  and  study  abroad,  would  prove  a 
stimulus  to  our  own  work  and  supplement  powerfully  that 
equipment  of  our  University  which  aids  its  graduates  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  professional  attainment. 

So  the  list  of  my  examples  draws  itself  out  into  unseemly 
length.  The  need  is  so  vast — but  it  is  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity that  fashions  the  need!  We  appeal  to  a  great 
people,  noble  and  large-hearted  as  their  domain  is  blessed 
and  rich.  Mountain-side  and  sea,  soil  and  sunshine  have 
dealt  bountifully  with  them.  The  mines,  the  harvests, 
and  the  paths  of  the  great  deep  have  yielded  to  their  zeal 
abundant  tribute.  They  are  liberal  men,  and  the  liberal 
man  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  deviseth  liberal  things. 
Only  the  best  has  in  the  past  been  good  enough  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  propose  now  for  the  institution  which  shall 
represent  and  lead  its  higher  life,  nothing  but  the  best. 
If  watchfulness  and  incessant  care  can  effect  it,  not  a  dollar 
shall  be  wastefully  expended,  but  if  the  large  view  can  hold 
the  meager  and  the  mean  at  bay,  not  a  dollar  shall  go  for 
what  is  inferior  or  less  than  the  best. 

But  with  all  equipments  and  endowments  and  schedules, 
the  University  that  we  shall  build  here  shall  be  and  must 
be  a  thing  of  life.  It  will  be,  first  of  all,  a  continuation  of 
the  life  of  the  University  that  stands  here  now.     Not  one 
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drop  of  the  life-blood  of  those  who  here,  in  wise  forethought 
and  loving  toil,  built  their  lives  into  the  structure,  can  go 
to  loss.  The  devotion  and  faith  of  those  far-seeing  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  College  of  California  and 
the  foundations  of  the  University,  the  genial  wisdom  and 
nobility  of  him  under  whose  leadership  the  pilgrim  scholars 
came  from  Oakland  to  Berkeley,  the  unselfish  service  of 
those  who  since  then  have  taught  and  led,  preeminently  the 
quiet,  sound  prudence  of  him  whose  administration  during 
the  last  nine  years  has  leveled  and  prepared  the  ground  for 
new  building — all  these  as  life  elements  are  part  and  portion 
of  the  institution  and  will  unfold  their  branches  and  yield 
their  fruit  through  all  the  ages. 

The  University  shall  be  a  thing  of  life,  too,  in  that  it 
shall  be  a  life-bond  between  those  who  together  teach  and 
study  here.  Between  teacher  and  taught  there  is  and  can 
be  in  a  true  University  no  fixed  boundary  line.  We  are 
all  students;  we  are  all  learners;  we  are  all  teachers.  All 
teaching  which  does  not  deal  in  fresh  new  visions  of  truth, 
truth  seen  and  felt  each  time  it  comes  to  expression  as  a 
new  and  vital  thing,  animating  the  whole  personality  of  him 
who  sees  and  who  summons  the  vision  to  the  thought  of 
others,  is  a  dead  and  hopeless  exercise.  EducatioD  is  trans- 
mission of  life.  The  supreme  purpose  of  the  University  is 
to  provide  living  beings  for  the  service  of  society — good 
citizens  for  the  State. 

Between  research  and  instruction  there  can  be  no  fixed 
boundary  line.  Vital  grasp  upon  new  truth,  the  perpetual 
attitude  of  discovery  must  animate  every  work.  Between 
the  various  forces  and  instrumentalities  for  uplifting  life 
and  society  which  this  community  provides  there  can  be  no 
barriers  set.  The  students  of  the  ancient  literatures  and 
of  the  modern  literatures,  of  the  humanities  and  of  the 
sciences,  of  the  arts  and  of  the  handicrafts  are  all  working 
toward  a  common  end  under  the  inspiration  of  a  common 
spirit.  They  are  all  seeking  to  give  life  perspective  and 
power   by  delivering    it    from    slavery  to   ignorance   and 
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to  the  nile  of  thumb.  So,  too,  Berkeley  and  its  sister 
university  at  Palo  Alto,  represent  a  common  cause,  and 
will  labor  together  for  a  common  end.  We  welcome  the 
aid  of  this  stout  helper  and  we  will  share  with  it  the  work 
according  to  the  human  law  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

In  the  internal  regulation  of  the  university  order  there 
can  be  in  the  last  analysis  no  fixed  boundary  line  between 
the  governing  and  the  governed.  The  age  of  paternalism 
in  university  government  is  well  nigh  past.  The  rules  and 
decrees  of  faculties  which  do  not  in  the  long  run  commend 
themselves  to  the  best  sense  of  the  student  public,  I  have 
found  in  my  experience  are  probably  wrong;  they  will  be 
surely  in  the  long  run  nugatory.  Student  bodies  are  to-day 
practically  self-governing. 

In  a  healthfully  organized  university  the  relations 
between  the  faculty  and  the  president  in  his  capacity  as 
member  of  the  universitv  should  tolerate  no  barriers.  In 
the  real  university  life  the  president  must  be  a  teacher 
among  teachers,  a  colleague  among  colleagues,  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  not  the  spirit  of  authority,  must 
determine  their  work  together.  The  educational  policy  of 
the  university  must  arise  from  within,  from  the  body  of 
teacher- colleagues  and  not  be  imposed  from  without  by 
either  president  or  governing  board.  Leaving  aside  the 
conception  of  the  university  as  a  business  organization,  the 
real  university  must  be  a  family  life  in  which  loyalty  of 
each  member  to  the  whole  shall  be  the  divine  inspiring 
breath. 

The  office  of  president  of  an  American  university  has 
grown  with  the  development  of  American  conditions  into 
a  unique  institution.  The  great  universities  of  the  Old 
World  have  nothing  resembling  it.  It  represents  neither 
the  perpetuation  of  a  tradition  nor  the  introduction  of 
an  arbitrary  innovation.  The  situation  has  gi-adually 
developed  it.  The  necessity  of  giving  the  university  a 
representative  to  its  public  constituency,  whether  that 
constituency  take  the  form  of  state  or  sect  or  community 
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of  graduates  and  friends,  and  of  mediating  between  the 
divergent  ideals  of  the  supporting  constituency  and  those 
of  the  university  life,  has  called  this  office  into  being  and 
endowed  it  with  very  definite  functions  and  extraordinary 
powers.  Many  of  us  in  loyalty  to  the  older  conception  of 
the  university  bond  have  deplored  this  development,  but 
few  who  have  come  fully  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
harmonizing  the  university  to  the  demands  of  its  con- 
stituency have  disputed  the  necessity.  The  presidency  is 
to-day  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  two  main 
elements  which  give  the  university  life  and  being.  The 
incumbent  of  the  office,  as  holding  a  dual  relation,  is  not 
only  subject  to  misunderstanding  and  to  the  consequent  and 
common  charge  of  duplicity,  but  is  placed  in  a  position 
that  is  frankly  untenable  except  with  the  full  confidence 
and  loyal  cooperation  of  faculty  and  regents  alike.  At  the 
present  stage  of  its  development,  the  office,  in  demanding 
sympathy  with  two  widely-sundered  points  of  view,  demands 
almost  the  impossible  and  is  the  most  difficult  position 
which  American  society  can  call  upon  a  man  to  fill.  All 
this  I  have  fully  considered.  None  of  this  have  I  concealed 
from  myself.  I  throw  myself.  Regents,  Faculty,  students, 
fully  and  frankly  and  trustfully  upon  your  loyal  support. 
Without  that  I  am  nothing;  with  that  we  can  accomplish 
great  things  for  California,  for  the  University,  for  the 
nation,  and  for  the  cause  of  enlightenment  among  men. 

Full  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  many  needs, 
but  in  the  presence  of  an  inspiring  hope,  in  clear  conviction 
of  my  own  shortcomings,  but  in  consciousness  of  a  readi- 
ness, loyally  and  unselfishly,  with  such  strength  as  I  have 
to  serve  a  public  cause,  I  now  assume  with  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  it  involves  the  headship  of  this  institution. 
I  will,  in  dealing  with  the  various  bodies  that  constitute  it, 
consult  frankness  rather  than  tact.  I  will  value  plainness 
of  speech  more  than  flattery.  I  will  not,  God  helping 
me,  be  tempted  myself  to  use,  nor  will  I  suffer  anyone 
else  to  use,  the  University  for  the  advancement  of  personal 
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interest  or  ambition.  Here  in  this  presence  I  pledge 
myself,  with  all  I  am  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  University  of  California; 
its  interests,  so  far  as  I  can  discern  them,  shall  be,  under 
truth,  the  supreme  guide  of  my  official  action.  Governors, 
members,  alumni  of  the  University  of  California,  let  us  all 
to-day  join  hands  and  hearts,  and  here  by  the  flaming 
house  altar  of  our  loyalty,  in  high  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
and  in  the  fear  of  God,  dedicate  ourselves  together  in  holy 
covenant  to  the  service  of  this  University  and  the  cause 
it  represents.  And  may  the  Spirit  which  putteth  wisdom 
into  the  heart  of  man  guide  us  and  the  blessing  which 
maketh  rich  abide  with  us  forever. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  JURORS  IN  THE  HEARST 
ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION. 


On  the  morning  of  August  30,  1899,  the  four  architects 
who,  together  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Reinstein,  composed  the  jury 
of  the  final  competition  for  the  Phebe  A.  Hearst  Archi- 
tectural Plan  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  These  architects 
were  M.  J.  L.  Pascal,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Paul  Wallot,  of  Dresden, 
Mr.  John  Belcher,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Walter  Cook,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw  had  been  the  English 
representative  in  the  preliminary  competition,  held  at 
Antwerp,  in  October,  1898,  but  on  account  of  his  illness 
his  place  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Belcher. 

On  the  afternoon  of  their  arrival  they  visited  Berkeley. 
On  the  campus  they  were  greeted  by  the  student-body,  Mr. 
Willsie  Martin,  of  the  Senior  Class,  making  the  speech  of 
welcome.  At  the  Library  an  informal  reception  was 
tendered  them  by  the  Faculty,  in  whose  behalf  Professor 
LeConte  made  a  brief  address.  In  the  evening  Mayor  Phelan 
received  the  jurors  in  the  rotunda  of  the  New  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco. 

On  the  evening  of  August  31,  IVIrs.  Hearst  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  jurors  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mayor  James 
D.  Phelan  presided,  and  welcomed  the  jurors  in  Mrs. 
Hearst's  name.  M.  Pascal  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
jurors.  Regent  A.  S.  Hallidie  was  the  next  speaker;  and 
in  closing  he  proposed  the  health  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  to  which 
Professor  William  Carey  Jones  was  called  upon  to  respond. 
The  addresses  are  printed  below. 
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The  jury  commenced  their  examination  of  the  drawings 
for  the  final  competition  on  the  morning  of  August  31, 
and  continued  their  study,  with  but  slight  intermission, 
until  September  7.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  September  2, 
they  visited  Mt.  Tamalpais,  spending  the  night  there,  and 
on  the  next  morning  they  went  by  special  train  to  Mrs. 
Hearst's  home,  the  Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona,  near 
Pleasanton.  On  Monday  morning  they  visited  Berkeley, 
in  the  company  of  Professor  Jones  and  Mr.  Maybeck,  and 
inspected  the  grounds. 

On  the  evening  of  September  7,  the  Jury  having  com- 
pleted their  examination  of  the  plans,  and  being  ready  to 
make  their  awards,  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  a  reception  in  the 
FeiTy  Building  to  some  two  thousand  persons. 

From  Saturday,  September  9,  to  the  following  Monday, 
the  jurors  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Hearst  at  Monterey. 
On  the  evening  of  September  10,  M.  Pascal  was  entertained 
by  the  Cercle-Fran^ais,  and  Dr.  Wallot  by  the  German- 
Americans  of  San  Francisco.  And  on  September  12,  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  entertained  the  jurors  at  luncheon  at  the  Cliff 
House. 

On  the  evening  of  September  13,  the  visiting  jurors 
took  their  departure. 


Addkesses  at  the  Banquet  to  the  Jueoes. 


MAYOR  PHELAN'S  ADDRESS. 

Mrs.  Hearst  and  Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  I  desire  to  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  her  distinguished  guests,  who  grace  this  board 
this  evening.  We  of  San  Francisco  are  on  the  line  of  the 
world's  travel  and  hence  we  are  constantly  entertaining 
strangers.  This  we  are  always  glad  to  do;  but  to-day, 
however,  we  are  not  welcoming  strangers,  because  Art  has 
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no  country.  Our  guests  this  evening  occupy  places  high 
in  their  profession,  and  have  simply  transferred  the  field 
of  their  activities  upon  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  from 
the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  to  San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley.  Therefore,  we  are  not  engaged  in  any  perfunc- 
tory display  of  hospitality.  They  come  not  to  receive,  but 
to  give.  They  are  about  to  bestow  a  great  benefit  upon 
us.  We  do  not  know  what  impressions  of  California  they 
may  carry  away  with  them,  but  in  common  with  other 
travelers,  they  no  doubt  had  their  misgivings  about  our 
commonwealth.  Calif ornians  are  apt  to  exaggerate  and 
perhaps  these  gentlemen  have  had  some  justification  for 
incredulity. 

The  designer  of  our  State  seal  represented  California  as 
a  Minerva,  fully  grown  and  equipped.  Now  after  a  lapse 
of  fifty  years,  we  find  that  Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom, 
which  was  given  to  us  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  foundation 
of  the  State,  was  not  the  mature  Goddess  she  was  repre- 
sented to  be,  for  lo!  we  are  asking  for  a  plan  after  our 
University  has  been  established  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
founders  of  the  University  may  have  had  a  plan,  but 
looking  over  the  ground,  it  seems  now  somewhat  nebulous. 

All  plans  are  subject  to  criticism  and  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  if  they  had  been  present  at  the  creation,  they 
could  have  made  some  very  valuable  suggestions;  but  in 
devising  a  plan  such  as  would  last  for  all  time,  it  was 
reserved  for  Mrs.  Hearst  to  pay  the  highest  compliment  to 
the  State  by  saying  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  best,  and 
setting  aside  our  "territorial  sectarianism,"  so  peculiar  to 
us,  she  went  out  into  the  world  for  guidance  and  advice. 

California  may  boast  of  great  material  resources,  but 
we  have  never  claimed  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  teach  in 
matters  of  art,  architecture,  and  music.  We  still  owe 
instruction  to  the  great  centers  of  Eastern  and  European 
civilizations.  We  were  all  agreed  that  we  should  have  a 
plan  before  we  begin  the  serious  work  of  the  construction 
of  University  buildings  and   grounds,   and   the   question 
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before  us  was:  "Where  should  we  get  the  plan  and  how!" 
The  master  minds  of  the  world  of  architecture  should  be 
brought  in  competition;  that  was  agreed:  but  the  Regents 
said  that  the  maintenance  of  the  University  absorbed  all 
their  funds,  and  if  a  proposal  of  this  kind  were  made,  Mr. 
Hallidie,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  would  rise  in  his  place,  and  regret  that  money 
was  not  available.  If  the  Legislature  were  appealed  to, 
the  same  objections  would  be  made  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  that  private  beneficence  should  be  invoked;  but 
before  the  friends  of  the  University  had  decided  on  or 
indeed  thought  of  such  an  enterprise,  Mrs.  Hearst  made 
the  suggestion  herself  and  provided  the  means. 

At  Antwerp,  two  years  ago,  the  plans  to  the  number  of 
105,  were  submitted  to  the  jurors  who  are  sitting  with  us 
to-night,  Messrs.  Pascal,  Wallot,  Belcher,  Cook,  and 
Reinstein.  They  selected  11  competitors  as  being  worthy 
of  the  final  concours,  and  the  plans  of  these  gentlemen 
are  the  ones  which  will  be  finally  passed  upon  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  tireless  energy  of  that  indefatigable  champion  of 
the  Universitj^  Mr.  Reinstein,  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  this  most  note- worthy  competition 
and  Mr.  Maybeek,  the  Professor  of  Architecture  of  the 
University,  has  ably  seconded  him. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  competition,  gentlemen,  Cali- 
fornia is  introduced  to  the  world  and  the  Berkeley  hills 
shall  be  crowned  with  the  noblest  structures  ever  devised 
by  man  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  thanks  of  the 
commonwealth  are  due  to  Mrs.  Hearst.  She  desires,  and 
I  am  honored  at  the  opportunity  of  proposing  the  health, 
happiness,  and  success  of  Messrs.  Pascal,  Wallot,  Cook, 
Belcher,  and  Reinstein;  and  call  upon  President  Pascal,  on 
behalf  of  his  colleagues,  to  respond. 
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MONSIEUR  PASCAL'S  ADDEESS. 

In  the  year  1849,  when  I  was  a  child,  in  Paris,  I 
remember  seeing  a  party  of  adventurous  Frenchmen  march- 
ing along  with  music,  to  take  the  boat  for  Rouen  and 
Ha\Te,  and  thence  to  California,  that  unknown  country  of 
the  New  World.  How  far  I  was  then  from  imagining  that 
one  day  I  should  have  to  address  you  here  in  San  Francisco, 
in  the  name  of  a  jury,  largely  composed  of  Europeans,  on 
the  subjects  which  interest  you  all  in  the  highest  degree;  on 
education,  on  literature,  on  science,  above  all  on  art, — 
that  sign  of  the  highest  civilization  of  a  people.  That  I  am 
called  upon  to  do  so  is  perhaps  as  much  the  privilege  of  age, 
as  it  is  an  honor  paid  to  my  native  country  and  its  arts. 

You  have  not  been  contented  that  your  growing  Uni- 
versity should  only  be  provided  with  the  most  perfect 
means  of  study,  that  its  professors  should  be  the  best  in 
each  branch  of  learning,  that  its  organization  should  be 
adapted  equally  to  its  present  resources  and  its  ultimate 
development;  that  its  scientific  equipment  should  be  ample 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  You  have  demanded  even 
more — a  still  higher  thought,  a  still  more  noble  conception 
has  made  you  feel  that  the  home  of  learning  here  must 
be  a  great  one  and  a  beautiful  one,  laid  out  on  a  plan 
at  once  logical  and  monumental,  fitted  for  your  present 
ambition  and  your  future  greatness.  You  have  wished 
that  your  buildings,  too,  should  be  a  part  of  the  education 
of  your  sons,  unconsciously  giving  them  that  feeling  for 
the  beautiful  that  comes  from  harmonious  and  just  propor- 
tion; and  that  they  should  constitute  a  monument  of  art, 
worthy  of  your  State. 

And  if  to  some  of  you  the  influence  of  what  you  hope 
to  obtain  seems  fugitive  and  as  though  it  might  leave  few 
traces  behind  it ,  be  sure  that  before  long  you  will  see  that 
order,  arrangement,  and  noble  proportions,  beauty  of  form 
and   material;    and  a  fine  sj-mpathy  between  nature  and 
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architecture  will  not  be  without  their  effect  on  the  young 
minds  of  your  students. 

It  is  to  to  this  end,  that  we,  whose  ancestors  paved  the 
way  for  your  civilization  of  to-day,  have  come  with  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  to  aid  you  in  your  choice. 
Eleven  architects,  of  incontestable  talent,  have  taken  part 
in  this  second  competition,  having  been  chosen  from  about 
a  hundred.  One  of  these  you  will  choose,  and  it  is  to  his 
initial  conception  that  the  future  University  will  owe  its 
form — each  succeeding  generation  contributing  its  part. 
So,  among  all  the  vicissitudes  and  the  revolutions  of  my 
troubled  country,  our  Republic  is  still  working  to  complete 
the  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV. 

For  the  execution  of  this  noble  plan,  the  generosity  of 
a  great  hearted  and  intelligent  woman  has  furnished  the 
resources.  It  is  she  who  has  made  this  International 
Competition,  the  greatest  of  modern  times,  a  possibility. 
It  is  she  who  has  so  ordered  our  long  journey  to  the 
Pacific,  that  our  memories  of  it  are  only  those  of  kindness 
and  of  attention  to  all  our  wishes  before  they  were  expressed; 
so  that  it  will  be  for  all  of  us  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  our  lives  as  artists.  We  heartily  thank  her  for  all  this; 
and  to  express  the  heartiest  hopes  for  the  realization  of  all 
her  wishes,  knowing  that  she  has  none  dearer  than  the 
success  of  this  work,  we  wish  to  include  in  the  same  toast 
the  University  of  California  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst. 


REGENT    HALLIDIE'S   ADDRESS. 

Mr.   Chairman: 

California  was  not  of  age  when  the  State  University 
was  organized,  and  a  generation  has  not  passed  since  that 
event.  The  schoolmaster  who  first  called  his  class  together 
in  San  Francisco  is  still  living.  The  son  of  California 
who  presides  at  this  table,  the  honored  Mayor  of  this  city, 
made  his  advent  after  California  had  become  a  State,  and 
he   took  up   the  activities  of  life  after  the  birth  of  the 
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University.  His  welcome  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  honor  us  with  their  presence  shows  his  appreciation  of 
the  State  that  gave  him  birth,  and  his  identification  with 
that  progress  in  affairs  that  helps  to  make  a  state,  build  a 
city,  and  give  dignity  to  its  surroundings. 

We  have  grown  up  in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  a  way,  but 
Providence  has  been  kind  to  us,  and  we  have  often  builded 
better  than  we  knew.  The  deliberation  of  older  communities 
is  not  with  us,  nor  has  their  forethought  been  with  us;  and 
when  we  have  wanted  a  thing  we  have  wanted  it  badly,  and 
we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  breathe  until  we  got  it. 
Progress  is  everywhere  here  strongly  in  evidence,  but  it 
has  been  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  and  often  we  have  had 
to  advance  backwards  in  order  to  make  enduring  progress. 

Our  friends,  the  guests  of  to-night,  who  have  come 
from  Dresden  and  London  and  Paris  and  New  York,  will 
probably  look  with  more  amazement  than  admiration  on 
the  varied  tastes  in  evidence  all  around  them,  and  I  fear 
they  will  be  inclined  to  give  more  credit  to  nature  than  to 
art  for  that  which  is  beautiful. 

Nature  sometimes  veils  herself,  and  yesterday  at  Berkeley 
she  refused  to  throw  open  to  them  the  full  beauty  of  the 
landscape  spread  out  in  front  of  them,  reserving  that  for  a 
postponed  pleasure. 

The  University  of  California — that  State  so  endeared  to 
us  by  our  many  early  trials,  so  beloved  by  us  through  its 
bounty  and  its  beauty,  its  sunshine  and  its  gladness-*-and 
that  University,  the  child  of  our  heart,  to  labor  for  which 
has  been  our  joy,  and  whose  manly  growth  has  filled  our 
eyes  with  tears  of  happiness  and  satisfaction. 

Who  is  there  in  this  room  that  has  not  felt  a  pleasure 
in  its  childhood,  and  a  satisfaction  in  its  adolescence? 
The  other  day  I  addressed  the  freshman  class,  530  as  bright 
and  refined  young  men  and  women  as  you  can  find  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  growth  of  the  noble  institution 
has  been  marvelous.  Ten  years  ago,  in  Berkeley,  it  had 
306  students,  and  60  names  on  its  salary  roll  of  $95,000. 
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To-day  it  has  1,700  students,  and  189  on  its  salary  roll  of 
$260,000  per  annum. 

The  general  government  and  the  State  have  been  liberal 
in  their  contributions .  Our  annual  income  exceeds  $400 ,  000 , 
but,  large  as  it  is,  it  does  not  supply  sufficient  fuel  to  keep 
the  fires  of  the  University  life  going.  Friends  have  come 
forward  and  chairs  have  been  created  by  private  means, 
that  of  philosophy  being  established  none  too  early  perhaps 
to  leaven  the  Board  of  Regents,  of  which  body  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member. 

Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  we  have  attempted 
to  house  the  faculty  and  the  students;  but  the  faculty 
of  being  students  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture  and  its 
possibilities  for  the  future,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
well- developed  success.  We  have  a  magnificent  building 
site,  but  the  sight  of  the  buildings  is  not  magnificent,  and 
the  building  of  the  State  has  claimed  more  attention  than 
the  state  of  the  buildings.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
University,  as  an  institution,  has  grown,  and  has  com- 
manded from  year  to  year  the  increasing  respect  of  the 
educational  world,  and  although  situate  on  the  westernmost 
limit  of  the  American  continent,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
national  life  by  two  great  mountain  chains  and  vast  spaces 
of  desert  land,  it  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  done  its  share  in  original  investigation. 

With  a  faculty  of  earnest,  thoughtful  men,  devoting  the 
best  in  them  to  the  work  before  them,  having  full  faith  in 
the  future,  and  active  in  their  pursuits  of  the  present,  why 
should  we  not  have  an  institution  of  learning  that  is  a 
credit  to  the  State,  an  honor  to  the  Nation?  Free,  abso- 
lutely free, — open  alike  to  men  and  women — what  restriction 
is  there  in  the  admission  to  its  portals  of  the  best  minds 
among  the  youths  of  the  country,  and  where  is  the  barrier 
that  can  deny  entrance  to  the  young  men  and  women 
however  poor  in  worldly  possession?  To  such  the  State  of 
California  extends  a  hearty  welcome.  But  yet,  free  as  it  is, 
you  know  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  best  and  brightest 
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need  encouragement  and  help  to  enable  them  to  drink  from 
this  fountain  of  knowledge. 

For  many  years  a  few  of  the  wealthy  and  thoughtful 
men  of  the  State  had  been  making  donations  to  its  different 
departments,  many  of  these  of  great  value,  and  perhaps  of 
greater  value  than  was  realized  at  the  time  because  they 
inspired  others  to  give.  One  day,  nearly  eight  years  ago, 
there  came  into  my  hands  a  letter  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"It  is  m3'^  intention  to  contribute  annually  to  the  funds 
of  the  University  of  California  the  sum  of  $1,500,  to  be 
used  for  five  $300  scholarships  for  worthy  young  women. 

"  Two  of  the  scholarships  are  to  be  given  this  year,  and 
the  remaining  three  at  the  beginning  of  the  August  term 
next  year.  I  bind  myself  to  pay  this  sum  during  my  life, 
and  I  have  provided  for  a  perpetual  fund  after  my  death. 

"The  qualifications  entitling  students  to  the  scholarship 

shall  be  noble  character  and  high  aims,  it  being  understood 

that  without  the  assistance  here  given  a  University  course 

would  in  each  case  be  impossible. 

"Phebe  a.  Hearst." 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  Mi*s.  Hearst  increased 
the  number  from  five  to  eight.  That  letter,  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  the  gift,  for  the  first  time  brought  the  Uni- 
versity strictly  before  the  people,  and  made  them  realize 
that  it  deserved  to  be  cherished  and  nourished. 

The  Great  Architect,  when  he  created  California,  built 
it  on  a  plan  of  architectural  and  engineering  beauty. 
Within  the  gi'eat  range  of  mountains — the  Sierra  Nevadas 
— which  raise  their  heads  far  upwards  in  the  realm  of  the 
Great  Designer  and  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State, 
and  the  range  of  hills  which  parallel  the  sea  shore,  are  the 
two  great  rivers,  one  coming  down  from  the  north,  the 
other  running  up  from  the  south,  meeting,  and  pouring 
jointly  their  fresh  waters  through  a  series  of  bays  into  the 
great  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  they  join  the  free  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  find  their  exit  to  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean 
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through  the  Golden  Gate.  Berkeley,  situate  on  the  hills 
overlooking  all  this,  receives  its  inspiration  from  the  broad 
Pacific  and  the  last  smile  of  the  setting  sun  as  it  kisses 
the  parting  day  and  sinks  in  the  western  horizon.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  the  cry  of  the  University  is,  "Let 
there  be  light!"  and  that  the  answer  comes  from  the 
glorious  orb  after  it  has  absorbed  all  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion can  contribute  on  its  passage  through  Europe  and 
across  the  broad  continent  of  America  ? 

What  is  the  University  doing  to  warrant  these  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  insure  her  future  glory  and  influence  for 
good,  and  to  justify  the  presence  of  these  distinguished 
architects,  the  guests  of  the  evening,  who  have  come  so  far 
from  the  various  centres  of  art  and  civilization  to  pass 
verdict  on  plans  that  shall  insure  harmony  and  homogeneity 
in  the  buildings  of  the  future,  and  who  have  come  at  the 
invitation  of  that  embodiment  of  the  womanhood  of  this 
State,  the  noble  and  distinguished  hostess  of  this  occasion? 

Let  us  see.  It  is  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Nation 
in  maintaining  "at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts."  It  is  carrying  into  effect  the  agree- 
ment it  made  with  the  College  of  California  "to  found 
and  maintain  a  University  which  shall  include  a  College 
of  Mines,  a  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  a  College  of 
Mechanics,  a  College  of  Agriculture,  an  Academic  College." 
It  is  keeping  faith  with  the  State  in  maintaining,  through 
affiliation  or  otherwise,  a  College  of  Law,  a  College  of 
Medicine,  a  College  each  of  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and 
Veterinary  Science.  By  means  of  four  agricultural  stations, 
located  at  different  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  making  experi- 
ments and  obtaining  economical  results  through  the  efforts 
of  a  staff  of  efficient  workers  in  each  station.  In  Forestry, 
it  has  two  stations  where  similar  work  is  being  performed. 
At   Mount   Hamilton   it   is   maintaining  an   efficient   and 
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admirably-equipped  astronomical  observatory,  with  the 
largest — but  one — telescope  in  the  world,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  most  distinguished  astronomer  and  devoted 
corps  of  observers.  In  San  Francisco,  near  the  Potrero, 
there  is  being  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Regents,  a  trade  school  that  will  by  its  teachings  annually 
make  150  boys  independent  in  future  life ;  and  looking  to 
the  future  greatness  and  possibilities  of  the  University,  the 
governing  board  has  quite  recently  elected  for  its  President 
a  man  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters  and  the  field  of 
education.  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Cornell, 
whose  absence  from  this  board  to-night  is  a  source  of 
regret  to  all. 

Outside  the  college  work  in  Berkeley  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, few  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  University  throughout  the  State :  a  State  that 
contains  about  155,000  square  miles,  or  100,000,000  acres, 
with  climatic  conditions  which  vary,  necessarily,  within  the 
boundaries  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  6,000  feet  of 
altitude,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  inland  winds  and 
the  ocean  breeze,  and  whose  natural  products  embrace 
almost  everything  that  can  be  produced  from  the  soil  or 
developed  from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

The  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  State  of  California, 
through  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  the  people,  it  is  believed 
is  being  as  well  done  as  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  the  work  of  to-day  for  to-day,  but  it  is 
the  work  of  each  day  by  day  for  the  future.  Who  can  tell 
what  relation  the  State  of  California  will  bear  to  the  great 
Empires  to  the  west  of  us  across  the  sea,  or  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  fifty  years  hence  ?     And  beyond: 

"There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 
Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
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When  heavenly  flames  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; — 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

Thus  sang  Bishop  Berkeley  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  ago. 

The  theme  which  inspired  Berkeley  in  1726,  has  inspired 
in  these  days  a  noble  woman.  Do  you  doubt  my  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  in  pledging,  standing,  with  the  loving- 
cup,  the  health  of  Phebe  A.  Hearst? 


PEOFESSOE   JONES'    ADDEESS. 

An  intense,  devoted,  and  vital  pride  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; a  mind  and  heart  cultivated  and  enlarged  by  long 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional aspirations;  an  unusual  experience  in  the  life  and 
business  of  the  world;  an  artistic  intuition  cultivated  to 
the  point  of  knowledge  and  appreciation;  a  loyal  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  a  desire  and  determation 
to  perpetuate  his  name,  in  the  most  worthy  and  honorable 
manner,  in  the  land  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  honestly, 
so  generously,  and  so  faithfully; — these,  as  I  conceive, 
have  been  the  more  special  propelling  influences  which 
have  led  to  the  great,  the  splendid,  results  which  are  to  be 
disclosed  to  us. 

As  I  review  in  my  mind  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  I 
think  I  see  several  tendencies  combining  and  cooperating. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  general  tendency,  born  of  our 
surroundings  and  the  spirit  of  the  place.  It  flows  from 
our  life  in  California.  Nature,  formed  upon  a  large, 
generous,  and  beautiful  plan,  molds  man  to  ampler  propor- 
tions. While  there  may  be  the  common  strain  of  that 
which  is  narrow,  petty,  and  temporizing,  yet  there  is  a 
sentiment  which  in  the  long  run  rules,  and  allows  not  the 
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permanent  domination  of  the  mean,  sordid,  and  inharmoni- 
ous. Nature  here,  and  man  enlarged  by  the  beauties  and 
nobilities  of  nature  that  surround  him,  demand  that  human 
creations  shall  accord  with  the  physical  environment.  This 
is  the  matrix;  California  and  the  Californian  spirit  is  the 
matrix,  out  of  which  was  born  the  Phebe  A.  Hearst  archi- 
tectural plan. 

Out  of  this  large  and  general  tendency  several  special 
tendencies,  running  their  course,  combined  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  project.  The  first  of  these  was  manifested  in 
the  working  of  the  mind  of  our  gifted  Maybeck.  He  it 
was  who  conceived  that  the  University  structures  cumbering 
the  site  at  Berkeley  might  be  obliterated  and  a  noble  and 
harmonious  group  take  their  place.     Here  was  the  dream. 

The  second  tendency  came  forth  out  of  a  son  of  California, 
a  son  of  the  University,  the  broad- visioned  Reinstein.  He 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  field,  the  sowing  and  the 
cultivating.  With  infinite  pains  he  gathered  opinions, 
ideas,  criticisms,  and  data.  He  formulated  a  practicable 
scheme.     Here  was  the  shaped  and  molded  idea. 

Now,  there  was  a  .third  tendency  pursuing  its  course 
through  many  years,  that  at  the  right  time  showed  itself 
matured  in  the  large  and  generous  acts  of  Mrs.  Hearst. 
For  long  her  mind  and  life  had  been  developing  themselves 
for  the  execution  of  some  great  and  noble  service  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  no  mere  chance  that  led  Mrs.  Hearst  to  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  for  the  housing  of  the  University 
with  beautiful  architectural  forms.  Nor  were  the  phases  in 
this  scheme,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  particular  tendencies, 
properly  speaking  mere  successive  steps.  It  was  out  of  a 
long  self -development,  partly  unconscious  and  partly  of  a 
predetermined  purpose,  that  came  the  concentration  of  her 
thoughts  and  endeavors  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  Her  spontaneous  proffer  to  assume  the  obligation 
and  responsibility  was  the  beginning  of  an  achieved  result. 
Here  was  the  life  of  the  idea. 

The  progress  of  the  Phebe  A.  Hearst  architectural  plan 
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can  be  briefly  recapitulated,  Mrs.  Hearst  appointed  a 
board  of  three  trustees.  It  was  determined  to  have  an 
international  competition,  with  an  invitation  to  the  archi- 
tects of  all  countries  to  enter.  A  prospectus  announcing 
the  enterprise  was  published.  A  programme  outlining  the 
terms  of  the  international  competition,  and  giving  a  general 
and  detailed  account  of  the  work  to  be  done,  was  issued  on 
December  3,  1897. 

In  this  work  the  trustees  had  as  special  advisers  and 
coadjutors,  Pascal  and  Guadet  in  Paris,  Carr^re  in  New 
York,  and  Pissis  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  many  others  who  cooperated  with  us  to  single  out 
and  mention  these  invaluable  aids.  The  architectural 
societies  of  America  and  Europe,  the  press,  both  professional 
and  general,  the  American  embassadors,  ministers,  and 
consuls  everywhere,  lent  their  aid  in  promoting  the  enter- 
prise and  disseminating  information. 

An  international  jury  was  appointed,  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  exemplars  of  their  art — M.  Pascal,  Dr. 
Wallot,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Cook.  To  these  was  added  a 
lay  member,  a  representative  of  the  University  and  of  the 
trustees,  Mr.  Reinstein.  They  met  at  Antwerp  in  October, 
1898.  There  they  found  one  hundred  and  five  plans  await- 
ing their  inspection. 

That  meeting  at  Antwerp  was  memorable  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  held,  for  the  eminence  of  the  judges 
who  passed  upon  the  plans,  for  the  number  of  architects 
who  had  sent  in  designs,  for  the  striking  character  of  the 
designs  themselves,  and  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
of&cials  of  Antwerp  prepared  and  cared  for  the  competition, 
and  the  splendor  with  which  they  received  and  entertained 
Mrs.  Hearst  and  the  judges.  The  magnificent  Burgo- 
meister,  successor  of  the  long  line  of  civic  chiefs  of  that 
city,  offered  in  person  the  hospitality  of  the  community. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  jury  was  the  selec- 
tion, out  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  plans  submitted,  of 
eleven  as  possessing  preeminent  marks  of  superiroity.   They 
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were  a  unanimous  choice.  Then  came  the  visits  of  the 
authors  of  these  eleven  plans  to  California,  their  study  of 
the  problem  on  the  ground,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
final  competition. 

And  we  are  brought  now  face  to  face  with  this  final 
competition.  The  drawings  submitted  by  the  eleven  archi- 
tects entitled  to  enter  are  arranged  in  the  nave  of  the 
Ferry  Building  for  the  examination  of  the  jury.  And  here, 
to-night,  we  greet  and  welcome  these  gentlemen,  M.  Pascal, 
Dr.  Wallot,  Mr.  Belcher,  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  Mr.  Cook.  Their  visit  here  is  a  notable  tribute  to  the 
art  which  they  represent,  and  a  notable  tribute  to  our 
enterprise  as  being  a  worthy  endeavor  to  advance  the  art  of 
architecture.  Although,  through  the  munificent  thought- 
fulness  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  their  journey  to  San  Francisco  has 
been  as  comfortable  and  luxurious  as  modern  travel  may  be 
made,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are  men  devoted  to 
their  profession  and  busily  engaged  therein,  and  that  they 
have  left  their  ateliers  and  business  and  homes  to  render  us 
this  great  service. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  wish  to  add  to  the  felicita- 
tions of  this  evening,  which  is  graced  by  the  presence  of 
our  hostess,  of  the  distinguished  architects  who  are  the 
special  guests,  and  of  this  large  company  who  have  come 
to  do  them  and  our  hostess  honor,  to  congratulate  ourselves 
and  the  whole  community  that  San  Francisco  can  give  us 
for  presiding  officer  a  Mayor,  who,  by  his  culture,  his  public 
spirit,  and  the  wise  and  unremitting  observance  of  his  civic 
duties,  attests  the  fame  and  dignity  of  our  city.  As  at 
Antwerp,  so  in  San  Francisco,  our  guests  find  an  honorable 
and  worthy  Burgomeister  to  extend  to  them  the  freedom  of 
the  city  favored  by  their  presence. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  rise  again  and  drink  to  this 

sentiment: 

"A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good 

And  perfect  womanhood." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  EMILE  BENARD. 


By  Wm,  Carey  Jonks. 


Henri  Jean  Emile  Benard  was  born  at  Goderville,  near 
Havre,  on  June  23,  1844. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  ojfflce  of  an  archi- 
tect at  Havre,  where  he  learned  something  of  the  technical 
side  of  the  profession.  He  remained  there  five  years. 
During  this  time  he  spent  his  evenings  in  studying  drawing 
and  painting  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Drawing  at  Havre, 
preparing  himself  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Paris. 

In  1863  he  was  graduated  the  first  from  the  school  at 
Havre.  He  obtained  from  that  city  a  scholarship,  which  he 
held  for  four  years,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  studies 
of  architecture  in  Paris.  He  was  admitted  to  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  entered  the  atelier  of  Paccard,  which  had 
just  been  established. 

Monsieur  Paccard  was  the  architect  of  the  Palace  of 
Fontainebleau  and  known  for  his  remarkable  studies  on 
the  Parthenon.  His  reputation  as  a  professor  was  very 
great  among  architects,  by  whom  his  wise  counsel  and 
clear  and  methodical  instruction  were  eagerly  sought. 

Under  the  skillful  direction  of  this  great  master,  for 
whom  his  pupil  had  the  deepest  veneration.  Monsieur 
Benard  made  rapid  progress.  He  did  not  miss  a  compe- 
tition or  test,  and  during  his  four  years  at  the  school 
received  almost  all  the  awards. 
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In  1867  he  was  received  as  the  first  en  loges.  The 
subject  of  the  competition  was  "a  Palace  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  Fine  Arts."  His  projet  was  much  admired,  and  on 
it  he  obtained  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 

Before  setting  out  for  that  capital  of  the  arts,  Monsieur 
Benard  sent  to  the  city  of  Havre  the  certificate  of  his 
studies,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 
pecuniary  aid  which  had  allowed  him  to  go  so  far. 

Monsieur  E.  Guillaurae,  the  sculptor,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  and  Director  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  added 
to  the  certificate  words  to  the  following  effect: 

"In  certifying  to  Monsieur  Benard' s  success  during  the 
course  of  his  studies,  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  its  remark- 
able rapidity  and  brilliancy.  A  single  examination  of  his 
work  shows  that  Monsieur  Benard  is  one  of  those  who 
speak  for  themselves." 

Monsieur  Benard  then  passed  four  years  at  the  Villa 
Medicis,  and,  during  this  time,  visited  all  parts  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  Athens  and  Constantinople. 

The  studies  that  he  sent  from  Rome  which  attracted 
most  attention  were  on  the  Borgia  apartment  of  the 
Vatican.  This  apartment  is  composed  of  three  large  halls, 
then  almost  ignored  by  the  public,  and  the  vaults, 
decorated  by  Pinturicchio,  have  a  marvelous  richness  of 
ornamentation.  Monsieur  Benard  made  some  beautiful 
water  colors  of  these  halls,  which  testified  anew  to  his  great 
artistic  power. 

At  Venice,  Monsieur  Benard  occupied  himself  with 
painting.  He  made  numerous  studies  after  the  magnificent 
works  of  Paul  Veronese  which  adorn  the  monuments  of  the 
city. 

On  his  return  to  France,  in  December,  1871,  he 
established  himself  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
government  as  auditor  in  the  Council  of  Civil  Buildings. 
In  1872,  however,  having  already  a  clientage  in  Havre, 
Monsieur  Benard  went  to  reside  there.  He  obtained,  in  a 
competition,  the  place  of  architect  for  the  arrondissement, 
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and  was  appointed  expert  for  the  Civil  Tribunal  and  for  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

He  lived  at  Havre  for  sixteen  years.  During  this  period 
he  designed  and  erected  many  monuments,  churches,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a  thedtre- cirque,  etc.,  and  numerous 
individual  architectural  works.  Besides,  as  official  archi- 
tect, he  constructed  very  many  school  houses  and  educational 
buildings  in  the  arrondissement  of  Havre.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  at  Havre  was  the  construction  of 
warehouses  at  the  docks.  These  warehouses  were  built 
upon  a  marshy  soil,  required  many  stories,  and  covered  an 
area  of  about  fifteen  thousand  meters. 

His  other  most  interesting  works  are:  the  church  at 
Bleville,  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Fecamp,  the  Savings 
Bank  at  Havre,  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  died  at  Havre  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  a 
thedtre-cirque,  etc. 

In  1888  Monsieur  Benard  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  building  the  entire  Rue  de  Printemps.  He  settled  in  the 
capital.  There  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  individual 
pieces  of  work,  such  as  hotels  and  dwellings.  The  building 
of  the  Cercle  Franco- Americain,  suggested  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York  and  Montreal, 
took  him  to  those  cities  in  1892  to  study  the  problem  on 
the  spot. 

Other  important  works  were  groups  of  buildings  for 
workmen,  among  the  more  interesting  of  which  is  that  of 
Athis-Mons,  built  under  the  direction  of  a  cooperative 
society,  which  was  founded  by  the  employees  and  workmen 
of  the  company  of  Paris-Orleans. 

In  1898  Monsieur  Benard  exhibited  three  beautiful 
water-colors  at  the  Salon,  and  won  a  medal. 

Monsieur  Benard  is  now  Architect  of  the  Government, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Palace  of  Campiegne;  Archi- 
tect of  the  Enregistrement  and  of  the  Domains;  Member  of 
the  Jury  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  etc. 

"For  the  past  two  years,"  writes  Monsieur  Benard,  "he 
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has  been  specially  engaged  in  the  the  studies  connected 
with  the  extraordinary  competition  for  the  University  of 
California,  a  competition  which  has  absolutely  carried  him 
away  by  the  grandeur  of  its  conception  and  the  complexity 
of  its  details.  He  has  almost  abandoned  his  other  studies 
in  order  to  consecrate  himself  exclusively  to  this  colossal 
work,  in  which  he  has  found  great  pleasure  in  devoting  all 
his  time  and  architectural  knowledge." 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY.* 


By  Elmee  Ellsworth  Brown. 


It  is  fair  to  presume  that  every  profession,  properly  so 
called,  will  ultimately  have  its  own  university  school  of 
professional  training.  Education  as  a  profession  occupies, 
however,  a  peculiar  position.  The  university  itself,  in- 
cluding its  professional  schools,  is  an  institution  of  educa- 
tion. When  therefore  the  subject  of  education  is  pursued 
as  a  university  study,  we  have  the  university  looking  at 
itself  as  it  were,  becoming  fully  conscious  of  its  own  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  of  the  processes  of  other  institutions  in 
which  its  students  may  be  preparing  to  teach.  This  fact, 
I  think,  explains  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  current  difiiculty 
in  the  adjustment  of  university  departments  of  education 
to  the  other  university  activities.  Uncertainties  and  mis- 
understandings are  unavoidable  in  the  process  of  making 
such  adjustment.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome.  In  this  paper  I  shall  under- 
take to  discuss  only  two  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  in  this 
discussion  shall  attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  a  uni- 
versity study  of  education  as  a  whole,  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest,  including  the  study  of  the  university 
itself  as  of  the  highest  member  of  a  complete  system  of 
schools. 

*Read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  at  Los  Angeles,  July  14,  1899. 
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The  first  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  is  the  study  of  methodology. 

University  activity  falls  into  two  main  lines,  instruction 
and  research.  These  two  are  intimately  related  to  each 
other.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  university  instructor 
must  engage  in  individual  research  if  his  teaching  is  to 
have  the  freshness  and  vitality  which  university  standards 
require.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  agreed  that  the 
giving  of  instruction  is  of  advantage  to  one  engaged  in 
research;  yet  the  best  university  men  approach  to  unanim- 
ity in  the  view  that  these  two  lines  should  be  associated  in 
university  administration.  Let  us  see  wherein  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  consists.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  investigator  it  may  be  said  that  discoveries  are  of  no 
general  significance  until  they  have  been  announced  to  the 
world.  Publication  then  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
discovery,  if  the  discovery  is  not  to  be  hoarded  up  as  a 
miserly  possession  of  the  discoverer;  and  oral  instruction 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  publication. 
By  the  presentation  of  his  acquired  knowledge  to  regular 
students,  the  professor  has  abundant  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting and  improving  his  form  of  presentation,  whether 
before  or  after  the  matter  has  been  put  into  print.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  instructor,  the  connection  is  still 
more  intimate.  Passing  over  other  considerations  which 
might  be  mentioned,  we  may  dwell  upon  this  fact:  that 
instruction  instead  of  having  for  its  object  the  putting  of 
the  student  in  possession  of  certain  knowledge,  has  to  do 
with  putting  him  in  possession  of  methods  by  which  he  may 
acquire  knowledge  for  himself.  Independent  research  is 
related  then  to  instruction  as  a  sort  of  terminus  ad  quern. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  instruction  varies  greatly  in 
the  command  of  method  which  it  imparts  to  the  student. 
It  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  fault  if  university  instruction 
adds  greatly  to  the  student's  stock  of  learning  without 
carrying  him  forward  at  the  same  time  to  the  mastery 
of  higher  methods  of  study.     Almost  any  subject  which 
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presents  a  practically  unlimited  store  of  information  is 
liable  to  this  danger.  It  appears  in  the  study  of  literature, 
of  history,  of  modern  languages,  and  of  other  subjects 
as  well.  Under  a  free  elective  system,  students  are  found 
to  choose  many  courses  of  a  nearly  uniform  grade  of  ad- 
vancement. They  pile  up  erudition  without  a  correspond- 
ing advancement  in  method.  I  suppose  the  significance  of 
a  group  elective  system  is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  that 
system  a  student  may  be  carried  far  toward  the  goal  of  inde- 
pendent research,  rather  than  in  the  mere  fact  that  it  gives 
acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of  coherent  knowledge. 
Both  of  these  things  are  important.  In  the  union  of  these 
two  advantages,  the  group  elective  system  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  It  fails  of  attainment  to  its  highest  usefulness 
if  the  group  is  made  up  of  courses  approximately  on  a 
level  as  regards  the  methods  of  study  which  they  involve. 

We  see,  then,  that  university  instruction  tends  to 
admit  the  student  not  only  to  a  kind  of  participation  in  the 
professor's  knowledge,  but  also  to  a  kind  of  participation 
in  the  professor's  method;  and  so  enables  the  student  to 
advance  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  distance  toward  the  mastery 
of  methods  by  which  he  may  attain  to  new  knowledge — 
knowledge  new  not  only  to  himself,  but  leventually  knowl- 
edge new  to  the  world.  The  method  of  instruction  of 
mature  students,  accordingly,  while  it  may  not  be  carried 
on  with  any  expectation  of  their  becoming  masters  of 
research,  must  look  forward  to  the  methods  of  research  as 
the  norm  to  which  it  should  approximate.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  semblance  of  independent  research  is  to  be 
forced  upon  students  at  an  early  stage  in  their  progress. 
It  does  not,  in  fact,  prejudge  at  all  the  question  as  to  where 
any  sort  of  independent  research  is  to  begin.  But  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  method  of  instruction  in  all  college 
classes  must  be  judged  according  to  its  place  in  a  pro- 
gressive system  of  instruction,  the  highest  term  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  free  investigation  of  the  real  scholar. 

As  we  go  down  through  the  grades  of  instruction  below 
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the  college,  we  find,  necessarily,  a  continuity  of  method 
throughout.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  assume  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  forms  of  consciousness. 
Many  changes  there  must  be  on  the  way  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  college.  The  instruction  in  the  primary- 
grades  is  much  more  remote  from  the  research  of  the  scholar 
than  is  that  of  the  high  school.  Yet  the  instruction  in 
the  primary  school,  as  in  all  other  grades  of  school,  must 
find  its  place  and  due  relationship  among  the  several  parts 
of  a  complete  system.  Even  the  method  of  the  lowest 
grades  cannot  be  adequately  judged  without  reference  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  highest  instruction. 

In  the  system  of  instruction,  as  in  every  true  system, 
there  is  unity  in  variety.  We  may  at  one  time  lay  stress 
upon  the  essential  oneness  of  method  in  all  grades  of  school : 
at  another  time  we  may  emphasize  the  differences  between 
the  several  grades.  But  we  do  not  attain  to  a  complete 
theory  of  instruction  unless  we  take  full  account  of  both 
the  continuity  and  the  variation.  We  cannot  fully  under- 
stand any  part  save  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  and  to 
the  whole. 

In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  teaching  methods,  we 
find  the  one  universal  trend  of  instruction  modified  in  two 
principal  ways:  first,  the  particular  method  followed  at  any 
stage  of  instruction  is  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand  and  of  related  subjects  which  the  pupil  is 
found  to  possess;  secondly,  it  is  conditioned  by  physiologic- 
al peculiarities  of  the  age  to  which  the  pupil  has  attained 
and  by  the  tendencies  in  mind  and  disposition  which  are 
bound  up  with  those  peculiarities.  We  may  say  in  a  word, 
that  the  universal  method  of  instruction  must  at  any  given 
stage  be  adapted  to  the  degree  of  maturity  which  the 
pupils  have  attained;  but  that  maturity  may  be  regarded 
with  reference  to  mental  conditions  which  are  peculiarly 
dependent  on  bodily  development,  or  it  may  take  account 
simply  of  acquisitions  in  knowledge  and  the  intellectual 
advancement   which   is   indicated  by    those    acquisitions. 
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Both  of  these  elements  of  variation  must  be  considered 
in  solving  the  problem  of  method  in  any  given  grade: 
and  then  there  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  im- 
mense range  of  differences  between  individual  pupils  and 
the  very  important  differences  between  the  several  subjects 
of  instruction.  If  we  add  to  this  the  variations  which  the 
individual  teacher's  peculiarities  bring  into  the  case,  it  will 
appear  that  the  differences  which  a  study  of  method  must 
touch  upon  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  bewildering.  It 
would  be  pedantically  trivial  to  undertake  the  mapping  out 
of  these  things  down  to  minutiee.  It  would  be  equally  un- 
scientific to  adopt  a  general  form  of  instruction  and  take 
no  account  of  obvious  variations.  A  university  view  of 
the  theory  of  education  seems  to  demand  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  unifying  principles,  coupled  with  a  sufficiently  com- 
plete account  of  the  elements  of  difference  to  serve  the 
broad  purposes  of  professional  training. 

One  or  two  special  considerations  may  be  added.  The 
ever  present  danger  in  the  practice  of  teaching  is  that  of 
continuing  to  give  instruction  by  any  given  method  when 
the  pupil  is  ready  to  advance  to  a  higher  stage.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  danger  in  our  grammar  schools.  The 
shortening  and  enriching  of  the  grammar  school  course,  of 
which  we  have  heard  much  of  late,  means  this  for  one 
thing :  that  pupils  shall  not  continue  to  be  occupied  with  new 
information  merely,  when  they  are  ready  for  an  advance  in 
method.  This  is  a  danger  which  the  grammar  school 
shares  with  the  last  years  of  the  college  course.  Abrupt 
changes  of  method  are  obviously  harmful.  So  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  most  effective  instruction  that  the  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  grades  lower  and  higher 
than  his  own.  Even  for  the  college  instructor  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  methods  in  actual  use  should  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  a  general  theory  of  instruction. 

The  professional  training  of  teachers  in  a  university 
should  present  this  comprehensive  view.  The  ideal  of  instruc- 
tion in  methodology  in  such  university  training  may  be  put 
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about  as  follows:  It  should  include  logic,  both  deductive 
and  inductive;  empirical  psychology;  a  general  survey  of 
instruction  in  the  several  grades  of  school;  and  finally  a 
course  in  the  methodology  of  some  one  of  the  ordinary 
school  studies.  The  department  with  which  I  am  directly 
connected  has  to  do  especially  with  the  third  of  these 
enumerated  elements;  but  I  wish  at  this  point  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  one  last  named. 

The  university-trained  teacher  needs  to  know  the  essen- 
tial method  of  some  one  subject  in  its  higher  ranges.  Such 
knowledge  will  help  him  to  secure  a  true  perspective  in  the 
study  of  earlier  methods  in  the  same  subject.  It  will  also 
serve  to  round  out  his  understanding  of  method  as  a  whole, 
which  would  be  somewhat  abstract  and  incomplete  otherwise. 
I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring  to  courses  in 
two  of  the  departments  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  gives  a  course 
in  the  Logic  of  Mathematics,  which  is  an  introduction  to  the 
several  types  of  method  employed  in  algebra  and  geometry. 
The  course  is  intended  for  seniors  and  graduate  students 
and  rests  upon  a  large  prerequisite  in  the  same  department. 
The  methods  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  particularly  in 
high  schools,  are  discussed  in  connection  with  this  large 
view  of  the  method  of  mathematical  demonstration.  In 
the  department  of  English,  the  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Philology  conducts  a  seminar  in  method.  This  course 
concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  methods  of  advanced 
study  in  English.  In  connection  with  this  higher  view, 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  high  schools,  are  examined.  In  such  courses, 
the  attempt  is  made,  not  to  transform  the  methods  in  the 
schools  after  the  pattern  of  more  advanced  methods ;  but 
rather  to  see  those  lower  methods  in  the  light  of  the  essen- 
tial methodology  of  the  subject,  taking  account  of  the  neces- 
sary differences  in  instruction  from  grade  to  grade.  Such 
studies  as  these  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  and  clarify  the  views 
of   prospective    teachers,    and   contribute    to    a   scholarly 
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consideration   of    the   whole   problem   of    method   in   the 
schools. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  study  of  education  in  a  uni- 
versity to  which  I  would  ask  your  attention,  is  the  study 
of  educational  organization  and  the  administration  of  public 
systems  of  schools.     It  is  too  commonly  supposed  that  a 
university  department  of  education  has  to  do  simply  with 
methods  of  teaching.     But  this  should  not  be  the  case. 
The  teachers  who  go  out  from  a  university  are  not  merely 
to  be  skilled  instructors  in  an  established  order  of  schools. 
They  will  be  looked  to  as  time  goes  on  for  wise  counsel  as 
to  improvements  in  the  established  order.     Some  will  hold 
positions  of  influence  as  principals  and  superintendents. 
Those  who  remain  in  the  ranks  as  teachers  will  be  expected 
not  only  to  work  under  prescribed  courses  of  study,  but 
also  to  aid  in  the  remodeling  of  courses.     They  will  have 
to  do  in  many  ways,  other  than  simply  giving  instruction, 
with  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  higher  interests  of 
the  community  and  of  the  state.     Reforms  of  all  sorts  will 
be  continually  coming  to  the  front,    which  will  call  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  teaching  body.     It  is  important   that 
university-trained  teachers  should  have  some  deeper  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  an  educational  system,  which  will 
enable  them  to  further  good  movements  and  work  against 
bad  movements.     So  it  is  important  that  in  the  university 
they  shall  learn  to  take  a  university  view  of  the  institutions 
of  public  education.     And  a  university  view,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  one  that  takes  account  of  all  the  parts,  from 
the   lowest  to  the   highest,   seeing   them   in  their  proper 
independence  of  function  and  also  in  their  due  relation  one 
to  another  and  to  the  whole. 

Here  again  the  university  itself  must  be  one  chief  ob- 
ject of  study.  The  system  of  schools  cannot  be  justly  in- 
terpreted without  large  reference  to  its  highest  member. 
I  would  venture  to  add  that  that  highest  member  cannot 
be  fully  understood,  without  reference  to  the  lower  mem- 
bers, and  to  the  totality  of  which  all  are  parts.     With  all 
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its  internal  differences,  education  is  after  all,  in  all  of  its 
grades,  one  fairly  compact  interest  of  society.  If  any 
school,  even  the  highest,  sets  itself  off  in  any  sort  of  artifi- 
cial isolation  from  the  rest,  it  thereby  narrows  its  range  of 
vital  relationships,  and  to  that  extent  distorts  and  weakens 
its  influence  upon  our  civilization.  That  was  a  luminous 
conception  of  the  university  which  appeared  in  France  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  conception 
which  embraced  all  educational  interests  of  the  state  in  one 
comprehensive  view,  and  applied  to  the  whole  the  name 
university.  This  new  use  of  an  old  and  familiar  term  is 
open  to  objection,  to  be  sure;  but  the  idea  to  which  it  gave 
a  name  was  fruitful  and  magnificent. 

Many  influences  are  at  work  making  and  remaking  our 
civilization.  Some  of  these  are  subtle  and  intangible; 
some  are  personal,  embodied  in  single  preeminent  individ- 
uals; but  others  have  taken  institutional  forms,  and  in  this 
guise  fill  a  large  place  in  the  movement  of  human  society. 
One  of  the  most  closely  knit  groups  of  institutions  is  that 
which  embodies  the  direct  efforts  of  society  to  maintain  and 
perfect  its  civilization  through  instruction  and  nearly  related 
processes.  To  study  the  diversities  of  function  within 
this  group,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  unity  of  prin- 
ciple and  purpose  running  through  all  the  members,  would 
seem  to  be  the  surest  preparation  for  a  right  understanding 
of  the  part  which  education  in  any  of  its  grades  has  to 
perform  in  modern  life. 

The  interplay  of  institutions  one  upon  another  in  the 
course  of  history  is  a  most  fascinating  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  schools  have  entered  into  now  one  relationship,  now 
another,  with  other  institutions,  and  these  relationships  are 
still  progressively  changing.  In  order  to  understand  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  schools  as  well  as  their  institu- 
tional environment;  and  to  know  the  schools,  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  to  know  them  in  their  organic  connection  one  with 
another. 

Using   the  term  university  now  in  its  more  common 
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signification,  as  denoting  the  highest  type  of  school,  we  can 
see  how  the  relation  of  the  university  to  our  civilization  is 
conditioned  at  all  points  by  its  relation  to  lower  schools. 
Its  students  are  prepared  in  the  lower  schools  for  admission 
to  university  courses.     What  the  university  can  and  shall 
do  for  them  depends  on  what  the  lower  schools  have  already 
done.     This  is  the  most  obvious,  but  not  the  most  import- 
ant connection.     The  university  graduate  goes  out  to  his 
life-work  in  a  society  made  up  largely  of  men  and  women 
whose  formal   education   has   been  received  in   the   lower 
schools.     The  message  which  they  carry  from  the  university 
is  a  message  addressed  to  that  constituency;   and  whether 
they  make  the  message  effective  or  not  depends  not  simply 
on  its  intrinsic  worth  and  their  understanding  of  it,  but 
also  on  its  being  a  real  message /or  that  constituency.     The 
scientific  results  of  university  researches  are  put  forth  in  a 
commonwealth,   the  government  of  which   is   largely   in- 
fluenced if  not  determined  by  those  who  have  been  educa- 
ted in  the  lower  schools.     Whether  these  results  shall  be 
welcomed  and  utilized  for  the  common  good  depends  partly 
upon  the  laws  of  the  state  and  partly  upon  public  opinion; 
and  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  lower  schools  influ- 
ences in  a  thousand  ways  both  the  laws  and  the  public 
opinion  which  lies  back  of  them.     It  follows  that  the  part 
of  university  instruction  in  our  modern  life  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  studying  the  character  of  the  university  as  of 
an  institution  by  itself,  but  rather  by  viewing  the  universi- 
ty as  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  institution,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  formal  provision  for  public  instruction. 

And  so  of  the  high  school,  the  elementary  school,  the 
kindergarten,  the  normal  school,  the  school  of  technology, 
the  school  of  commerce — to  be  really  understood  each  must 
be  studied  in  relation  to  other  institutions;  and  it  must  be 
seen  that  any  particular  school  enters  into  this  relation  not 
as  an  institution  complete  in  itself,  but  as  a  member  of  a 
greater  institution — the  educational  system  of  the  state. 
The   students   of   education   in    a   university  are   for   the 
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most  part  preparing  to  "become  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  A  well-rounded  institutional  study  of  the  second- 
ary school  is  accordingly  a  highly  important  part  of  their 
professional  training. 

Such  are  two  of  the  elements  which  seem  to  me  to  de- 
mand a  place  in  the  advanced  professional  training  of 
teachers  at  a  university.  It  may  be  added  that  these  are 
suitable  studies  for  the  university  aside  from  any  question 
of  training  for  a  profession.  As  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,  a  proper  study  of  universities  is  the  univer- 
sity— in  either  the  narrower  or  the  broader  significance 
of  the  term.  And  to  study  the  university  in  university 
fashion,  is  to  study  it  not  in  its  isolation  only  but  also  in 
its  integral  relations.  The  university  view  of  education,  to 
be  a  true  university  view,  must  be  a  view  of  education  in 
its  wholeness. 
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THE  WILMERDING  SCHOOL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 


Progress  is  being  made  in  matters  concerning  the 
opening  of  the  Wihnerding  School.  The  following  is  a 
brief  history  of  the  school  from  the  beginning  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  citizens'  committee  and  the 
interest  and  generosity  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  a  site  was  procured  for  the  school  and  the 
deed  of  this  block  of  land  was  presented  unconditionally  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  and  was 
accepted  and  acknowledged  by  them  August  10,  1897. 

Mr.  Everett  Schwartz,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  appointed 
the  Director  of  the  school  on  September  13,  1898,  and 
directed  to  visit  certain  trade  schools  in  the  East  and  to 
report  to  the  President  of  the  University  December  1,  1898. 
On  January  10,  1899,  the  Director  after  having  visited  these 
schools  and  studied  the  conditions  here,  made  a  report  to 
the  Regents  in  which  was  embodied  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  general  plan  of  work  for  the  school  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  buildings,  etc.  This  report  was  accepted  and 
Regents  Phelps,  Phelan,  and  Denicke,  were  elected  to  serve 
on  a  committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

The  Director  prepared  a  sketch  and  floor-plans  of  the 
building  and  presented  them  to  the  committee  together 
with  a  definite  plan  to  pursue  regarding  a  course  of  work 
and  a  programme  to  be  followed  during  the  first  five 
months.  These  were  accepted  by  the  committee  and 
Curlett  &   McCaw  were   chosen   as   the   architects.      The 
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perfected  drawings  of  the  architects  and  the  plans  of  the 
Director  for  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  school  were 
accepted  by  the  Regents.  The  building,  which  is  a  tem- 
porarj'  one,  will  cost  about  $20,000.  It  is  a  substantial 
and  convenient  two-story  structure  60  X  160  feet.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  management  to  have  the  students 
of  the  school,  in  the  near  future,  plan,  erect,  finish,  and 
fully  equip  a  permanent  building  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
aim  to  have  it  a  model  of  architectural  design,  usefulness, 
and  convenience. 

It  has  been  thought  by  all  concerned,  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  plan  to  cooperate  with  the  Lick  School,  and 
with  that  idea  in  view  the  Regents  have  purchased  a 
block  of  land  on  Sixteenth  Street,  directly  opposite  this 
school,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Wilmerding  School  are 
to  be  erected  on  this  lot.  Work  on  the  building  began 
June  20,  1899,  and  the  school  will  open  in  January, 
1900.  Applicants  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  school 
will  begin  work  at  that  time  in  all  departments  in  the 
manual  training  or  preliminary  course  of  five  months, 
which  all  students  must  take  as  a  needful  preparation  for 
the  work  in  their  chosen  trade.  The  programme  shows 
that  a  large  part  of  the  day  is  given  up  to  the  shop-work 
and  the  essentials  of  a  purely  mechanical  education.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  shall  be  any  neglect  of 
general  training  in  English,  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
physics,  art,  and  such  fundamentals  as  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant in  the  education  of  a  first-class  mechanic. 

It  will  take  three  years  to  complete  a  course  which  will 
be  pursued  in  learning  anj'  one  of  the  trades.  When  the 
school  is  fully  organized,  the  shop- work  will  include 
mechanical  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  free-hand 
drawing,  carpentry,  cabinet-work,  bricklaying,  plastering, 
plumbing,  stone-cutting,  and  blacksmithing ;  and  the 
academic  work,  English,  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
principles  of  art  design,  physics,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  theoretical  mechanics.      The  kind  and 
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amount  of  academic  and  shop-work  that  will  be  required  of 
a  student  while  learning  any  one  of  the  trades  will  be 
stated  in  a  circular  that  will  be  issued  later. 

In  the  department  of  carpentry  the  students  will  make 
full  detailed  drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  all 
the  carpenter  work  that  goes  into  dwelling  and  business 
houses,  factories,  and  mill  construction.  From  their 
drawings  they  will  build  a  real  house  to  a  scale  of  one-half, 
and  finish  it  in  wood- work  throughout. 

The  cabinet-work  includes  designing,  making  of  work- 
ing drawings  of  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  making  of 
these  objects  from  these  drawings.  This  includes  bench- 
work,  glueing,  clamping,  turning,  wood-carving,  finishing, 
and  polishing.  In  fact,  all  the  shop-work  and  building 
trades  will  include  the  use  of  all  the  tools,  instruments, 
machinery,  and  appliances  of  the  trades;  the  performing  of 
all  the  exercises  and  manipulations  with  the  same,  the 
working  in  real  material — all  resulting  in  finished  products 
which  will  be  useful  articles,  artistic  in  design  and  correct 
in  mechanism  and  workmanship.  The  students  will  receive 
a  broad  education  along  these  lines  and  will  be  competent 
in  their  chosen  trade. 

A  tried  and  thorough  system,  based  on  pedagogical  and 
mechanical  principles,  will  be  followed  in  all  departments. 

The  school  will  not  attempt  any  more  theoretical 
instruction  than  will  be  necessary  and  practical  for  carry- 
ing out  the  idea  of  a  first-class  trade  school.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  school  to  help  all  young  men  who  are 
willing  to  help  themselves  by  working  faithfully  and  con- 
tinuously and  thoroughly  performing  the  work  of  a  trade. 

The  number  of  weeks  the  school  will  be  open  during  a 
year  and  the  length  of  each  term  has  not  been  decided  upon 
but  will  be  announced  later  in  a  circular  of  information. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  held  October  17, 
1899,  the  following  were  recommended  by  President  Wheeler 
for  appointment  in  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Board:  Joseph  A.  Landerville,  Instructor  in  Cabinet- 
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making;  Fritz  J.  Lindburg,  Instructor  in  Blacksmith- 
ing;  Arthur  W.  Grey,  Instructor  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Physics;  and  Felix  Peano, 
Instructor  in  the  Principles  of  Art,  Design,  Freehand 
Drawing,  and  Modeling. 


OFFICIAL   ACTION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  held  June  16,  1899,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Cornell  University,  was 
elected  President  of  the  University  of  California;  and 
Regents  Kellogg,  Wallace,  and  Foote  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  notify  him  of  his  election.  In  answer  to  the 
letter  of  notification  the  committee  received  the  following: 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  New  York, 
Dr.  Martin  Kellogg, 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Wallace, 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Foote, 

Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California ; 

Dear  Sirs:— You  have  done  me  very  great  honor  with  your 
confidence.  The  University  of  California,  I  am  well  aware,  represents 
one  of  the  most  important  fields  for  educational  work  in  the  country. 
I  shall  give  the  matter  my  earliest  and  most  earnest  attention,  and 
make  you  an  answer  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  shall  first  see 
Mrs.  Hearst  in  New  York,  if  an  interview  can  be  arranged  on  her 
arrival  from  Europe,  and  learn  whether  she  cordially  approves  of  my 
appointment  and  seek  to  gain  a  definite  idea  of  her  purposes  regarding 
the  endowment  and  equipment  of  the  institution. 

In  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Arthur  Eodgers  I  told  him  that  I 
should  not  consent  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  the  presidency 
except  on  certain  conditions,  fundamental  among  which  were  the 
principles : 

(1)  That  the  President  should  be  in  fact  as  in  theory  the  sole 
organ  of  communication  between  Faculty  and  Regents. 

(2)  That  the  President  should  have  sole  initiative  in  appointments 
and  removals  of  professors  and  other  teachers  and  in  matters  affecting 
salary. 
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(3)  That  the  Board,  however  divided  in  opinion  during  discussions, 
should  in  all  things  the  President  is  called  upon  to  do  regarding  the 
Faculty,  support  him  as  a  unit. 

(4)  That  the  President  should  be  charged  with  the  direction, 
subject  to  the  Board,  of  all  ofl&cers  and  employees  of  the  University. 

I  have  received  no  formal  and  official  announcement  that  these 
fundamentals  have  been  formally  accepted.  I  regard  their  acceptance 
as  a  first  condition  of  my  consideration  of  the  position. 

I  understand  that  the  Regents  voted  April  12,  1892,  the  substance 
of  No.  2,  but  a  published  account  of  the  very  session  which  elected 
me  indicates  that  a  man  was  advanced  without  the  President's 
nomination.  If  the  rule  referred  to  existed,  the  motion  to  advance 
was  out  of  order.  I  shall  not  accept,  if  I  am  not  definitely  and 
specially  assured  on  these  points.  They  are  considerations  absolutely 
essential  to  the  existence  of  anything  like  a  proper  University  spirit, — 
indeed,  of  a  University. 

Your  communication  makes  no  reference  to  the  matter  of  a  house 
for  the  President,  though  I  had  understood  that  one  was  usually 
provided. 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  most  fully  the  confidence  you  have  reposed 
in  me.  I  shall  come  if  I  can  believe  the  President  is  to  receive 
cordial,  united,  continued  support.  I  will  not  come  to  do  battle  with 
those  who  are  set  to  be  the  chief  support  and  the  bodyguard. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 
Ithaca,  June  24,  1899. 

P.S. — May  I  ask  that  you  inform  me  just  what  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  conditions  refei'red  to.  I  shall  defer  starting  on  my 
proposed  trip  to  California  until  I  have  heard  from  you  on  the  subject. 

B.  I.  W. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  held  July  18,  1899,  after 
a  personal  conference  with  Professor  Wheeler,  who  by 
invitation  of  the  Regents  had  come  to  California  for  the 
purpose,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  principles  suggested  by  Professor  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  in  his  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  dated 
June  24,  1899,  be  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Board. 

Professor  Wheeler  then  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
office. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  held  October  13, 
1899,  the  following  minute  was  adopted: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  held  September  8th,  it  was 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  express  to  Mrs.  Hearst  the 
gratitude  of  the  Faculties  at  Berkeley  for  her  wise  and  consistent  help 
in  the  development  of  the  University  of  California.  Her  benefactions 
have  been  so  numerous,  so  discreet,  so  unostentatious,  that  there  has 
seemed  to  be  no  opportunity  for  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
University,  and  who  are  devoting  their  lives  and  energies  to  its  suc- 
cess, to  express  their  thankfulness.  Such  an  opportunity  is  furnished 
by  the  close  of  the  public  competition  for  an  architectural  design  for 
the  buildings  in  which  the  University  shall  have  its  dwelling-place. 
The  singular  generosity  which  has  made  the  competition  possible,  the 
skill  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the  splendor  of  the  result 
make  this  incident  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  institutions  of 
learning.  While  the  youngest  member  of  these  faculties  may  not  hope 
to  see  the  design  wholly  translated  into  fact,  the  oldest,  owing  to 
Mrs.  Hearst's  declared  intention,  may  hope  to  see  such  a  beginning 
made  as  shall  justify  our  faith  in  the  ultimate  completion  of  this 
work,  and  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  others  to  take  part  in  it. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  Faculties  at 
Berkeley,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  hereby  give  expression  so  far  as 
is  possible,  to  our  profound  and  heartfelt  thankfulness,  for  the  wis- 
dom, the  grace,  and  the  love  for  the  University  of  California,  of  which 
we  have  such  continuous  and  practical  evidence,  and  our  trust  that 
Mrs.  Hearst  will  find  in  the  work  itself,  in  the  promise  which  holds 
for  the  future,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  all  to  whom  our  University  is 
dear,  an  adequate  satisfaction  and  reward. 

T.  E,  Bacon, 
Wm.  Carey  Jones, 
E.  E.  Brown, 
C.  M.  Gayley, 
S.  B,  Christy, 

Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  held  October  13, 
1899,  the  committee  appointed  to  express  in  fitting  terms 
the  Council's  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Regent  J.  W. 
Martin  made  the  following  report: 

The  Hon.  J.  West  Martin  was  a  Regent  of  the  University  for 
twenty-eight  years,  i.e.  during  nearly  its  whole  life.  Appointed  a 
Regent  in  1871,  when  the  University  was  still  small  in  numbers  and 
feeble  in  resources,  he  had  seen  it  grow  up  under  his  fostering  care  to 
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its  present  proportions.  Of  all  the  honors  of  many  kinds  bestowed  on 
him  during  his  long  life,  this  one  of  Regent  of  the  University  was 
that  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  pride.  He  accepted  it  as  a  public 
trust,  and  as  a  public  trust  he  conscientiously  performed  every  duty 
connected  with  it.  He  seemed  from  the  first  to  have  forseen  the 
great  future  of  the  University,  and  his  devotion  to  its  interests  only 
increased  with  every  year.  No  one  among  the  Eegents  was  more 
willing  to  accept  responsibility;  no  one  more  cheerfully  devoted  his 
time  to  her  service,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  and 
personal  interests,  and  recently  even  in  spite  of  declining  health.  No 
one  was  more  regular  in  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
upon  every  public  exercise  of  the  University ;  no  one  whose  face  and 
form  was  so  frequently  seen  on  the  grounds. 

His  absolute  integrity  and  high  sense  of  honor  earned  for  him  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  State  and  the  community.  His  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  University  endeared  him  to  the  Faculties  and 
students,  while  his  warm  and  genial  nature  awakened  in  those  who 
knew  him  best  the  deepest  and  warmest  friendship.  In  his  death  the 
State  has  lost  a  most  distinguished  citizen,  the  University  one  of  its 
most  active  and  efiicient  Regents,  and  each  one  of  us  a  much-loved 
friend. 

We  recommend  that  this  expression  of  our  admiration  for  his 
character  and  sorrow  for  his  death  be  embodied  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  family. 

Joseph  LeConte, 
Frank  SoulE, 
George  Davidson, 

E.  W.    HiLGARD, 

W.  B.  Rising, 

Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  held  October  13, 
1899,  the  committee  appointed  to  express  in  fitting  terms 
the  Council's  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Regent  Timothy 
Guy  Phelps  made  the  following  report: 

The  sudden  and  unfortunate  death  of  the  late  Timothy  Guy  Phelps 
caused  a  feeling  of  profound  regret,  sorrow,  and  personal  bereavement, 
as  universal,  perhaps,  as  has  ever  swept  over  our  State. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  prominent  among  his  fellow-citizens 
as  a  successful  man  of  affairs  and  tiller  of  the  soil.  As  an  honorable 
and  wise  delegate,  legislator,  congressman,  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  and  friend  and  counsellor  of  President  Lincoln, 
he  had  won  and  retained  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  high  esteem  and 
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perfect  confidence  of  all  associates  and  acquaintances.  During  a 
period  of  forty -five  years  his  name  was  often  before  the  people;  and 
no  stronger  evidence  need  be  cited  of  his  noble  character  and 
unimpeachable  integrity  than  the  fact  that,  in  the  heat  of  political 
contest  and  the  incumbency  of  high  official  position,  no  word  of 
condemnation  was  ever  uttered  against  his  private  or  public  character 
He  was  borne  to  his  final  rest  honored  alike  by  political  friends  and 
adversaries. 

As  a  Eegent  of  the  University  of  California  during  a  term  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  was  noted  for  his  conscientious  zeal  and  wise, 
common-sense  views;  for  his  strong,  simple,  and  direct  mental 
activity,  and  his  genial,  fair-minded  sense  of  justice.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Kegents'  Committee  on  the  Lick  Observatory,  he  filled  a  trying 
position  with  discretion  and  wisdom.  This  ability  as  a  presiding 
oflficer  was  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  at  an  early  day,  so 
that  he  became  by  common  unwritten  consent  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Faculty;  always  ready 
and  desirous  to  listen  to  its  recommendations  and  to  forward  its 
educational  ambitions. 

We  deplore  his  death  in  the  fulness  of  his  mental  power  and  ripe 
experience.  We  extend  to  his  mourning  widow  our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
and  express  to  the  citizens  of  our  State  our  deep  regret  at  the  passing 
of  a  noble  and  faithful  public  servant. 

Joseph  LeConte, 
Frank  Soule, 
George  Davidson, 

E.  W.    HiLGARD, 

W.  B.  Rising, 

Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents,  held  October  17,  1899,  on 
recommendation  of  President  Wheeler,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hirst, 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence,  without  salary,  for  one  year,  from  September  1, 
1899;  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Prouty  promoted  to  be  Instructor  in 
Civil  Engineering  from  September  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 
1900.  Mr.  A.  E.  Chandler  was  appointed  Graduate  Assist- 
ant in  Civil  Engineering,  from  November  1,  1899,  to  June 
30,  1900. 
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CURRENT   NOTES. 


On  October  3,  1899,  at  11:15  a.m.  President  Wheeler 
was  introduced  to  the  students  of  the  University.  The 
students  were  assembled  on  the  campus  in  froiit  of  the 
Library,  and  the  President  addressed  them  from  a  tempor- 
ary platform  that  had  been  erected  near  the  flag  pole.  In 
presenting  President  Wheeler,  Professor  Bernard  Moses 
said : 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  on  these  grounds,  and  to 
present  to  you  this  body  of  students.  They  are  California's  most 
excellent  product.  They  are  not  the  transient  guests  of  the  State  to 
be  scattered  later  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union.  They  are  of  our 
homes;  and  except  in  rare  instances,  they  are  to  abide  with  us,  to 
carry  toward  completion  on  these  shores  the  social  structure  whose 
foundations  are  already  laid. 

It  is.  Sir,  the  welfare  of  these  students,  the  welfare  of  the  stud- 
ents who  are  to  come  after  them,  and  through  them  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  that  must  be  the  absorbing  object  of  your  atten- 
tion and  thought.  Their  moral  and  intellectual  careers  must  be  the 
justification  of  our  living  and  working  here. 

Students  of  the  University,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  the  President  of  the  University. 

President  Wheeler  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Students  of  the  University  of  California,  I  rejoice  that  my  first 
introduction  to  the  University  takes  the  form  of  an  introduction  to 
you.  Heretofore  this  University  has  been  to  me  more  or  less  a  thing 
of  the  imagination:  I  have  known  of  it  in  the  form  of  statutes  and  re- 
ports, names  and  titles,  forms  and  observances;  I  have  seen  its  ad- 
mirably edited  register ;  I  have  seen  its  honorable  governing  board  in 
session;  I  have  seen  its  buildings,  its  equipment,  its  mechanism,  its 
gardens  and  its  trees ;  but  now,  standing  here  in  the  golden  sunlight, 
by  its  help  under  this  real  blue  canopy,  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
real  blue  and  gold  that  constitutes  the  real  living  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.    From  this  hour  I  know  that  I  am  a  member  in  a    real    living 
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association,  because  I  am  joined  in  association  with  men.  The  only 
thing  that  is  of  interest  to  me  in  a  university  is  men  and  women. 
As  long  as  I  live,  I  trust  I  may  never  be  interested  in  a  university  of 
mechanisms,  reports,  and  papers ;  but  only  in  a  university  of  human 
beings. 

It  has  been  a  solicitude  on  my  part,  lest  in  entering  a  presiden- 
tial office,  I  might  be  so  absorbed  in  administrative  things,  that  my 
own  loved  work  of  teaching  might  be  taken  from  me,  and  it  will  be 
a  disappointment  to  me  if  in  any  wise  my  work  here  shall  separate 
me  from  active  interest  in  student  affairs.  Almost  the  only  consola- 
tion I  have  this  morning  in  entering  upon  my  work  is  the  belief  that 
I  am  going  to  know  you  and  to  have  to  do  with  you  intimately;  for 
all  this  work  of  the  presidential  office  is  burden  and  care.  It  is  only 
done  in  order  that  the  real  thing  may  be  reached,  the  real  object,  the 
bringing  forward  of  a  university  made  of  students.  I  want  you  to  find 
in  me — to  believe  from  the  beginning  and  throughout,  that  you  have 
in  me  a  personal  friend.  I  shall  regard  my  mission  here  a  failure  if 
that  is  not  the  case.  I  want  you  to  come  to  see  me,  and  come  to  me 
as  persons.  Tell  me  your  names — I  beg  of  you,  tell  me  your  names 
whenever  you  see  me;  for  whenever  I  see  a  man  that  I  have  seen 
before,  I  am  apt  to  remember  his  face  and  to  remember  a  good  deal 
about  him — almost  everything  except  his  name.  So  please  come  up 
to  me  and  say  'my  name  is — ,'  and  if  it  happens  to  be  Smith,  give  the 
initial.  Please  do  not  be  afraid  to  come  about  petty  matters,  little 
matters.  What  interests  you  will  interest  me.  And  I  hope  I  am 
going  to  have  time  enough  to  know  about  your  petty  affairs. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  I  am  moved  to  say  on 
this  occasion.  This  is  a  stimulating  sight.  The  golden  sunshine 
coming  down  in  genial,  lazy  haze,  smiling  upon  the  ripened  brown  of 
these  magnificent  hills,  reminds  me  of  my  beloved  Greece.  It  is  more 
than  Hellas  that  we  have  here.  Greece  looked  out  toward  the  old 
oriental  world,  Berkeley  looks  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  to  the 
oriental  world  that  has  meaning  for  today. 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  glorious  future  that  I  discern 
for  this  University.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  work  we 
have  in  hand,  but  in  the  few  moments  that  I  have  in  this  supreme 
opportunity,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  one  thing  that  in  my 
idea  is  fundamental  in  the  life  of  a  university:  and  that  is  university 
loyalty. 

A  university  is  not  a  place  where  you  come  as  empty  buckets  to 
the  well  to  be  filled.  People  are  going  to  pump  things  into  you,  to 
be  sure,  but  you  are  going  to  pour  most  of  it  out  again.  I  believe, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  after  all,  we  must  take  to  ourselves  the 
consolation  that  that  educative  material  does  us  the  most  good  which 
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we  forget  most  entirely.  Those  things  which  hover  on  the  superfiees 
of  the  mind  are  oftener  a  stumbling  block  than  a  help.  It  is  what 
goes  over  into  spinal  marrow,  what  goes  over  into  real  life  that  makes 
us ;  and  what  we  are  likely  to  gain  from  our  university  life  is  not  bits 
of  knowledge,  is  not  maxims  and  rules  for  getting  this  or  that;  but 
after  all  it  is  this  one  thing  that  we  talk  so  much  about  and  under- 
stand so  imperfectly — it  is  character.  The  men  you  tie  to  are  men  of 
character.  As  I  grow  older  I  come  less  and  less  to  respect  men  of 
brilliancy  and  to  tie  to  men  for  their  characters.  And  what  men  are 
going  to  get  out  of  their  university  life  is  not  what  is  pumped  into 
the  pail,  but  what  goes  over  into  life.  And  it  comes  not  only  from 
the  lecture  room,  but  from  association  with  the  best  minds  they  find 
in  the  faculty,  alumni,  and  student  body — association  with  the  whole 
life  and  character  of  the  University.  This  University  is  a  living 
thing.  The  real  university  is  alive.  Blood  pulses  through  its  veins. 
The  spiritual  life  of  the  men  who  have  gone  before  is  in  it.  It  is  not 
a  thing  of  buildings,  of  statutes,  of  courses;  it  is  a  thing  of  life. 
What  you  will  get  out  of  this  University  that  is  worth  your  while, 
that  will  stand  by  you,  is  what  you  will  get  out  of  association  with  it 
as  a  living  thing. 

Therefore  I  say  we  are  not  a  mechanism  to  furnish  people  with 
equipments;  we  are  alive,  we  have  a  heart.  And  to  that  family  life 
I  charge  you,  students  of  the  University  of  California,  be  loyal.  It  is 
worth  your  while.  It  is  your  duty.  Be  loyal  to  the  University;  be 
loyal  to  all  its  parts. 

Those  who  take  the  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  of  the  inside 
to  ventilate  them  in  the  outside  world  are  traitors  to  us.  We  are  a 
family.  You  cannot  make  a  university  out  of  minds  and  brains.  In 
a  university  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  heart  is  more  than  head,  love 
is  more  than  reason. 

Hold  fast  to  that  love  for  the  University.  Stand  strong  shoulder 
to  shoulder  when  you  do  its  work.  Let  every  man  according  to  his 
ability  do  what  the  University  asks  of  him,  and  let  every  man  do  in 
support  of  the  other  man's  work  what  he  can.  Let  the  quarter-back 
pass  the  ball,  let  the  line  stand  solid,  let  the  men  guard  the  half- 
back when  he  comes  racing  round  the  end.  Let  us  stand  together. 
Let  us  have  at  the  University  of  California  what  we  call  in  football 
"good  interference." 

This  University  shall  be  a  family's  glorious  old  mother  by  whose 
hearth  you  shall  love  to  sit  down.  Love  her.  It  does  a  man  good  to 
love  noble  things,  to  attach  his  life  to  noble  allegiances.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  love  the  church,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  love  the  state,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  love  one's  home,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  loyal  to  one's 
father  and  mother,  and  after  the  same  sort  it  is  good  to  be  loyal  to 
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the  University,  which  stands  in  life  for  the  purest  things  and  the 
cleanest,  loftiest  ideals.     Cheer  for  her;  it  will  do  your  lungs  good. 

It  has  done  me  good  to  hear  your  cheer  ringing  over  the  campus. 
My  little  boy  (five  or  six  years  old)  who  is  already  a  loyal  Californian 
asked  me,  when  I  started  to  come  out  here,  if  I  would  please  instruct 
him  in  the  California  yell ;  and  I  to  my  regret  was  unable  to  give  it 
to  him  in  the  original.  He  looked  at  me  and  shook  his  head,  enter- 
taining some  serious  doubts  whether  I  had  any  right  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California;  and  I  shared  his  doubts.  But  we 
had  not  been  in  San  Francisco  many  hours  when  the  yell  was  learned. 

And  so  I  say  cheer  for  her;  it  will  do  your  lungs  good.  Love 
her;  it  will  do  your  heart  and  life  good. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Dorety  spoke  briefly  on  behalf  of  the  stud- 
ents. After  hearty  cheers  for  the  President,  he  rose  again 
and  said: 

It  has  been  good  to  be  here.  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  I  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  your  cordiality  and  welcome.  May  we  meet 
together  in  the  future  often,  to  consult,  and  arouse  our  enthusiasm 
together.  Now  it  has  been  good  to  be  here  and  we  will  go  unto  our 
homes  in  peace. 

The  following  University  Extension  Courses,  free  to 
the  public,  have  been  announced  for  the  first  term  of  1899- 
1900:  In  the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Building,  San  Francisco,  Professor  Fryer  will 
deliver  twelve  lectures  on  "The  Commerce  of  China  and 
Japan  with  Europe  and  America."  The  subjects  of  the 
individual  lectures  are: 

1.  The  earlier  commercial  intercourse  of  the  different  western 
nations  with  China. 

2.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  America  with 
China. 

3.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  with  China. 

4.  Description  of  the  country  and  people  of  China. 

5.  Railways  and  other  means  of  communication  in  China. 

6.  The  productions  and  manufactures  of  China. 

7.  The  exports  and  imports  of  China. 

8.  The  commercial  methods  and  currency  of  China. 

9.  The  treaty  ports  and  "spheres  of  influence"  in  China. 
10.  The  political  and  financial  position  of  China. 
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11.  Commercial  intercourse  with  Japan. 

12.  The  outlook  for  American  and  European  enterprise   in  China 
and  Japan. 

At  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor O'Neill  will  give  three  lectures  on  "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Modern  Chemistry;"  Dr.  Babcock  will  give 
the  following  ten  lectures  on  ''  The  Acquisition  and  Manage- 
ment of  Territory  by  the  United  States:" 

1.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  in  1789,— titles  and  methods 
of  acquisition. 

2.  Management  of  public  lands  and  government  of  territory,  to  1802. 

3.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,— the  government  of  the  new  empire. 

4.  The  creation  of  new  states  before  1825. 

5.  The  Floridas  and  the  Oregon  Country. 

6.  Texas— an  American  Transvaal. 

7.  The  Mexican  Cessions  of  1848— transmontane  colonization. 

8.  Alaska — government  by  neglect, 

9.  The  islands  of  the  sea,— titles. 

10.  The  islands  of  the  sea,— "manifest  destiny"   in  the   light  of 
experience ; 

Instructor  Noble  will  give  ten  lectures  on  "The  Theory 
of  Infinite  Series;"  and  a  class  in  the  Cantonese  language 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  John  E.  Gardner  three  times  a 
week  throughout  the  term. 
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A  BOTANICAL  TRIP  TO  ALASKA.* 


By  W.  A.  Setchell. 


The  summer  vacation,  so-called,  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher,  not  for  rest  in  the  sense  of  nothing  to  do,  but  as  a 
means  for  activity  in  his  own  line  or  nearly  related  lines, 
which  is  impossible  of  attainment  during  the  time  when 
the  greater  portion  of  his  energies  is  taken  up  by  the  work 
of  actual  instruction.  To  the  student  of  natural  history, 
the  vacation  period  is  of  especial  value,  since  it  is  the  only 
time  when  he  may  be  able  to  go  into  the  field  and  verify, 
or  search  out  the  material  for,  those  studies  which  other- 
wise only  occupy  him  in  the  laboratory.  If  it  were  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  inspii'ation  for  lecture 
and  other  instructional  purposes,  it  would  be  time  well 
spent;  but  if  the  student  is  concerned  with  any  problem  of 
any  size,  to  go  forth  into  the  region  whence  he  may  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  material  and  make  the  most  valuable 
observations  in  furthering  the  investigation  of  the  problem 
chosen,  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  many  cases,  such 
localities  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  scene  of 
academic  work,  and  consequently  there  is  need  of  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  money  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  in  making  the  necessary 
journeys.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  instructors  and 
more  advanced  students  in  the  Department  of  Botany  of 

*Read  before  the  Science  Association,  November  14,  1899. 
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the  University  of  California  to  employ  all  or  a  large 
portion  of  their  vacation  in  collecting  plants  of  various 
sorts,  to  increase  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the 
departmental  collections  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  subject 
matter  for  papers  and  theses.  This  has  been  true  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  since  its  inception  as  a  distinct 
department  under  my  predecessor,  Professor  E.  L.  Greene, 
and  every  summer  has  seen  the  departure  of  larger  or 
smaller  expeditions  into  various  portions  of  the  State  or 
even  to  some  extent  to  points  beyond  its  boundaries. 
During  the  summer  just  past,  the  activity  in  collecting  has 
been  fully  up  to  the  average;  and  one  trip,  on  account  of 
the  distance  and  the  popular  interest  attached  to  the  region 
visited,  has  attracted  more  than  perhaps  its  proper  share 
of  attention. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  this  last  trip,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  briefly  the  other  trips  made  during 
the  summer,  by  members  of  the  Department  or  by  members 
of  the  University  in  connection  with  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  J.  B.  Davy  spent  between  eight  and  nine  weeks 
in  investigating  the  flora  of  the  cattle-  and  sheep-ranges  of 
north-western  California  (in  Mendocino,  Humboldt,  and 
Del  Norte  Counties),  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Blasdale  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  The  work  was  both  botanical 
and  agricultural,  and  was  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Agriculture  of 
the  University  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Mr.  C.  P.  Nott  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  vacation  to  a  study  of  the  plants 
inhabiting  the  salt  marshes  about  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
together  with  the  peculiarities  of  environmental  conditions. 
Mr.  H.  T.  A.  Hus  collected  the  marine  algae  at  Bolinas 
Bay  in  Marin  County,  and  at  S.  E.  Farallon  Island. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Chandler,  a  student  and  helper  in  the  Depart- 
ment, collected  about  two  hundred  specimens  in  the  Pajaro- 
Hill  Region  of  Monterey  County.  Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  a  student 
and  helper  in  the  Department,  made  explorations  among  the 
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mountains  of  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties,  a 
region  of  extreme  botanical  interest,  from  which  Mr. 
Hall  has  already  obtained  many  novelties.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Gilbert,  the  janitor  of  the  Botanical  Building,  brought 
back  over  two  hundred  very  desirable  specimens  from  his 
vacation  trip  into  the  Klamath- Plateau  Region  of  Siskiyou 
County.  Mr.  Milo  S.  Baker,  connected  with  the  Department 
as  a  non-resident  graduate  student,  collected  plants  in 
Modoc  and  Shasta  Counties,  paying  especial  attention  to 
aquatic  species.  In  addition  to  these  collections  made 
during  the  summer  by  members  of  the  University,  there 
was  prepared  under  the  direct  influence  of,  and  for  the 
benefit  of,  the  Department  a  fine  and  extensive  collection 
of  the  seaweeds  of  Island  County,  Washington,  by  Mr.  N. 
L.  Gardner,  now  a  graduate  student  in  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle. 

The  Alaskan  trip  was  made  by  Assistant  Professor  W. 
L.  Jepson,  Mr,  L.  E.  Hunt  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Mr.  A.  A.  Lawson,  and  myself.  The  trip 
was  planned  even  before  anj'^  announcement  was  made  of 
the  Harriman  Expedition,  and  our  party  visited  many  of 
the  places  included  in  the  itinerary  of  that  expedition. 
The  object  of  our  trip  was  to  study  as  completely  and 
carefully  as  possible  the  plants  of  all  gi'oups  growing  on 
the  island  of  Unalaska,  and  incidentally  the  plants  of  such 
other  places  in  Alaska  or  along  the  Western  Coast  of 
North  America  as  might  become  accessible  on  the  journeys 
to  and  fro.  The  island  of  Unalaska  was  selected  as  being 
a  subarctic  locality,  situated  at  a  point  intermediate  between 
two  important  continental  floras  and  at  the  lower  limits  of 
the  upper  division  of  the  Northern  or  Boreal  Zone  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  Its  geographical  position  also  made  it  a 
favorable  locality  for  the  study  of  species  of  extended  range 
from  north  to  south  or  their  substitutes  of  the  same  genera. 
Finally,  the  island  of  Unalaska  is  what  botanists  term  the 
type-locality  of  a  considerable  number  of  North  American 
species  of  more  or  less  extensive  range  and  concerning 
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which  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  certain  and  ample 
knowledge.  These  and  numerous  minor  reasons  such  as 
accessibility,  facilities  for  work,  comfort  of  living,  etc.,  led 
us  to  decide  to  spend  on  this,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  as  much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  our 
University  work. 

The  expenses  of  the  trip  were  defrayed  from  the  private 
purses  of  the  participants,  and  the  trip  itself  could  not  have 
been  undertaken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  the 
various  transportation  companies  who  furnished  transporta- 
tion and  other  facilities  free.  Our  thanks  are  especially 
due  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  Pacific  Steam 
Whaling  Company,  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company, 
and  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  such 
privileges.  We  desire  also  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
Professor  George  Davidson,  without  whose  assistance  and 
advice  the  trip  could  never  have  been  made. 

We  started  from  San  Francisco  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  9,  1899,  on  the  Steamer  Bertha  belonging  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The  trip  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  Unalaska  was  almost  devoid  of  botanical  interest 
but  the  floating  animal  life  of  the  deep  sea  was  both 
abundant  and  strange  to  us.  Soon  after  we  had  passed  the 
100-fathom  curve,  we  noticed  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
was  thickly  studded  with  small  jelly-like  animals  of  a  pale 
bluish  purple  color  and  that  these  sometimes  occurred  very 
closely  packed  together  in  areas  of  several  acres  in  extent. 
On  examination  they  were  found  to  have  an  internal  paper- 
like skeleton,  one  portion  of  which  was  placed  vertically  to 
the  main  portion  and  obliquely  to  its  median  axis.  This 
projecting  plate-like  portion,  acted  as  a  sort  of  sail.  The 
sailors  called  them  Portuguese  Men  o'  War,  but  they  are 
rather  some  species  of  Vellella.  After  a  time,  bunches  of 
a  light  yellowish  color  began  to  be  seen  intermixed  with 
the  Vellellas  and  on  examination,  they  were  found  to  be 
Goose  Barnacles.  By  watching  their  behavior  in  a  bucket 
of   sea- water,   it  was  found   that   they  ate   the  Vellellas, 
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stripping  the  gelatinous  substance  from  the  papery  skeleton 
by  means  of  their  cirrhi ;  and  this  explained  the  existence  of 
large  areas  of  naked  shells  passed  through.  At  times 
the  ship  sailed  on  through  these  empty  shells  for  hours,  it 
being  impossible  to  detect  any  living  animals  at  all.  When 
we  came  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
floating  seaweeds  of  large  size,  almost  altogether  kelps 
and  rockweeds,  became  more  and  more  common,  and  their 
occurrence  and  species  were  carefully  noted. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage  of  twelve  days,  we  landed  at 
the  village  of  Ounalaska  or  Illiluik,  on  the  evening  of  June 
20.  We  set  about  finding  quarters  at  once,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  N.  Gray,  the  Agent  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  at  that  place,  were  soon  comfortably 
installed  in  a  very  convenient  furnished  house  and  began 
our  operations  of  observing,  collecting,  and  preparing 
material  at  once.  The  party,  with  the  exception  of  myself, 
remained  at  Unalaska  for  a  little  over  eight  weeks,  making 
excursions  mainly  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
chance  being  presented  of  joining  the  steamer  Patterson  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  through  the 
kindness  of  Assistant  J.  F.  Pratt  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  vessel  and  of  H.  W.  Rhodes,  IT.  C,  '94,  Aide  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  through  whom  the 
invitation  came,  and  of  making  a  cruise  in  the  upper  part 
of  Bering  Sea,  I  left  Unalaska  on  July  15,  and  did  not 
return  until  August  9.  By  this  I  was  enabled  to  visit 
St.  Michael  and  Cape  Nome  and  extend  our  collections 
and  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
Boreal  Zone,  into  the  characteristic  formations  of  a  region 
essentially  Arctic.  On  August  17  the  whole  party  went  on 
board  the  steamer  Excelsior  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling 
Company,  and  about  noon  started  out  on  the  home  journey, 
Sitka  being  the  objective  point  of  this  portion  of  it.  We 
found  the  officers  very  friendly  indeed  to  our  work,  and 
Captain  Downing  especially  willing  to  furnish  us  with  all 
possible  facilities  for  collecting  at  all  points  where  a  stop 
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of  sufficient  length  was  made.  On  this  half  of  the  trip 
home,  we  stopped  at  a  number  of  places,  at  some  of  which 
we  were  able  to  make  fairly  complete  collections.  The 
places  touched  at  were  Belkofsky,  Sand  Point,  Unga, 
Chignik,  Karluk,  Uyak  Bay,  St.  Paul  or  Kodiak,  Orca, 
Valdes,  Yakutat,  Juneau,  and  Sitka.  We  arrived  at  Sitka 
on  September  3.  We  were  delayed,  on  this  trip  of  eighteen 
days,  at  several  of  these  places  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
collect  the  characteristic  plants,  and  these  were  in  sufficient 
number  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  extensions 
of  plant  ranges  and  the  limits  of  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  floras  of  the  coast  along  the  entire  stretch  between 
Unalaska  and  Sitka.  From  Sitka  we  proceeded  on  Septem- 
ber 4  on  the  steamer  Cottage  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  through  the  "inland  passage"  to 
Seattle,  which  we  reached  on  September  9.  Although  we 
stopped  at  several  places  between  Sitka  and  Seattle,  we 
had  no  chance  to  collect  and  could  only  observe  the  general 
features  of  plant  distribution  as  we  passed  along  near  the 
land.  We  left  Seattle  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
September,  and  after  a  short  and  most  pleasant  voyage 
reached  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  September  14. 

The  work  laid  out  for  us,  then,  was  to  make  as  complete 
a  collection  of  the  plants  of  that  region  of  Unalaska 
accessible  to  us  as  possible,  and  to  this  we  devoted  our 
energies.  Professor  Jepson  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  flowering  plants,  Mr.  Lawson  and  myself  to  the 
flowerless  plants,  while  Mr.  Hunt  helped  each  party  by 
taking  photographs  of  interesting  plants  and  plant  forma- 
tions, determining  altitudes  in  connection  with  zones  of 
distribution,  etc.  We  arrived  at  Unalaska  when  the  vernal 
flora  was  at  its  height.  We  do  not  think  that  we  missed 
anything  by  being  late;  and  although  we  could  not  stay 
until  the  end  of  the  season  of  flowering,  we  feel  fairly 
certain  that  no  very  large  number  of  species  were  left  to 
blossom  after  we  came  away.  The  season,  again,  was 
especially  favorable  for  our  purpose,  since  it  was  a  so-called 
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dry  season,  or  one  in  which  much  less  rain  than  usual  fell. 
There  was  enough  rain,  however,  to  ensure  an  abundant 
crop    of    plants   without   being   so   much   as   to   interfere 
seriously  with  the  collecting  and  the  diying  of  the  speci- 
mens.    Our  collections,  moreover,  will  be  supplemented  by 
a  collection  made  by  Dr.  Albert  Kellogg  of  San  Francisco. 
He   was  a   member  of   the   United   States   Coast   Survey 
party  under  Professor  George  Davidson,  and  the  collection 
was  made  during  the  ascent  of  Makushin  Volcano  by  a 
party  under  Professor  Davidson's  lead  in  September,  1867. 
A  full  set  of  numbers  of  this  collection  is  in  the  Herbarium 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  will  help  us 
much,  at  least  as  far  as  the  flowering  plants  are  concerned, 
since  it  was  made  nearly  a  month  later  than  any  of  our 
own  collections  and  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  island 
which  we  were  unable  to  explore.     The  island,  too,  is  the 
place  where  a  considerable  number  of  the  species  of  our 
North  American  flora  were  first  found  by  the  Russians, 
and  whence  they  were  originally  described;   and  it  is  often 
of  importance  to  obtain  specimens  of  all  these  plants  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  the  identity  of  what  seem  to  be  the 
same  species,  but  which  have  been  found  elsewhere.     Con- 
sequently careful   search  was   made   for  all   such  species 
known  to  us  and  careful  notes  were  made  in  connection 
with  all  species  found,  especially  as  to  such  characters  as 
are  not  well  shown  by  dried  and  pressed  specimens.     The 
altitudes  at  which  certain  species  of  limited  distribution 
were  found  was  determined  in  many  cases  since  this  is  a 
matter  not  so  pronounced  in  the  subarctic  regions  as  it  is 
farther  south.     The  Russian  and  Aleut  names  were  sought 
for  in  all  cases  and  noted  down,  as  well  as  any  uses  to  which 
various  wild  plants  are  put.     One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  at  times  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  plant  life  of 
Unalaska  was  the  tendency  of  some  one  species  to  monopo- 
lize large  areas  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  other  forms. 
Even   when   other  forms   were   present   in   abundance,   a 
showy  species  would  give  such  an  appearance  of  monopoly, 
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that  the  other  species  might  not  be  noticed  except  upon 
careful  scrutiny.  When  one  had  risen  on  the  hills  a  short 
distance  above  the  sea-level,  one  found  the  ground  to  be 
carpeted  with  a  heath-like  covering  of  crowberry  to  a  depth 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  a  foot.  This  carpet 
gave  to  the  hills  a  soft  velvety  brownish  green  appearance 
from  a  distance.  When  we  first  sailed  into  the  Bay  of 
Unalaska,  on  June  20,  the  hills  were  covered  with  cream 
colored  anemones  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mass  of  color 
was  visible  for  a  great  distance.  The  anemone  too 
ascended  even  to  the  very  summits.  Later  this  cream  color 
from  the  anemone  gave  place  to  the  lavender  of  the  vast 
host  of  the  northern  geranium,  while  the  lower  marshes 
were  soon  purple  with  a  magnificient  iris  or  white  with  the 
abundant  heads  of  the  wool- grass.  In  the  later  summer, 
the  hills  became  purple  with  the  gigantic  aconite,  while  the 
close  of  the  season  was  heralded  by  the  flaming  masses  of 
the  omnipresent  fireweed.  All  these  are,  of  course,  the 
conspicuous  landscape  effects  that  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  regions  where  there  is  a  considerable  similarity  of 
condition  over  more  or  less  extensive  tracts.  There  were 
many  other  and  less  effective  plant  communities  occupying 
smaller  space  but  no  less  interesting  as  to  their  associations 
both  of  plants  and  of  exposure.  Such  were  the  forms 
associated  with  the  very  common  plants  of  the  parsley 
family,  known  as  "Putzki,"  which  was  a  favorite  delicacy 
of  the  natives,  filling  with  them  much  the  same  place 
that  celery  does  with  us.  The  fields  of  the  large  blue 
lupine  formed  at  times  considerable  patches  of  color  and 
varied  in  its  tint  more  or  less  according  to  the  altitude  at 
which  it  was  growing.  A  large  purple  violet  occurred  in 
abundance  at  first  and  was  much  sought  by  passengers 
from  the  various  vessels.  The  most  noticeable  thing  to  us, 
however,  was  the  absence  of  arboreous  vegetation.  Not  a 
single  tree  of  indigenous  growth  was  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  the  island.  The  largest  shrubs,  even,  do  not  reach  a 
height  of  over  six  or  eight  feet.      A  number  of  species 
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of  -willow  existed  on  the  island,  but  the  majority  of  them  did 
not  raise  themselves  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  even  to  blossom,  their  woody  stems  lying 
absolutely  prostrate  amid  the  mosses  and  other  low  plants, 
as  if  seeking  protection.  The  Arctic  alder  seemed  to  be 
absent  entirely,  although  present  on  the  mainland  both  to  the 
north  and  to  the  east.  That  tree-life  is  possible,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  two  small  groves  of  the  white 
spruce  in  the  neighborhood  of  Illiluik,  which  were  planted 
by  the  Russians  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
and  which  now  show  well  grown  trees  of  fair  height  which 
produce  cones  with  ripened  seeds.  No  seedlings  occur  in 
the  neighborhood  of  these  trees,  however,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  conditions  which  prevent  the  growth  of  trees 
naturally  on  these  islands  are  not  such  as  are  antagonistic 
to  the  adult  tree  but  those  which  render  successful  germina- 
tion, or  at  least  successful  seedling- growth,  impossible. 

Besides  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  floras  of  moun- 
tain and  meadow,  of  lake  margin  and  barren  rocky  hill 
top,  each  of  which  had  its  own  features  of  importance,  the 
assemblage  of  flowering  plants  along  the  sandy  or  rocky 
shores  of  the  sea,  the  strand-flora  as  it  is  called,  had  an 
interest  wholl}'  its  own.  For  here  it  was,  the  only  place  in 
all  Unalaska,  where  we  found  a  circumpolar  plant  com- 
munity. The  species  associated  together  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea  were  the  same  at  Unalaska  as  at  St.  Michael  and 
were  the  same  at  St.  Michael  as  those  reported  for  the  coast 
of  Labrador  and  Arctic  Europe  and  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bering  Sea,  and  for  the  most  part  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  coast  to  the  south  of  these  regions  on  either 
coast  of  either  continent. 

The  Lower  Plants  were  well  represented  at  Unalaska 
and  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  myself, 
show  a  very  satisfactory  array  of  the  seaweeds,  lichens, 
mosses,  and  ferns  of  the  subarctic  types.  There  were  few 
species  of  ferns  and  related  plants,  although  a  great 
abundance   of   individuals  of  most  of   the   species   found 
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were  present.  The  mosses  were  not  represented  by  as 
great  a  variety  of  forms  as  were  noticed  farther  east  and 
the  peat-mosses  in  the  swamps  occurred  only  in  small  and 
more  or  less  isolated  patches,  which  was  entirely  contrary 
to  my  expectation.  The  lichen-flora  was,  compared  with 
other  group-floras,  comparatively  rich  and  abundant, 
especially  on  the  tops  of  the  higher  and  more  rocky  hills. 
The  algffi  of  the  fresh  waters  were  much  more  abundant 
than  I  had  expected  and  yielded  a  number  of  forms  very 
unfamiliar  to  me.  The  coast  was  a  fairly  favorable  collect- 
ing place  for  the  marine  algSB  or  seaweeds,  but  the  number 
of  species  was  unexpectedly  small,  showing  in  this  a  decided 
Arctic  characteristic.  A  number  of  the  species,  however, 
were  of  gigantic  size  as  compared  with  their  fellow  species 
in  the  same  genera  elsewhere,  and  we  were  able  to  obtain 
measurements  of  certain  of  these  far  exceeding  any  recorded. 
The  zones  of  growth  were  well  marked  in  the  tidal  belt 
and  just  below,  and  were  of  entirely  different  sets  of  assem- 
blages of  species  from  anything  found  either  to  the  east  or 
south.  Very  few  new  species  were  found,  but  many  inter- 
esting matters  of  distribution  were  noted  in  which,  for 
example,  plants  hitherto  unknown  on  the  western  shores 
of  this  continent  were  seen  growing  in  great  abundance. 
One  most  striking  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing.  A  plant  hitherto  unknown  except  from  the  coast 
of  Iceland  was  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  a  small  inlet  just  opposite  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company's  wharf  and  nowhere  else  about  the  island.  It 
has  since  been  sent  me,  however,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Puget  Sound  by  Mr.  Gardner.  All  such  cases  help  us 
toward  an  accurate  determination  of  the  factors  furthering 
the  dissemination  of  such  plants,  a  subject  at  present 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  seaweeds  while  possess- 
ing many  species  in  common  with  the  various  localities  in 
Bering  Sea,  notably  with  Bering  Island,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  etc.,  with  the  Ochotsk  Sea,  and 
with  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka  and  that  portion  of  the  coast 
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to  the  eastward  of  Kadiak,  partaking  to  a  degree  of  the 
nature  of  each,  do  not  agree  with  any  of  them  in  toto,  but 
appear  to  be  a  sort  of  transition  assemblage.  The  reasons 
for  this  may  appear  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  material 
collected. 

The  plants  of  St.  Michael  and  Cape  Nome  were  largely 
different  from  those  of  Unalaska,  or  had  appeared  in  that 
locality  only  at  the  higher  altitudes.  At  St.  Michael,  the 
tundra  was  developed  in  characteristic  fashion,  while  no 
typical  tundra  was  found  anywhere  about  Unalaska.  The 
dwarf  birches,  willows,  and  alders  were  abundant  amid 
a  growth  of  lichens,  peat  and  other  mosses;  and  low  bog 
and  heath  plants  made  a  soft,  wet,  yielding,  spongy  mass 
down  to  the  place  where  the  ground  remained  frozen  solid, 
which  as  a  rule  occurred  at  a  depth  of  from  four  to  ten 
inches.  On  account  of  the  proximity  and  enormous  dis- 
charge of  fresh  water  from  the  Yukon  River,  the  seaweeds 
at  St.  Michael  were  those  usually  found  in  the  brackish 
estuary  of  a  large  river. 

The  collections  made  by  myself  at  St.  Michael  and  Cape 
Nome,  together  with  those  made  since  my  departure  by 
Mr.  P.  M.  Newhall,  U.  C,  '98,  of  Captain  Pratt's  party  on 
the  Patterson,  will  enable  us  to  work  out  a  fairly  complete 
flora  of  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound. 

The  trip  to  St.  Michael  and  Cape  Nome  enabled  us  to 
obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  changes  to  the  north  and 
these  were  found  to  be  considerable,  as  I  have  just  said. 
Now  the  trip  to  the  eastward,  returning,  was  of  great 
service  in  revealing  to  us  the  great  changes  taking  place  in 
the  complexion  of  the  flora,  both  of  sea  and  of  land,  to  the 
east  and  south.  For  a  time  the  country  was  treeless, 
covered  with  crowberry  and  resembling  in  all  respects,  as 
far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  ship,  the  island  of  Unalaska. 
The  miniature  forests  of  alders  and  willows  began  to 
grow  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  on  the  island  of 
Kadiak  at  Uyak  Bay,  on  the  north,  willows,  alders, 
poplars,  and  birches  abounded  which  reached  the  height  of 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  Still  no  coniferous  trees  were 
seen  until  finally  on  rounding  the  point  of  Kadiak  Island 
at  the  northern  end  of  North  Strait,  we  saw  scattered 
patches  of  white  spruce.  The  patches  soon  grew  numer- 
ous as  we  proceeded  down  the  Strait,  gathering  themselves 
together  into  small  groves,  and  after  a  few  miles  we  sailed 
along  in  view  of  those  matchless  forests  of  spruce  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Boreal 
Zone.  From  North  Strait  on,  the  coniferous  forest  was 
found  down  through  the  land  of  the  totem  until  we 
came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Vancouver, 
when  we  exchanged  the  pure  coniferous  assemblage  for  one 
much  mixed  with  deciduous  trees;  and  the  oak,  the  maple, 
the  madrone,  and  other  familiar  trees  of  our  own  zone  gave 
the  landscape  a  very  homelike  appearance. 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT   TO  CO-EDUCATION.* 


By  Edward  B.  Clapp. 


The  University  of  California  now  has  behind  it  an 
honorable  history  of  respectable  duration.  Each  year  of 
that  history  has  been  marked  by  substantial  progress,  and 
the  forward  movement  seems  destined  to  go  on  with  accel- 
erated rapidity  in  the  years  which  are  next  before  us.  He 
who  would  intelligently  join  in  building  the  edifice  of  which 
we  are  already  so  proud,  must  therefore  build  upon  the 
foundation  which  has  already  been  laid.  He  must  assume 
and  understand  the  past,  as  he  strives  to  develop  out  of  it 
a  still  more  perfect  university  fabric  and  life  for  the  future. 

The  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
University's  history.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a 
settled  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  successful  policy.  Like 
the  other  leading  features  of  our  system,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  are  to  build.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  question  of 
coeducation  in  its  general  aspects.  That  question  has  been 
thoroughly  treated  by  competent  investigators  from  almost 
every  standpoint,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  and  the 
present  writer  does  not  propose  to  offer  any  addition  to  the 
arguments  on  either  side.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state, 
at  the  outset,  certain  views  which  are  the  result  of  con- 
siderable thought  and  observation,  and  which  form  the 
basis  for  the  remarks  which  will  follow. 

It  is  both  expedient  and  right  that  women  should  have 

*A  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berkeley  Club. 
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the  same  or  equal  opportunities  for  higher  education  as  are 
afforded  to  men.     In  communities  where  it  is  possible  for 
these  opportunities  to  be  offered  to  them  in  separate  insti- 
tutions, the  question  of  coeducation  becomes  a  purely  theo- 
retical one  which  may  be  left  to  philosophers  to  decide. 
But  in  new  and  sparsely- settled  regions,  where  the  resources 
of  the  community  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  endow  and 
equip  one  good  university,  it  is  right  and  expedient  that 
that  university  be  open  to  men  and  women  alike,  and  under 
such  circumstances  coeducation  should  be  loyally  accepted. 
The  well-known  argument  of  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  work  entitled 
"Sex  in  Education,"  to  the  effect  that  women  are  unfiltted, 
by  their  physiological  organization,  to  keep  pace  with  men 
in  prolonged  and  arduous  courses  of  study,  has  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  groundless.     So,  too,  the  fear  which 
has  been  so  widely  expressed,    that  young  women  would 
lose  something  of  their  maidenly  delicacy  in  the  daily  con- 
tact with  young  men,  and  become  coarse  and  self-assertive; 
or  that  both  sexes,  if  educated  together,  would  turn  their 
thoughts  to  sentiment  and  romance  rather  than  to  study. 
Both  of  these  fears  have  been  completely  dispelled  by  the 
actual  outcome  of  the  experiment.     These  two  arguments 
have  often  been  employed  by  the  opponents  of  coeducation, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  they  have  little 
weight.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  coeducation  has  been  most  frequently  advocated  are 
perhaps  equally  uncertain.     We  have  often  heard  that  the 
new  system  would  soften  the  manners  of  the  ruder  sex, 
through  the  refining  influence  of  association  with  young 
women.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  standard  of  manners 
in  any  institution  is  largely  fixed  by  the  average  degree  of 
cultivation   in   the   homes   from   which   the   students    are 
drawn.     Well-bred  young  men  will  be  gentlemen,  even  in 
a  university  where  there  are  no  young  ladies,  as  the  halls 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  testify,  while  those  of  coarser 
nature  and  inferior  breeding  will  remain  much  the  same  as 
before,  even  under  the  influence  of  coeducation. 
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The  argument  in  favor  of  coeducation  which  has  been 
most  strenuously  urged  is  found  in  the  assertion  that  the 
presence  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  classes 
raises  the  tone  of  scholarship,  each  stimulating  the  other 
to  greater  exertions.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  confirmed  this.  The  scholarly 
standard  of  a  university  is  set  chiefly  by  the  conscious 
determination  of  its  officers,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  standard  should  not  be  as  high  in  an  institution  for 
young  women  alone,  or  for  young  men  alone,  as  in  one 
which  is  attended  by  both  sexes.  If  the  faculty  of  a 
woman's  college  hold  the  opinion  that  education  for  young 
women  must  be  somewhat  diluted  and  weakened  from  the 
severest  standard,  then  the  result  will  be  what  we  might 
expect.  But  if  they  begin  with  the  determination  to  insist 
on  the  full  rigor  of  requirement  and  attainment,  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  ideal.  The  scholarly 
work  done  by  the  young  women  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in 
many  of  its  departments,  is  substantially  as  advanced  and 
thorough  in  its  character  as  that  in  any  institution  in  the 
United  States,  simply  because  its  instructors  are  determined 
that  it  shall  be  so,  and  because  they  have  the  ability  and 
scholarship  to  make  it  so.  If  it  were  true  that  excellence 
in  the  class-room  played  an  important  part  in  winning  for 
either  sex  the  admiration  of  the  other,  then  indeed  we  might 
look  for  a  marked  improvement  in  scholarship  as  the  result 
of  coeducation;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
all  observers  have  frequently  noticed, 

I  trust  that  no  one  will  think  that  in  expressing  these 
opinions  I  am  making  a  covert  attack  upon  coeducation, 
for  this  is  very  far  from  my  intention.  I  am  simply  trying 
to  show  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  a  priori 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  on  either  side  have 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  of  little  force,  and  that 
the  question  must  be  settled,  as  it  has  been  settled,  by 
practical  considerations  of  convenience  and  economy.  From 
this  standpoint  the  position  of  coeducation  in  California  is 
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unassailable,  and  no  serious  opposition  to  it  is  made  in  any 
quarter. 

Let  us  admit,  then,  that  there  is  no  inherent  difficulty 
in  the  education  of  both  sexes  together  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  that  in  many  communities  and  under  many  con- 
ditions this  is  the  best,  or  even  the  only,  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  higher  education.  We  proceed  to  the  main 
topic  which  it  is  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  whether  any 
further  adjustment  is  necessary  in  our  methods  of  organi- 
zation, or  in  the  whole  plan  of  university  life,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  the  coeducational  system. 
And  if  we  discuss  this  question  mainly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  young  women  in  the 
University,  it  is  only  because  they,  as  the  latest  comers  in 
the  university  world,  have  perhaps  suffered  most  from  the 
lack  of  the  slight  adjustments  which  we  shall  suggest. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  plans,  the  methods, 
and  the  traditions  of  university  life  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
been  handed  down  to  us  unchanged  from  a  time  when  the 
higher  education  was  open  to  men  alone.  Coeducation,  as 
practiced  at  present,  consists  in  building  an  institution 
adapted  as  perfectly  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  young  men, 
and  then  saying  to  young  women:  "You  may  enter,  and 
take  anything  you  find  suitable  to  your  wants,  but  we  shall 
make  no  effort  to  provide  for  your  special  needs."  It 
might  appear  strange,  at  first  thought,  that  such  a  course 
could  ever  have  been  adopted.  But  this  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  the  attitude  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
coeducation  themselves.  In  their  intense  eagerness  to  prove 
the  fitness  of  women  for  the  most  advanced  studies,  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  that  this  portion  of  the 
student  body  has  any  peculiar  needs,  lest  herein  should  be 
found  some  confession  of  inferiority. 

But  this  fear  may  now  be  dismissed  once  for  all.  No 
intelligent  observer  any  longer  pretends  that  young  women 
are  not  capable  of  pursuing  advanced  studies  at  equal  pace 
with  their  rivals  of  the  other  sex.     The  question  which  one 
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hears  discussed  most  frequently  is  not  whether  the  young 
women  are  inferior  in  scholarship  to  the  young  men,  but 
whether  they  are  not,  on  the  average,  superior.  Yet  the 
old  fear  still  survives,  and  under  its  influence  the  position 
of  our  university  women  has  been  made  to  a  certain  extent 
an  unnatural  one ;  they  have  been  pushed  forward  as  the 
representatives  of  a  cause,  as  the  instruments  in  a  propa- 
ganda, and  their  best  interests  have  often  been  sacrificed 
through  the  mistaken  zeal  of  those  who  have  meant  to  be 
their  best  friends.  If  the  whole  question  could  once  be 
taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  emotion  and  partizanship,  and 
viewed  with  genial  good  humor  and  common  sense,  the  way 
would  be  open  to  a  great  improvement  over  the  present 
conditions.  The  only  really  vital  end  to  be  secured  for 
women  by  coeducation  is  to  afford  them  the  best  oppor- 
tunities which  the  university  can  offer;  to  open  to  them 
the  best  courses  and  the  best  instructors,  the  full  use  of 
libraries,  laboratories,  museums,  and  all  the  other  facilities 
which  are  provided  for  the  men.  But  this  has  been  freely 
done  in  all  coeducational  institutions.  It  only  remains  to 
raise  the  question  whether  besides  all  this  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  secure  for  our  young  women  not  only  these 
advantages,  but  also  those  privileges  and  opportunities 
which  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  woman's  col- 
leges; and  for  our  young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  institutions  for 
men  alone. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  I  think,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  certain  results  are  now  more  perfectly  secured  in  the 
colleges  for  one  sex  than  in  those  attended  by  both  sexes. 
But  I  also  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  this  state  of 
things  is  not  inevitable  or  necessary,  but  that  all  of  the 
advantages  of  any  system  can  be  realized  under  coedu- 
cation, if  wisely  and  sensibly  administered.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  this  end  is  to  recognize  a  truth  which  is 
undeniable,  but  which  is  often  ignored,  namely,  that  the 
needs  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  college,  while  the 
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same  in  many  directions,  are  yet  not  identical  at  every 
point;  and  that  when  they  diverge,  the  requirements  of 
both  must  be  considered  and  provided  for,  or  else  coeduca- 
tion will  always  labor  under  great  disadvantages. 

For  example,  there  are  certain  subjects  in  physiology, 
as  there  are  certain  authors  in  literature,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  freely  before  a  mixed  audience,  until  our  ideas 
of  propriety  have  undergone  a  change  which  it  is  hardly 
desirable  that  they  should  undergo.  In  coeducational  insti- 
tutions it  has  been  the  custom  (with  slight  exceptions)  either 
to  ignore  these  subjects  altogether,  or  else  to  treat  them 
gingerly,  in  a  superficial  manner  quite  contrary  to  genuine 
scholarly  thoroughness.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Evil  to  him 
who  evil  thinks,"  and  "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure," 
but  no  one  would  dream  of  carrying  out  the  idea  involved 
in  these  maxims  to  its  full  and  logical  conclusion.  In 
fact,  the  inevitable  embarrassment  which  must  arise  from 
attempting  to  treat  these  subjects  in  mixed  classes  has 
often  been  made  an  argument  against  coeducation  in 
general,  but  quite  unfairly,  as  we  shall  see  a  little  later. 

Futhermore,  there  are  many  lines  of  applied  science 
which  bear  upon  domestic  life,  a  thorough  grounding  in 
which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  future  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  State,  but  which  are  almost  entirely 
ignored  in  our  courses  of  study.  The  interests  of  men  are 
thoroughly  considered,  but  those  of  women  are  neglected. 
We  have  whole  buildings  devoted  to  engineering  and  min- 
ing, but  not  a  single  full  university  course  is  offered  in  the 
chemistry  of  cooking  or  in  domestic  hygiene. 

Both  of  these  dif&culties  which  we  have  briefly  hinted 
at  could  be  removed,  and  at  very  slight  expense,  if  the 
university  would  once  frankly  admit  that  men  are  men  and 
women  are  women.  Why  should  not  courses  be  offered  for 
men  alone,  and  for  women  alone,  with  the  utmost  freedom? 
And  not  mere  courses  of  outside  lectures,  but  solid  uni- 
versity courses,  to  be  treated  seriously  and  given  as  high  a 
scholarly  character  as  any  others.     I  think  I  am  not  wrong 
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in  saying  that  the  reason  why  this  has  not  been  done 
hitherto  is  the  fear  of  seeming  untrue  to  the  principle  of 
coeducation.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  if  we  recognize  for  a 
moment  that  the  educational  needs  of  men  and  women  are 
in  some  directions  different,  we  shall  thereby  undermine  the 
whole  foundation  upon  which  coeducation  rests.  But  I 
hope  that  my  readers  will  agree  in  the  opinion  that  this 
fear  is  groundless,  and  that  the  one  step  in  advance  which 
we  most  need  to  take,  in  order  to  perfect  our  system,  is  to 
drop  all  such  theoretical  considerations  out  of  sight,  and 
view  the  whole  subject  in  the  light  of  practical  wisdom  and 
utility.  As  long  as  we  regard  coeducation  as  a  sort  of 
fetish,  as  an  (almost)  moral  principle  to  which  we  must  be 
faithful  at  any  cost,  so  long  shall  we  fail  to  secure  the  best 
results  from  it. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  point.  But  enough 
has  been  said,  I  think,  to  show  that  it  is  quite  possible  so 
to  shape  our  university  work  as  to  secure  for  our  students, 
both  men  and  women,  not  only  those  advantages  which  are 
inseparable  from  coeducation,  but  also  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  gained  only  in  institutions  for  one  sex. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the  subject. 
It  is  in  the  direction  of  student  organization,  of  the  social 
life  of  the  university,  that  our  coeducational  colleges  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  put  to  the  greatest  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Vassar,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  with  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  on  the 
other  hand.  If  any  one  will  listen  to  the  conversation  of  a 
group  of  graduates  of  Wellesley,  for  example,  and  hear 
their  reminiscences  of  college  life,  and  observe  the  fondness 
with  which  their  thoughts  turn  back  to  college  days,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  that  they  have  enjoyed  a 
richness  and  fulness  of  experience  which  is  denied  to  our 
young  women  here;  that  college  life  has  meant  more  to 
them,  has  left  a  deeper  mark  upon  them,  than  is  the  case 
in  any  coeducational  university.  They  have  not  learned 
more,  but  they  have  enjoyed  more.     Short-sighted  persons 
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may  attempt  to  deny  the  value  of  this  element  in  our 
academic  life,  and  assert  that  the  university  need  concern 
itself  with  nothing  but  the  scholarly  attainment  of  its 
students,  and  that  all  else  is  unimportant  or  even  per- 
nicious. But  this  feeling  is  based  upon  a  narrow  concep- 
tion of  what  a  university  training  is  and  ought  to  be.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  university  impart  to  its  students  a 
certain  amount  of  systematic  knowledge.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  teach  them  to  love  the  search  for  knowledge,  and  to 
know  how  to  carry  it  on.  University  life  ought  to  take 
hold  of  a  man's  whole  nature,  of  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
mind;  and  while  it  is  storing  his  brain  with  facts  and 
principles  it  ought  also  to  store  his  memory  with  gracious 
ideals  and  inspiring  recollections,  to  mould  his  whole  future 
life  by  the  influence  of  those  happy  years  of  delightful 
companionship  with  the  choicest  youth  of  his  generation, 
engaged  in  the  most  ennobling  of  all  pursuits.  And  this 
is  no  imaginative  picturing  of  something  which  cannot  be 
realized,  but  it  is  precisely  what  is  accomplished  for  the 
young  men  of  England,  for  example,  by  residence  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  And  though  our  admiration  for  these 
splendid  institutions  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
as  seminaries  of  scholarly  investigation  they  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  universities  of  Germany,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  ideal  American  university  of  the  future  must  not 
slavishly  follow  either  model,  but  must  combine  the  pro- 
ductive spirit  of  the  German  schools  with  the  rich  social  life 
which  is  found  at  the  English  centers  of  scholarship. 

If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  the  charm  and  interest  of 
college  life  is  an  element  of  real  value  in  education,  and 
that  in  coeducational  institutions,  as  at  present  conducted, 
that  element  is  not  developed  so  thoroughly  as  at  Vassar  or 
Smith,  on  the  one  hand,  or  at  Oxford  or  Harvard,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  adjustments 
are  needed  here  also  to  make  coeducation  perfect.  The 
answer  is  as  easy  to  find  in  this  case  as  it  was  in  the  other. 
We  must  simply  recognize,  here  again  as  before,  that  men 
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are  men,  and  that  women  are  women;  that  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  two  sexes  are,  and  will  remain,  different  at 
many  points,  though  at  manj^  others  they  are  identical. 
To  state  the  matter  practically  and  precisely,  and  to  apply 
the  principle  at  once  to  our  own  situation  here  at  home,  let 
the  seven  hundred  young  women  who  attend  the  colleges 
at  Berkeley  develop  for  themselves  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent college  life,  modeled  after  their  own  tastes  and 
fashioned  to  their  own  ideals.  Let  the  young  men 
do  the  same.  And  let  neither  sex  feel  obliged,  from  a 
mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  to  coeducation,  to  thwart  and 
hamper  their  diverse  aspirations  by  the  hopeless  effort  to 
amalgamate  what  will  not  unite.  The  only  result  of  such 
an  effort  is  to  produce  a  poor  and  feeble  hybrid  which  is  as 
unsatisfactory  to  the  one  side  as  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  too  much  of  the  discontent 
which  is  felt  by  our  students  under  present  conditions. 
They  are  sturdy  and  loyal  young  men  and  women,  and  go 
about  their  work  too  busily  to  spend  much  time  in  repining. 
And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
some  little  dissatisfaction  really  exists.  The  young  women 
sometimes  complain  of  discourtesy  from  the  other  sex, 
while  the  men,  too,  are  not  without  their  grievances,  real 
or  fancied.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  to  the  young  men  that 
they  must  act  differently.  They  will  not  act  differently. 
But  I  believe  that  all  the  difficulties  arise  simply  from  the 
effort  to  combine  the  various  social  activities  of  the  two 
sexes,  instead  of  letting  them  freely  develop  along  their 
own  appropriate  lines.  For  example,  a  class  ball  is  given. 
The  young  ladies  perhaps  complain  that  their  masculine 
classmates  invite  outsiders  to  be  their  partners,  and  neglect 
their  natural  associates.  Here  the  difficulty  arises  partly 
from  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  constraint  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  partly  because  of  the  greater  maturity,  in  social 
affairs,  of  young  women  of  any  given  age  in  comparison 
with  young  men  of  the  same  age.  The  sophomore  young 
man  finds  the  most  congenial  companionship  in  the  freshman 
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girl,  or  perhaps  in  her  still  younger  sister  in  a  board- 
ing school.  But  the  remedy  is  easy  to  apply.  Let  the 
young  ladies  in  any  class  conduct  their  own  social  affairs 
separately,  and  invite  such  young  men  as  they  find  con- 
genial. They  would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
that  their  invitations  were  sought  for  as  eagerly  as  the 
invitations  to  a  Smith  College  celebration  (for  example) 
are  desired  by  the  students  of  neighboring  Amherst, 
A  university  election  for  football  manager  is  held.  The 
young  men  are  irritated  because  their  plans  are  upset  by 
what  they  consider  the  irresponsible  feminine  vote.  Here 
again  the  best  advice  to  the  young  ladies  would  be  to  abstain 
from  participation  in  the  control  of  athletics,  since  that  is 
a  department  of  college  life  which  belongs  primarily  to  the 
men. 

One  of  the  happiest  recollections  of  the  Vassar  graduate 
is  the  struggle  for  the  class  offices  in  senior  year.  The 
whole  class  is  interested  in  the  result,  and  the  successful 
girl  looks  back  upon  her  triumph,  even  in  after  years,  with 
a  thrill  of  pleasure.  The  same  is  true  at  most  of  the 
colleges  for  young  men.  But  with  us  at  Berkeley  the 
uniting  of  the  two  sexes  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  contest 
for  both.  The  men  cannot  carry  out  their  combinations  on 
account  of  the  perturbing  votes  of  the  young  women,  who 
are  governed  by  motives  which  they  cannot  understand. 
The  young  women  enter  into  the  contest  with  no  real  zest, 
for  the  presidency  is  usually  given  to  a  man,  after  which, 
with  almost  contemptuous  indifference,  the  vice-presidency 
is  tossed  to  a  woman.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  women  are 
sometimes  in  derision  elected  to  all  the  offices,  and  the 
whole  election  made  a  burlesque.  Here,  too,  the  same 
remedy  suggests  itself.  Let  the  young  women  in  each 
class  organize  themselves  as  a  class,  precisely  as  they  would 
do  at  Smith  or  Wellesley,  and  let  the  young  men  do  the 
same.  The  whole  difficulty  disappears  in  a  moment,  since 
each  portion  of  the  class  is  at  liberty  to  carry  on  its  own 
affairs  in  the  manner  it  enjoys  best.     No  one  defends  the 
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unfortunate  occurrence  at  a  recent  freshman  meeting,  where 
the  young  ladies  were  exposed  to  showers  of  ignominy  at 
the  hands  of  thoughtless  sophomores.  Such  disorders  can 
easily  be  checked.  But  will  attendance  upon  a  boisterous 
class-meeting  of  young  men  ever  be  a  pleasant  or  edifying 
experience  for  refined  young  women?  Can  the  ideals  of 
the  two  sexes  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  meeting  ever  be  the 
same?  And  yet,  at  present,  the  young  ladies  must  attend, 
or  be  charged  with  lack  of  "class-spirit,"  a  most  unfair 
situation  to  place  them  in,  and  one  from  which  the  change 
here  suggested  would  relieve  them  at  once. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  these  illustrations  are  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  little  consequence.  But  they  are 
only  samples  taken  at  random  from  some  of  the  different 
lines  of  student  activity,  and  the  number  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely  if  space  would  permit.  It  is  a  fact  that  at 
almost  every  point  where  the  activities  of  the  two  classes 
of  students  come  into  contact,  outside  the  class-room,  there 
is  more  or  less  chafing.  Both  sides  suffer  alike,  though  I 
think  that  the  young  women  suffer  most  and  would  be  most 
benefited  by  such  a  readjustment  as  I  propose. 

It  will  of  course  occur  to  many,  as  an  objection  to  the 
view  here  advocated,  that  in  the  world  at  large  the  most 
agreeable  and  the  most  polished  social  intercourse  is  found 
where  men  and  women  meet  on  equal  terms.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  what  gives  to  college  life  its  unique  charm 
is  the  fact  that  during  those  enchanted  years  the  student  is 
withdrawn,  in  a  measure,  from  the  world  at  large,  and 
lives  a  peculiar  life,  narrow  in  many  ways,  but  all  the  more 
intense  and  impressive  on  that  account.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  student  who  lives  at  home  while  attending  college 
loses  much  of  the  flavor  of  college  life.  But  that  very 
flavor  which  is  valued  so  highly  arises  largely  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  peculiar  life,  different  from  that  at  home  and 
from  that  in  the  outside  world.  The  life  of  the  home  and 
the  world  is  the  healthier  and  better  life,  as  a  permanent 
thing,  yet  no  one  who  has  ever  enjoyed  the  experience  and 
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impressions  of  the  semi- cloistered  days  at  college  would  be 
willing  to  forego  them.  But  much  of  the  atmosphere  of 
that  life  can  be  secured  under  coeducation  as  successfully 
as  in  separate  institutions,  if  young  men  and  young  women 
are  left  free  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  forms  of  social 
life  they  enjoy  best,  and  are  not  forced  to  unite  in  ways 
that  are  unsatisfactory  to  both.  They  are  free  now,  so  far 
as  university  regulations  are  concerned,  but  they  feel  them- 
selves constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  coeducation. 
To  show  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  and  unwise  extension 
of  that  principle  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

All  that  has  been  said  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as 

follows: 

First:— The  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  insti-  ^ 

tution  is  unobjectionable  in  theory,  and  feasible  in  practice. 

Second:  —In  its  practical  workings  it  has  hitherto  failed  i^ 

to  produce  in  perfection  certain  desirable  results  which  have  J: 

been  obtained  under  the  other  system. 

Third:— These  results  may  be  obtained,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  advantages  of  coeducation,  by  frankly 
recognizing,  in  the  arrangement  of  studies,  the  occasional 
divergence  of  needs  between  the  two  sexes ;  and,  in  social 
matters,  by  allowing  and  encouraging  each  sex  to  develop 
for  itself  a  separate  and  distinct  college  life,  which  shall 
give  full  play  to  those  tastes  and  inclinations  in  which 
young  men  and  young  women  differ. 

If  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper  are  sound,  the  ideal 
organization  for  a  great  university  open  to  both  sexes  would 
be  somewhat  as  follows:  In  all  scholarly  exercises  the 
young  men  and  young  women  would,  for  the  most  part, 
meet  together  upon  a  perfectly  equal  footing,  as  they  do 
now.  The  only  change  needed  is  that  instructors  should 
feel  free  to  offer  distinct  courses  for  either  sex,  whenever  it 
should  seem  desirable,  without  the  smallest  hesitation. 
But  in  everything  else  pertaining  to  student  life,  the  two 
bodies  would  be  organized  separately  and  independently, 
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free  to  invite  each  other's  presence  at  their  meetings  when 
they  so  desire,  but  equally  free  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
theii'  own  way  whenever  they  prefer  to  do  so.  The 
whole  difference  was  summed  up  in  a  nutshell  by  the  recent 
remark  of  a  Wellesley  senior  to  a  visiting  young  lady 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  latter  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  Harvard  students  were  very  much  in 
evidence  as  invited  guests  at  the  teas  and  festivities  of 
Wellesley.  At  last  she  said:  "You  Wellesley  girls  talk 
against  coeducation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  young  men 
are  about  as  numerous  around  here  as  they  are  at  Madison." 
"Yes,"  said  the  fair  Wellesleyan,  "but  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  them  when  you  want  them,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
have  them  all  the  time  whether  you  want  them  or  not." 
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HIGHER  COMMERCIAL   EDUCATIOX  AXD 
GRADUATE   STUDIES.* 


Bt  Casl  C.  Pt-Egy. 


Until  within  reeent  years  little  or  no  direct  attention 
has  been  paid  to  anything  bnt  the  radiments  of  «<»nmercial 
ediieatkm.  The  ohiest  College  of  Comxnerx^  in  the  world, 
propertr  so  eaUed.  is  but  a  few  months  over  one  year  <Jd, 
Itavinjg  been  established  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Augvst,  1896.  The  seeond.  that  of  the  University  of 
Chit'ago,  is  one  month  younger.  Columbia  Umverdty 
daims  the  third,  which  it  promiaea  to  inaoguate  in  October 
of  next  year,  the  plan  i<»  it  having  already  heen  an- 
noaneed.  Indirectly,  however,  under  other  names  and  in 
eosmeeucm  with  other  Lines  of  study,  much  attention  has 
been  grrcaa  to  the  subjects  which  neeessarUy  constitute  the 
liiglMr  eoQise  in  commerce.  Motst  of  the  larger  universities 
haT«  afforded  opportunities  like  those  afforded  by  our  own 
GoUege  of  Social  Sciences  for  the  study  of  snbjeets  related 
to  eommareial  life.  Thus  Harvard  has  for  a  long  time 
offieared  its  degree  of  A.B.  to  students  who  do  well  in  a 
preseribed  amcHmt  of  these  studies  just  as  free^ly  as  to  those 
who  do  weD  in  Greek.  Latin,  and  Mathematics.  Perhaps 
the  most  eoiiqpaenoos  instance  xs  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsyhrama,  whose  Wharton  Sdtool  of  Finance  and 
Ecomnny,  established  in  1S81,  offiars  a  eoorse  covering  a 
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large  part  of  the  field.  NeTerthden  it  was  true  that  we 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  ideal  of  higgler  eommeRial  edneatioii 
and  the  thought  that  the  merchant's  psvfearioii  dioiild  be 
made  one  of  the  learned  professions  came  with  sometihiiig 
of  the  force  of  a  new  idea. 

By  a  college  of  commerce  we  nieaii  a  coarse  of  study  in 
the  university  having  the  maae^  or  at  least  as  Inig^,  entranee 
requirements  as  the  otiber  eomses  of  stndj  in  the  nnirerstty ; 
affording  the  same  degree  of  mental  training  and  of  Ubend 
culture  as  the  other  courses;  and  embvaeing  only  soeii 
subjects  of  study  as  are  truly  worthy  of  a  plaee  in  a 
university  curriculum;  but  differing  from  the  oOier  oid 
courses  or  colleges  in  that  it  aims  to  make  the  eaDiiis  of 
the  merchant  a  learned  prof-^-^'^''""  in  the  same  sense  in 
which   the   older  courses  '"?••  :or  the  calling  of  the 

lawyer,  the  doetor,  the  mi-,  or  the  engineer.    "'For," 

to  quote  the  words  of  Thomas  Mun,  "tiie  Merdiant  is 
worthily  called  The  Steward  of  the  KimgAom^s  Shei^  by  way 
of  Commerce  with  other  Nations ;  a  work  of  no  less  Bttpm- 
taticn  than  Trust,  which  ought  to  be  performed  with  great 
skill  and  conscience,  so  that  the  pnrate  gain  may  ever 
accompany  the  publique  good.'^ 

We  may  use  the  " —  "h^usiness  sehool  to  indifirtp  those 
excellent  technical  ..  .^  ...^,  sometiiBes  called  business  or 
commercial  colleges,  many  of  whidi  both  in  this  eoontry 
and  abroad  have  raised  their  standards  of  wofk  to  a  Tery 
high  level.  There  is  a  differenee  between  tiiese  sehoc^ 
and  a  true  college  of  commerce.  This  diflEetcnee  is  as 
fundamental  as  the  difference  between  the  arts  and  the 
scienees.  Training  in  the  mercantile  arts :  in  book-keeping, 
in  accounting,  in  stem^jrapiiy,  in  the  torms  of  bosinesB 
correspondence  as  earned  on  in  differ^"*'  languages,  in 
typewriting,  and  in  office  managemeti"  '"'^iig;  and  a 

study  of  the  seicnees  related  to  indr .<>aimereial 

life  is  quite  another  thing. 

In  Europe  the  facilities  for  inNarnetian  in  the  arts  of 
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business  have  been  very  highly  developed, — far  more  so 
than  in  this  country, — but  there  is  nowhere  in  Europe 
a  college  of  commerce  in  the  true  sense.  The  highest 
institution  for  commercial  education  in  Europe  is,  perhaps, 
the  Handelshochschule  in  Leipzig,  which  was  established 
in  April,  1898,  and  was  heralded  as  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Germany.  For  seventy  years  the  city  of  Leipzig 
has  had  a  system  of  business  schools  of  lower  grade 
known  as  the  Handelslehranstalt,  constituting  a  part 
of  its  public  school  system.  Instruction  in  these  lower 
schools  is  given  in  large  part  in  the  day  time,  a  feature 
in  which  this  school  differs  from  most  of  the  business 
schools  in  Germany  where  instruction  is  given  for  the 
most  part  in  the  evening.  The  difference  in  the  time  of 
day  at  which  the  instruction  is  given  marks  a  difference 
in  the  seriousness  and  completeness  of  the  work.  The 
Handelshochschule  is  a  higher  branch  of  the  Handelslehran- 
stalt. To  show  its  character  I  abstract  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  "  Denkschrift"  compiled  by  the  Director, 
Professor  H.  Raydt.  The  purpose  of  the  Handelshoch- 
schule in  Leipzig  is  to  give  mature  young  people  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  a  business  career  a  two  years'  course 
in  which  they  shall  receive,  together  with  a  thorough  mental 
training,  a  comprehensive  mercantile  and  general  education, 
and  to  give  merchants'  apprentices  the  necessary  practical 
and  theoretical  professional  training  supplementary  to  their 
other  education.  The  participants  in  the  Handelshoch- 
schule are  of  two  classes,  pupils  and  hearers.  Among  the 
first  are:  (1)  merchants,  who  have  won  the  privilege  of 
one  year's  voluntary  service  in  the  army  (an  educational 
requirement)  and  who  have  completed  their  apprenticeship; 
(2)  graduates  of  the  German  nine-year  higher  schools 
(Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien,  Oberrealschulen) ;  (3)  grad- 
uates of  German  normal  schools  who  have  passed  the 
teachers'  examination;  (4)  foreigners  over  twenty  years  of 
age  who  have  the  requisite  education.  Among  the  hearers, 
admitted  only  to  certain  lectures  and  exercises,  are  students 
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of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  merchants  in  business,  teachers, 
civil  officers,  etc.     There  is  no  entrance  examination. 

The  school  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Leipzig 
to  the  extent  that  certain  of  the  university  lectures  are 
included  in  its  curriculum  or  are  open  to  its  students. 
The  curriculum  consists  of  two  parts:  (A)  Lectures  on 
(1)  Political  Economy,  (2)  Public  Finance,  (3)  Tech- 
nology, (4)  Geography,  (5)  Economic  History,  (6)  Juris- 
prudence, (7)  Commercial,  Banking,  and  Admiralty  Law, 
(8)  Bankruptcy  Law,  (9)  Industrial  Legislation,  Insurance, 
Insurance  Law,  (10)  Constitutional  Law,  (11)  Colonial 
Politics,  (12)  Pedagogical  Lectures  for  teachers  in  Com- 
mercial Schools,  (13)  Lectures  on  Culture;  (B)  Exercises 
in  (1)  Mercantile  and  Political  Arithmetic,  (2)  Book- 
keeping, Commercial  Correspondence  in  German,  and 
General  Accounting,  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  French,  (5) 
English,  (6)  Italian,  (7)  Spanish,  (8)  Russian,  (9)  Sten- 
ography, (10)  Occasional  Exercises  on  the  Typewriter. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  standard  of  this 
school  is  high  and  that  it  is  conceived  in  a  broad  spirit, 
yet  a  two  years'  course  largely  in  the  arts  does  not  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  a  college  of  commerce. 

A  glance  at  the  business  schools  of  other  European 
countries  is  not  without  interest.  In  Austria  there  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  a  Commercial  Academy  located 
at  Vienna  which  is  supported  by  a  private  association  with 
the  endorsement  and  approval  of  the  government.  In 
1898  there  was  established  in  the  same  city  an  "Export 
Academy",  the  plan  of  which  is  not  altogether  unlike  that 
of  the  Leipzig  school  although  the  standard  is  not  so  high. 
Ever  since  1884  Italy  has  had  a  "  Royal  Higher  School  for 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Studies"  located  at  Genoa. 
The  course  is  three  years,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the 
arts  of  the  counting  room,  the  second  with  economic  science, 
and  the  third  with  languages.  This  school  rests  on  an 
excellent  system  of  preparatory  technical  or  commercial 
schools.     In  England  less  perhaps  has  been  done  than  in 
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other  countries.  In  conformity  with  the  well-known  ideas 
governing  the  English  educational  system,  commercial 
education  is  encouraged  by  requiring  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  business  houses  connected  with  the  different  boards 
of  trade  or  chambers  of  commerce  to  pass  an  examination 
set  by  the  board.  But  no  public  provision  is  made  for  the 
preparation  of  these  applicants.  In  London  there  is  an 
excellent  School  of  Economics  which  undertakes  to  prepare 
young  men  for  these  examinations.  In  Belgium,  at  Ant- 
werp, there  is  the  famous  "Institute  of  Commerce"  with  an 
excellent  two  years'  course  and  stiff  entrance  requirements, 
which  include  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  This 
Institute  is  partly  supported  by  the  government,  and  gi-ants 
to  its  best  graduates  traveling  fellowships  of  over  $1,000 
per  annum  to  enable  them  to  visit  and  study  in  foreign 
countries. 

But  I  suppose  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  matter 
of  commercial  education  the  highest  place  next  to  Germany 
is  held  by  France.  The  highest  commercial  schools  in 
France  may  be  exemplified  by  the  "Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Commerciales"  in  Paris.  The  course  is  two  years 
and  the  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  entrance  requirements  are  Composition, 
Mathematics,  French  Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry,  His- 
tory, and  Geography,  and  either  English,  German,  or 
Spanish.  The  pupils  are  prepared  for  business,  for  the 
consular  service,  or  for  the  civil  service  and  for  positions 
in  the  teaching  force  of  the  lower  commercial  schools. 
Graduates  are  entitled  to  public  positions  in  that  branch  of 
the  service  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned  concerning  these  schools 
in  Europe  it  appears  that  they  should  be  classed  as  business 
schools  rather  than  as  colleges  of  commerce.  They  are 
excellent  in  plan  and  in  execution.  They  are  the  models 
toward  which  our  business  schools  must  work.  But  they 
afford  little  help  or  suggestion  as  to  the  an-angement  of 
the  curriculum  of  a  true  college  of  commerce.     The  aim  of 
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university  education  is  not  to  manufacture  machines  but 
to  develope  men.  The  college  of  commerce  aims  to  give 
the  business  man  a  broad  outlook,  to  teach  the  methods  of 
clear  thinking,  to  expound  the  fundamental  principles  or 
truths  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  the  business 
of  the  world  is  done,  to  enable  the  merchant  to  understand 
the  world  forces,  to  contend  against  which  is  folly,  and 
which  to  guide  and  direct  requires  the  highest  mental 
ability.  But  it  will  not,  cannot,  and  must  not  attempt  to 
give  all  the  necessary  facility  in  the  arts  of  business.  It 
will  never  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  apprenticeship  in 
some  particular  branch  of  trade.  It  maj^  teach  a  railroad 
man  something  about  the  principles  by  which  freight  rates 
are  determined,  but  it  will  not  teach  him  how  to  bill  a 
car-load  of  goods  from  Suisun  to  Rochester. 

"Commercial  education  will  never  reach  its  highest 
grade  of  efficiency  in  an  institution  devoted  only  to  com- 
mercial education.  The  separation  of  commercial  education 
from  higher  work  in  the  economic  and  commercial  sciences 
produces  a  dangerous  divorce  of  the  scientific  men  on 
whom  you  must  depend  for  your  books,  for  your  investiga- 
tions, for  your  generalizations  on  industrial  and  commercial 
movements,  from  the  practical  men  of  business.  The 
commercial  institution  should  be  of  university  rank,  and  of 
a  university  type  of  organization.  It  should  in  fact  be  the 
economic  and  commercial  faculty  of  a  great  university. 
The  economic  and  commercial  sciences  should  be  pursued 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  within  the  walls  of  the 
institution  where  the  commercial  training  is  given.  There, 
not  only  should  men  be  trained  for  the  business  of  life, 
but  men  should  be  encouraged  to  extend  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  best  results  can 
be  achieved,  and  higher  commercial  education  be  made  to 
rank  with  the  scientific  training  which  is  revolutionizing 
the  world."* 


*Prom  an  address  by  Professor  Hewins,  Director  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics. 
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The  necessity  for  higher  training  of  this  sort  arises  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere*  from  the  great  expansion  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  last  ten  years ;  and 
that  very  expansion  affords  the   greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  graduate  work  in  this  line.     In  the  opinion  of 
many  well-informed  persons  the  traditional  learned  profes- 
sions are  becoming  somewhat  over-crowded.     But  whether 
or  no  this  opinion  be  well  founded,   whether  or  no  there 
are  too  many  teachers,   lawyers,   ministers,   and  doctors, 
there   certainly   can   never   be   too   many   highly    trained 
business  men.     Every  one  of  these  men  will  produce  some 
material  thing  the  world  needs  or  will  help  the  people  of 
the  world  directly  to  obtain  something  which  they  need. 
We  could  possibly  cut  off  half  our  litigation,  close  half  our 
courts,  and  discharge  half  our  lawyers  with  a  considerable 
increase  in  our  happiness.     But   if   our   industries   could 
double  their  output  and  our  merchants  could  exchange  the 
increased  output  for  twice  as   many  of  the   products   of 
other  nations  as  we  now  have,  we  should  still  have  thous- 
ands of  unsatisfied  wants  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  human  heart  should  ever  cease  to  long  for  new 
gratifications  that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  our  industries 
and  our  commerce. 

Therefore  the  course  in  commerce  opens  up  a  field  for 
graduate  study  more  comprehensive,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  other  undergradurte  course.  There  are  few  fortunate 
individuals  in  the  world  who  are  blest  with  inherited 
wealth  so  great  that  they  can  pursue  a  scholarly  life  simply 
for  the  love  of  knowledge.  And  it  is  rare  that  any 
graduate  student  takes  up  his  work  without  the  hope  of 
applying  his  knowledge  in  some  definite  field.  If  the  field 
of  study  open  to  graduates  in  the  traditional  courses  is 
possibly  somewhat  overcrowded  that  opened  by  the  course 
in  commerce  is  to  a  large  extent  virgin  soil  and  is  of 
such  limitless  expanse  that  overcrowding  is  practically 
unthinkable.     Furthermore  this  field  is  in  every  one  of  its 

*Merchaiits'  Association  Review,  October,  1898. 
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departments  intensely,  fascinatingly  interesting.  After  all 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world  is  man,  and  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  man  is  the  way  he  earns  his 
living. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  size  of  the  field  and  the 
opportunities  for  graduate  work  therein,  let  us  take  one  or 
two  of  the  subjects  to  which  a  graduate  student  might  turn 
his  attention  with  profit  to  himself  and,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  advantage  to  the  community.  Take,  for  example, 
statistics  in  all  its  thousands  of  applications,  a  science  in 
which  very,  very  little  serious  work  has  as  yet  been  done. 
I  imagine  that  very  few  people  are  aware  that  there  are 
not  enough  expert  professional  statisticians  in  any  country 
properly  to  equip  a  complete  census  bureau.  Although 
many  of  our  states  have  so-called  bui'eaus  of  labor  statistics, 
yet  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  true  statistical  work  of 
these  bureaus  has  been  abandoned  and  other  work,  like  that 
of  a  public  employment  agencj',  taken  up  largely  because 
of  the  dearth  of  trained  men  to  do  the  work.  In  Europe 
many  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  employ  expert  secre- 
taries, whose  work  is  mainly  statistical  and  whose  services 
are  of  enormous  value  to  their  cities.  Scarcely  anything 
of  this  kind  is  done  in  this  country,  not  because  our 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  not  alive  to  the  necessity  of  it, 
but  because  there  are  no  men  trained  for  the  work.  Take  for 
sake  of  illustration  again,  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
some  of  the  different  branches  of  our  federal  government. 
There  is  the  State  department,  which  will  undoubtedly  use 
thousands  of  trained  gi'aduates  of  courses  in  commerce, 
and  whose  service  in  turn  affords  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  work.  There  is  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment with  a  demand  for  many  more,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Interior,  including  for  the  larger  part  of  every  decade,  and 
let  us  hope  permanently  in  the  future,  the  census  office; 
and  there  are  all  the  different  commissions,  pennanent  and 
temporary,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Commission  of   Labor,    the   Intercontinental  Railway 
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Commission,  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Commission,  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  require  from  time 
to  time  a  great  number  of  men   trained  in  these  very  lines. 

It  may  be  objected  that  many  of  these  places  are  given 
as  the  reward  for  partisan  political  services  and  the  tenure 
of  of&ce  is  too  uncertain  to  warrant  a  young  man  in  devoting 
three  or  four  years  to  graduate  study  in  preparation  for 
such  work.  To  a  large  extent  this  has  been  true.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  the  chief  reason  for  it  at  the  present 
time  is  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  men  with  the  proper 
training.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  the  best  trained  men 
available  have  been  appointed,  and  I  know  that  the  tendency 
to  call  upon  properly  trained  men  is  growing  stronger 
every  day.  A  survey  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
government  at  Washington  reveals  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  positions  requiring  technical  training  are 
filled  by  men  whose  qualifications  are  itu questionable. 

The  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  relied  upon  to  make  recommendations 
for  appointment  in  the  government  service.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  finding  the  men  needed.  Our  Representatives 
are  not  inclined  at  the  present  time  to  recommend  unquali- 
fied persons  and  are  usually  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend 
the  best  equipped  persons  they  can  find.  I  am  sure  that  i^ 
no  young  man  who  could  say,  "I  have  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language,  know  the  rules  of  international  law,  the 
geography  and  products  of  the  Orient,  am  a  competent 
statistician,  and  have  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  economic 
science;  and  I  desire  an  appointment  as  assistant  in  some 
consular  office  in  China"  would  fail  of  the  necessary 
endorsement. 

But  aside  from  the  public  service,  which  may  in  time 
become  overcrowded  with  trained  men,  there  are  innumer- 
able opportunities  in  the  business  world.  Organization  on 
a  large  scale  is  to  be  the  rule  in  the  future;  combinations, 
trusts  as  we  are  prone  to  call  them,  will  control  every 
industry  which  obeys  the  law  of  increasing  returns.     If  it 
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is  cheaper  to  mine  and  distribute  oil  on  a  large  scale  than 
it  is  to  do  it  on  a  small  scale,  it  will  be  done  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  we  can  only  prevent  it  by  destroying  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property  entirely.     But  the  organization  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale  requires  men  of  larger  calibre  than 
those  who  suflficed  for  the  older  plan.     Some  of  these  men 
the  industries  themselves  have  trained,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  friction  which  these  combinations  encounter  is  due  to 
the  smallness  and  narrowness  of  the  men  who  presume  to 
guide  them.     In  the  words  of  Thomas  Mun,  quoted  above, 
these  men  have  a  work  of  "no  less  Reputation  than  Trust, 
which   ought  to  be  performed  with  great  skill  and  eon- 
science,  that  so  the  private  gain  may  ever  accompany  the 
publique   good."     A   gas   company   guided   by   men   who 
understand  only  the  principles  governing  the  older  com- 
petitive system,  charges  exorbitant  rates,  limits  in  that  way 
the  number  of  its  patrons,  comes  into  conflict  with  the  law 
and  the  public  authorities,  constantly  tempts  competitors 
into  existence  whom  it  has  to  buy  up,  increases  its  capitali- 
zation in  this  and  other  ways  until  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  earn  reasonable  dividends  by  reasonable  rates,  and  ends 
in  ruin  and  disaster.     Another,  under  enlightened  manage- 
ment, expands  its  business  by  reasonable  rates,  is  never  in 
the   courts,   never   has   to  fight  hostile  legislation,  never 
tempts  would-be-competitors  to  blackmail  it  by  the  con- 
struction of  unnecessary  plants,  blesses  the  community  which 
it  serves,  and  pursues  a  career  of  ever- widening  prosperity. 
The  difference  arises  from  the  observance  of  some  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  economic  science,  which  can  be  just 
as   easily  learned   in   college   as   in   the   bitter   school   of 
experience. 

I  have  touched  but  on  the  edge  of  the  limitless  field 
from  which  the  graduate  student  in  commerce  can  choose. 
Possibly,  however,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there 
is  room  here  for  the  loftiest  ambitions. 
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THE 

PHILADELPHIA   COMMERCIAL   MUSEUM.* 


By  George  Davidson. 


Last  June,  at  the  request  of  the  management  and 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  I  was 
accredited  a  delegate  and  representative  to  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Congress  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
San  Francisco,  and  subsequently  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  My  attendance  was  made  possible 
by  your  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  for  the  necessary  leave  of  absence,  and  I  was 
present  in  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  of  October,  the  first 
day  of  the  Congress  of  Foreign  and  Home  Delegates. 

My  special  object  of  inquiry  was  the  collection  of 
products  and  a  study  of  the  methods  and  administration  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  which  body,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  developed 
the  separate  organization  of  the  National  Export  Exposition. 

Before  giving  any  details  I  should  state  that,  although 
familiar  with  the  objects  and  general  operations  of  the 
museum  by  correspondence,  and  by  the  published  pam- 
phlets of  the  organization,  I  was  astonished  at  the  remark- 
able exhibit  of  the  collection  of  more  than  200,000  samples 
of  the  raw  products,  materials,  and  partly  manufactured 

*  Extracts  from  the  report  to  the  President  of  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  California  at  the  Congress  of  the  National  Export  Exposition, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  September  14  to  November  30,  1899. 
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productions  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Every 
specimen  is  classified,  labeled,  and  open  to  inspection  and 
study.  General  tables  are  presented  giving  the  amount  of 
production  and  values  in  the  different  countries  to  the 
latest  date. 

I  officially  examined  the  great  expositions  of  Paris  in 
1878  and  in  1889,  but  I  have  seen  no  such  special  exhibit 
as  this  of  the  Commercial  Museum.  Foreign  delegates 
who  are  familiar  with  the  commercial  exhibits  and  museums 
of  other  countries  have  not  found  its  equal  in  breadth  and 
thoroughness.  The  Swedish  delegate  reported  that  he  had 
been  especiallj^  commissioned  to  examine  the  character  and 
methods  of  this  institution.  For  some  years  past  he  has 
been  visiting  and  studying  foreign  and  commercial  museums 
in  order  to  devise  one  for  his  own  country.  He  declared 
this  museum  to  be  in  advance  of  all  that  he  has  seen,  and  a 
model  to  be  adopted. 

As  one  searches  through  room  after  room  and  hall  after 
hall  of  the  great  building,  the  comprehensiveness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  scheme  unfold  and  impress  one  more 
and  more  as  the  details  are  revealed  and  the  wealth  of 
information  realized.  The  method  of  presenting  these 
tangible  products  and  the  various  means  of  utilizing  the 
daily  accretions  of  material  and  information  brought  to  the 
institution  show  the  large  and  broad  purpose  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  directors.  To  this  is  added  the  remarkable 
administrative  and  executive  ability  of  the  Director  and  his 
corps  of  expert  assistants. 

In  my  judgment  no  commercial  centre  should  be  without 
such  an  organization  and  exhibition.  The  producer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  student  would  thereby 
have  placed  before  them  general  and  specific  information 
of  authoritative  character  such  as  can  hardly  be  gathered 
in  any  other  manner.  The  manufacturer  in  any  particular 
line  will  there  find  the  raw  products  from  every  country 
and  clime,  and  the  bureau  of  information  will  give  him 
positive   information   about   the  amounts  and  seasons  of 
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production,  the  cost,  the  methods  and  rates  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  names  and  standing  of  the  principal  producers 
or  dealers,  obtained  through  hundreds  of  traveling  experts, 
representatives,  and  foreign  correspondents. 

I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  such  a 
Commercial  Museum  to  this  Pacific  Coast  that  I  trust  the 
University  of  California  will,  in  every  legitimate  way, 
promote  and  foster  the  organization  of  a  similar  institution 
in  San  Francisco.  It  would  be  one  of  the  broadest  means 
of  giving  aid  and  information  of  inestimable  value  to  every 
student  and  to  every  industry  and  profession  on  this  Coast. 
At  this  particular  period  many  influences  conspire  to  make 
its  realization  possible.     *     *     *     * 

THE  INCEPTION  AND  OEGANIZATION  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  had  its  origin 
in  the  successful  movement  of  a  few  large-minded  and 
far-seeing  citizens  to  secure  the  vast  exhibits  of  natural 
products  brought  from  the  many  countries  represented  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  in  1893. 

These  collections  were  presented  to  the  municipality  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  good  faith  of  that  city  was  pledged 
to  their  proper  care. 

This  good  faith  has  been  shown  b}'  repeated  appropria- 
tions of  large  sums  of  money  to  insure  their  proper  instal- 
lation and  to  promote  the  development  of  the  work  of  the 
institution. 

From  the  outset  it  was  recognized  that  this  work  which 
had  thus  originated  in  international  cooperation  should  be 
of  a  national  and  international  character.  And  in  order 
that  this  large  idea  should  be  carried  out  the  City  Councils 
of  Philadelphia  organized  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  June  15,  1894;  and  at  the  same  time  a  board  of 
trustees  was  created.  This  board  was  composed  of  twenty 
members,  comprising  the  highest  officials  of  the  State  and 
of  the  city,  and  distinguished  citizens.  Immediately  there- 
after an  advisory  board  was  established,  composed  of  official 
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delegates  from  the  leading  commercial  bodies  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  our  sister  republics.  Without  a 
single  exception  the  invitation  to  leading  commercial  bodies 
in  all  parts  of  this  continent  was  accepted.  In  this  board 
there  are  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  foreign  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  domestic  organizations  represented:  the 
several  foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors  at  Washington 
are  members. 

This  advisory  board  holds  an  annual  meeting  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  at  the  museum  building,  in  the  month  of 
June.  It  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  museum  in  order  to  promote  its  development, 
and  to  foster  the  efficiency  of  its  service  for  the  interests  of 
commerce.     It  elects  its  own  officers. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  MUSEUM. 

This  institution  has  now  in  its  service  one  hundred  and 
seventj'-five  persons,  but  it  is  not  dependent  in  any  sense 
on  profit-making  for  its  maintenance.  It  has  a  reasonable 
membership  for  which  the  charge  is  now  $100  per  annum; 
and  for  special  reports  only  the  actual  cost  of  compilation 
is  charged.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  has  been  generous 
in  the  gift  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  permanent  build- 
ings, and  in  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  museum. 
From  time  to  time  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
National  Government  have  extended  financial  aid.  In  five 
years,  ending  August,  1899,  the  Government,*  the  State, 
and  the  city  have  given  a  total  of  $1,065,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  organization,  the  collection  of  samples,  and 
the  erection  of  buildings.  Up  to  this  date  the  city  has 
deeded  to  the  museum  ninety  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
permanent  buildings  are  to  be  erected. 

At  the  inception  of  this  institution  the  management  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  believing  the  museum 
was  destined  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  development 

*Last  session  Congress  appropriated  $350,000.00  for  the  Exposition 
buildings,  etc. 
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of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  leased  their  former 
general  offices  to  the  museum  for  five  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  one  dollar.  This  building  contains  more  than 
one  hundred  rooms,  with  a  floor  space  of  over  200,000 
square  feet. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  museum,  now  under  construc- 
tion in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  comprise  three  large  four- 
story  edifices  with  connecting  buildings.  The  institution 
is  entirely  free  from  indebtedness. 

THE  SPECIFIC  WORK  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

The  museum  was  designed  in  the  first  place  as  an  insti- 
tution for  the  advancement  of  international  trade,  and  its 
development  has  followed  the  broad  lines  which  experience 
has  shown  to  lead  most  directly  to  the  end  desired. 

A  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  trade  in 
a  foreign  market  must  first  know  in  specific  terms  the 
character  and  value  of  that  market.  Granted  that  its  trade 
will  repay  the  effort  of  securing  it,  he  must  know  exactly 
what  the  market  requires,  what  it  can  offer  in  return,  what 
are  the  business  houses  to  deal  with,  and  what  are  the 
conditions  on  which  business  is  customarily  carried  on. 

The  museum  contains  collections  which  supply  these 
various  requirements.  In  the  present  building  they  are 
classified  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Rmv  Products: 

(a)  Geographic  arrangement  of  collections.  (This 
is  the  arrangement  that  the  student  prefers.) 

(6)  Monographic  arrangement  of  collections.  (This 
is  the  arrangement  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  trader 
more  particularly  desire.) 

(2)  Manufactured  Articles: 

These  are  arranged  in  lines  of  manufacture. 

Raw  products  geographically  arranged. — In  this  arrange- 
ment the  raw  products  collections  show  at  a  glance  what  is 
produced   in   any  given   country,  and  what   that  country 
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has  to  offer  by  way  of  return  trade.  If,  for  example,  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer  wishes  to  inform  himself  upon 
the  Mexican  trade,  he  will  find  in  the  Mexican  department 
of  the  museum  samples  of  the  hennequin  or  sisal  hemp,  the 
maguey,  ramie,  and  other  commercial  fibres;  the  hides, 
wools,  cottons,  gums,  resins,  ores,  tobaccos,  coffees,  woods, 
drugs,  etc.,  of  Mexico,  and  their  locations. 

Monographic  collections. — If  the  merchant  is  interested 
in  one  particular  line  of  raw  products,  such  as  tanbarks, 
dye-stuffs,  oils,  kaolins,  seeds,  etc.,  he  will  find  collections 
of  each  class,  in  which  the  products  of  all  the  world  are 
brought  together  for  comparison. 

Technical  laboratory. — The  collections  of  raw  products 
are  made  practically  useful  by  the  scientific  and  technical 
laboratories  of  the  museum,  where  complete  tests  are  made 
with  special  reference  to  the  industrial  value  of  any  given 
product.  The  usefulness  of  this  method  is  well  established 
in  many  countries,  and  merchants  are  continually  sending 
samples  of  exportable  products  in  order  that  the  museum 
may  report  upon  their  suitableness  for  the  American 
market. 

Collections  of  manufactured  articles. — Having  shown  the 
producing  capacity  of  any  given  country,  the  museum 
shows  also  the  consuming  capacity  hy  collections  of  the 
goods  that  are  the  most  salable.  These  are  actual  samples 
of  what  is  in  the  markets,  selected  with  great  care  by  the 
expert  agents  of  the  museum.  Textiles,  hardware,  clothing, 
household  goods,  cutlery,  provisions,  etc., — everything  that 
is  imported — are  represented  in  these  sample  collections. 
With  each  sample  is  found  attached  full  information  as  to 
place  of  manufacture,  the  market  (special  or  general), 
price,  terms  of  sale,  distribution,  etc. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  ENTORMATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  museum 
is  the  bureau  of  information  which  gathers,  classifies,  tabu- 
lates, and  circulates  the  trade  and  commercial  knowledge 
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of  most  of  the  countries  up  to  date.  This  is  the  feature  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  American  manufacturer,  merchant, 
producer,  and  ship  owner. 

The  foreign  connections  of  the  bureau  are  very  exten- 
sive and  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  It  maintains 
independent  relations  with  nearly  two  thousand  foreign 
banks  in  trade  centres,  with  many  reporting  agencies,  with 
the  United  States  Consular  Service  (under  special  instruc- 
tions from  the  National  Government) ,  and  with  a  very 
large  number  of  special  correspondents;  and,  in  addition, 
it  possesses  the  privilege  of  the  sole  American  rights  to  the 
confidential  reports  of  the  associated  foreign  banks  of 
England.  These  sources  of  information,  many  of  which 
are  exclusive,  are  supplemented  by  trade  journals,  com- 
mercial and  shipping  gazettes  from  all  ports,  government 
and  local  reports  from  all  countries,  and  by  directories,  so 
that  the  bureau  becomes,  in  fact,  the  most  extensive  and 
best-organized  foreign  commercial  agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  gi-eatly  superior  to  any  similar  organization  in 
the  world. 

The  bureau,  through  its  representatives,  is  kept  fully 
advised  as  to  the  names  and  standing  of  business  houses, 
merchants,  and  buyers  the  world  over;  trade  opportunities, 
requirements  of  the  markets,  goods  sold  by  manufacturers 
in  other  countries,  with  prices,  terms  of  sale,  banking  and 
exchange,  freight  rates,  tariffs,  packing,  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  all  other  matters  of  commercial  interest. 

For  members  who  wish  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of 
this  work  and  to  follow  it  up  by  a  systematic  effort  to 
secure  foreign  trade,  there  has  been  arranged  a  regular 
service  which  includes: 

Frequent  reports  on  trade  conditions  in  foreign  markets, 
with  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  the  particular  line  of 
goods  or  manufactures  in  which  the  members  are  interested; 
showing  the  character  of  the  goods  in  use  in  any  country, 
the  country  from  which  imported,  the  names  of  foreign 
manufacturers,    the    price    at    the   factory,    the    quantity 
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imported  annually,  the  transportation  charges  from  the 
country  of  origin  compared  with  similar  charges  from  the 
United  States,  the  duties,  the  manner  of  packing,  and  the 
names  of  possible  buj^ers;  the  financial  standing  of  foreign 
business  houses;  answers  to  anj^  inquiries  that  will  help 
members  to  introduce  their  goods  into  foreign  markets; 
special  communications  to  acquaint  members  with  trade 
opportunities  meriting  prompt  attention.  Through  its  inti- 
mate relations  with  foreign  governments,  trade  organiza- 
tions, and  business  houses,  the  bureau  is  able  to  keep  close 
watch  upon  new  enterprises  abroad,  and  to  notify  members 
of  calls  for  bids  on  work  of  public  or  private  construction, 
and  of  chances  for  the  introduction  of  American  goods; 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  desirable  points  for  the 
location  of  foreign  agencies,  and  concerning  houses  and 
individuals  who  may  be  best  fitted  to  act  as  agents,  and 
methods  by  which  any  line  of  trade  may  be  most  success- 
fully introduced  and  maintained.  This  important  work  is 
done  by  special  conference  or  correspondence  with  each 
member  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

As  a  means  of  easy  reference  the  bureau  keeps  up  a 
Card  Index  Cabinet  which  contains  a  selected  and  classified 
list  of  prominent  importers  and  merchants  handling  the 
goods  sold  by  members.  Each  name  is  on  a  separate  card, 
and  the  card  contains  sufficient  information  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  firm,  with  its  history  and  standing 
(verified  by  the  houses  themselves  and  the  museum's 
correspondents).  The  cards  are  arranged  bj'  countries 
and  subdivided  by  cities;  they  may  be  used  to  supply 
various  special  lists  of  buyers  in  any  market,  and  by  their 
use  as  complete  and  systematic  work  can  be  done  in  any 
foreign  field  as  is  possible  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  place  the  names  of  American  business  houses 
where  they  will  reach  the  eyes  of  the  important  and  reliable 
buyers  in  foreign  countries,  the  museum  uses  card  index 
files  containing  specially  printed  cards  giving  the  names  of 
the  houses  and  descriptions  of  their  goods.     These  cabinets 
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have  been  placed  in  charge  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  United  States  consulates  in  forty-four 
cities  of  twenty-four  countries. 

The  charge  to  members  for  the  various  services  is  based 
upon  the  estimated  cost  of  compiling,  copying,  and  mailing 
reports.  These  fees  are  not  intended  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  museum. 

The  services  of  the  museum  are  always  at  the  disposal  of 
foreign  merchants,  producers,  and  customers  for  obtaining 
information  concerning  American  goods  and  firms,  or  the 
establishment  of  commercial  connections.  Services  of  this 
character  are  conducted  confidentially,  impartially,  and 
without  charge. 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  commercial  reports  fur- 
nished by  the  museum  are  exemplified  by  the  summary  of 
one  week's  work  taken  at  random  from  the  files  of  the 
institution : 

Report  of  the  Compiling  Department. 

Number  of  inquiries  answered: 

Domestic 109 

Foreign  29 

138 

The  foreign  inquiries  were  from  twenty-three  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  North  America,  South  America,  and  Australia. 

The  number  of  regular  reports  to  members 415 

The  number  of  subjects  covered  by  these  reports 83 

The  extent  of  the  bureau  itself  is  further  shown  by  the 
number  of  departments  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  each :  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, with  thirty-five  employees  in  the  central  office  and 
65,000  foreign  agents  and  correspondents;  the  Compiling 
Department,  with  twenty-five  employees  who  are  experts  in 
their  various  lines  of  trade.  They  collate  and  distribute 
the  reports  received  from  abroad,  issue  the  special  reports 
to  members,  handle  a  daily  service  of  immediate  news 
items  of  value  to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters, 
and    supply   a   press   syndicate   with    general   descriptive 
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information;  the  Library  and  Translating  Department,  for 
securing  the  world's  supply  of  commercial  data  in  print 
and  for  the  translation  of  members'  foreign  correspondence; 
the  Filing  and  Mailing  Department,  which  employs  ten 
experts  who  handle  a  correspondence  as  high  as  100,000 
communications  monthly;  the  Printing  Department,  which 
employs  fifteen  persons  and  uses  three  electric  presses, 
binding,  cutting,  stapling,  and  other  machines.  It  has  a 
monthly  record  of  850,000  impressions;  the  Stenographic 
and  Typewriting  Department,  with  upwards  of  thirty 
experts;  the  Foreign  Trades  Directories,  which  is  a  special 
section  that  comprises  the  directories  for  the  large  cities  and 
country  districts  of  over  forty  countries,  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  being  covered.  These  directories  are  open 
to  inspection  by  members,  but  for  reports  the  bureau  does 
not  depend  upon  these  directories  but  on  its  foreign  lists 
verified  by  its  own  agents,  correspondents,  and  the  firms 
themselves.  In  rare  instances  where  the  character  of  the 
report  calls  for  a  general  trade  list,  these  are  uniformly 
taken  from  local  directories  published  in  the  country  in 
question;  and  are  never  gathered  from  gazeteers,  com- 
mercial annuals,  or  similar  publications  of  a  general  nature. 

The  museum  contains  200,000  samples  of  articles  of 
foreign  commerce  with  which  similar  American  lines  must 
compete  in  the  open  market.  The  exhibits  of  natural 
products  of  other  countries  of  possible  value  in  American 
industries  reach  about  250,000.  The  space  occupied, 
ground  measurement,  is  200,000  square  feet,  but  it  should 
be  much  larger  and  better  lighted. 

The  library  receives  1,420  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
and  technical  periodicals;  and  under  the  head  of  com- 
mercial publications  has  upon  its  shelves  1,260  books  and 
17,250  pamphlets  in  eighteen  languages. 

The  number  of  foreign  correspondents,  representatives, 
and  traveling  agents  sending  regular  reports  and  informa- 
tion is  378;  foreign  correspondents  sending  frequent  data, 
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700;  foreign  trade  organizations  connected  with  the 
museum,  250;  domestic  ditto,  150;  banks  and  bankers  in 
correspondence  with  the  bureau,  1,604;  American  consuls 
with  whom  regular  correspondence  is  maintained,  364; 
consuls  of  foreign  countries,  300. 

Foreign  firms,  verified  and  classified  for  subscribers' 
use,  25,000.  The  number  of  separate  lines  of  trade  now 
covered  by  specific  data,  constantly  renewed  and  extended, 
is  480. 

This  resume  gives  in  very  brief  outline  the  greatness 
of  the  work  which  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is 
doing  for  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  United  States ; 
but  the  museum  management  has  brought  the  exhibits  and 
the  commercial  and  technical  data  to  such  a  state  of  com- 
pleteness that,  without  inspection  and  study,  the  extent 
and  value  of  its  collections  and  information  cannot  be 
thoroughly  comprehended. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  A  PROPOSED  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  AND 
BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION.* 

The  anticipated  expansion  of  trade  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
suggests  the  advantages  of  the  establishment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  a  Commercial  Museum  similar  in  scope  and  purpose 
to  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  and  affiliated  there- 
with. The  establishment  of  such  a  museum  was  part  of 
the  original  plan  of  the  College  of  Commerce.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  connection  of  such  a  museum  and  bureau  with 
the  State  University  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  The 
following  outline  of  a  tentative  plan  is  submitted  for 
consideration : 

Objects :  —  {l)  To  collect  and  exhibit  all  those  raw 
products  of  foreign  countries  which  might  be  useful  in 
American  manufactures.  The  raw  products  collected 
should  be  properly  analyzed  and  examined,  and  reports  on 
their  properties  for  manufacturing  purposes  prepared. 

*  Submitted  to  the  President  of  the  University  by  Carl  C.  Plehn. 
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(2)  To  collect  for  the  use  of  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants  accurate  and  complete  information  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  market  for  all  American  products  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

Government: — The  government  must  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  ensure  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of  the 
management.  A  suspicion  that  the  organization  is  to  be 
used  for  private  gain  will  destroy  its  usefulness.  To  ensure 
this  the  title  should  vest  in  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. But  the  immediate  supervision  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  smaller  body;  the  composition  of  which  is  a 
matter  for  careful  consideration. 

Management: — A  manager  appointed  by  the  governing 
body  should  appoint  and  control  all  assistants.  The 
University  departments  should  be  utilized  so  far  as  possible, 
especially  for  the  work  of  examining  and  analyzing  the 
exhibits. 

Membership: — The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
seems  to  afford  a  model  for  the  regulation  of  membership. 
Any  manufacturer  or  merchant  in  the  United  States  may 
become  a  member  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee. 
While  the  endeavor  should  be  made  to  make  the  museum 
eventually  self-supporting,  yet  all  the  funds  obtainable 
should  be  spent  in  the  work.  Members  must  be  assured 
that  no  profit  is  made  from  their  fees,  which  should  not  be 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  information. 
All  members  should  receive  in  like  degree,  freely,  any  and 
all  of  the  information  that  can  be  obtained.  An  extra 
charge  proportionate  to  the  expense  incurred  should  be 
made  for  special  reports  of  an  unusual  character. 

Affiliations: — For  mutual  advantage  the  museum  should 
be  affiliated  with  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
and  with  any  similar  organization  that  may  be  established 
elsewhere.  The  terms  of  such  affiliation  should  ensure 
the  complete  interchange  of  information  and  exhibits  and 
a  division  of  the  field  of  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
so   far   as   possible    any    duplication   of   expenses.      The 
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Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  has  already  expressed  a 
willingness  to  affiliate  in  such  a  way  with  a  museum 
established  here,  and  the  exact  terms  of  such  affiliation 
can  be  easily  arranged  by  negotiation. 

Expenses: — With  the  information  now  on  hand  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  expenses.  Enough 
is  known,  however,  to  warrant  the  statement  that  less  than 
$25,000  per  annum  would  be  insufficient  and  that  for  every 
increase  above  that  sum  the  advantages  afforded   would  .;,:f 

increase  in  more  than  like  proportion.  A  more  exact 
determination  of  the  indispensable  annual  income  can  be  , 

obtained   by   consultation   with   the    management   of   the  ' 

Philadelphia  Museum.  Besides  an  assured  annual  income, 
the  museum  will  require  a  large  building  centrally  located  -.^ 

and  well-ligli':9d.  s 

Sources  of  Income: — In  view  of  the  present  weakness  .'| 

of  manufacturing  industries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  it  will  '/| 

probably  be  some  years  before  the  museum  can  be  self- 
supporting.  Some  other  source  must  be  appealed  to  for 
the  expenses  of  establishment  and  for  support  during  the 
first  five  years. 

First  Steps: — The  preliminary  work  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  successful  working  plan  will  require  time 
and  money.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  financial  support  is 
assured,  an  agent  should  be  sent  from  here  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  to  study  the  form  of  their  organization, 
and  to  prepare  a  plan.  After  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
and  a  suitable  building  obtained,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  some  competent  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  details  of  organization  and  work. 
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ON    THE    METHOD    OF   ENGLISH   STUDY   IN 
SECONDARY   SCHOOLS.* 


By  Cornelius  Beach  Bradley. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow- Teachers:  My  topic  as 
announced  is  The  Method  of  English  Study  in  Second- 
ary Schools;  but  at  the  very  start  I  wish  to  put  myself 
right  in  this  matter,  by  stating  my  firm  conviction  that  no 
such  thing  as  the  method  of  English  exists;  that  there  is  no 
such  definite,  concrete,  communicable  entity  anj^where  to  be 
found.  Of  methods  there  are  many,  more  or  less  successful 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  developed  them;  but  none 
that  can  be  safely  prescribed  and  copied.  The  method  of 
English  is  an  ideal,  like  that  other  ideal  of  the  perfect  prose 
style,  suitable  for  all  authors  and  all  purposes.  But  style 
is  the  perfect  adjustment  of  expression  to  the  particular 
thought,  mood,  and  personality  of  a  certain  author,  and  as 
such  cannot  be  copied.  There  are  therefore  many  literary 
styles,  each  admirable  in  its  own  place,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  one  whose  expression  it  is;  and  there  are  many 
methods  of  teaching  which  may  be  admirable  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  made  them  their  own. 

Ideals  of  this  sort  are,  in  fact,  adjustments  rather  than 
plans  or  schemes.  Every  method  of  teaching  involves,  at 
least,  a  four-fold  adjustment  between  teacher,  pupil, 
material  of  study,  and  the  end  in  view.  If  we  may  consider 
the  last  term  as  fixed,  we  have  still  what  the  mathematicians 


*  An  address  at  the  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Institute,  April  12,  1899. 
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would  call  an  equation  of  three  variables.  Taking  up  these 
three  variables  separately,  we  shall  find  that  teachers— good 
and  competent  teachers — vary  so  much  in  tastes,  sympathies, 
habits  of  thought,  and  in  all  the  features  of  personality, 
that  we  cannot  lay  down  any  clear  law  for  the  adjustment 
on  their  side;  things  which  are  easy  for  one  are  utterly 
impossible  for  another.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  classes 
and  of  individual  pupils.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
material  of  English  study,  we  find  that  every  separate  piece 
of  literature  calls  for  a  different  treatment.  Adjustment  of 
method  on  these  lines,  therefore,  is  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  profitable  discussion  here.  It  must  in  any  event  be  left 
very  largely  to  be  worked  out  as  the  tact  and  the  genius  of 
competent  teachers  shall  in  each  case  determine. 

But  turning  now  to  the  fourth  item,  the  end  in  view,  we 
find  that  it  gives  us  the  key  to  all  these  other  adjustments. 
What  are  the  ends  of  English  instruction?  They  are  three: 
knowledge,  inspiration,  utterance.  It  maybe  said  that  these 
are  the  general  ends  of  all  education;  and  in  a  sense  this 
is  true.  But  the  special  opportunities  and  needs  of  English 
instruction  serve  greatly  to  limit  and  differentiate  these 
general  ends.  Thus  knowledge — information,  acquisition 
of  the  data  of  thought— is  fundamental  and  common  to  all 
departments  of  instruction.  But  the  particular  kind  of 
data  furnished  by  the  study  of  literature  is  unique.  The 
mathematics  acquaint  us  with  certain  primary  conceptions 
of  space  and  magnitude.  Physical  science  informs  us  con- 
cerning matter  and  force.  Languages  give  us  the  elements 
and  the  laws  of  expression  in  words.  But  literature  reveals 
to  us  facts  of  an  entirely  different  order — knowledge  of 
spiritual  states  and  activities,  of  the  play  of  the  human 
heart  and  imagination;  and  this  calls  for  a  method  and 
treatment  of  its  own,  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
others. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  item  of  knowledge  the 
discipline  of  the  English  course  is  thus  sharply  distinguished 
from  other  disciplines,  still  more  is  it  distinguished  in  the 
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item  of  inspiration,  sympathy,  the  awakening  of  tlie  spiritual 
and  emotional  nature.  Within  the  school  literature  has  this 
field  almost  wholly  to  itself;  except  in  so  far  as  history 
with  its  noble  characters  and  enthusiasms  may  touch  it  upon 
one  side,  and  music  with  its  lyric  rapture  may  touch  it  upon 
the  other.  How  to  deal  with  this  central,  vital  element  of 
the  English  discipline,  and  still  not  debase  and  weaken  it 
into  sentimentalism,  gush,  or  hypocritical  pretense  of  feel- 
ing; and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  kill  it  altogether  with  the 
hard  edge  of  a  rigid  formalism — is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  this  whole  subject.  The  teacher  himself  needs 
here  to  be  very  surely  and  justly  balanced.  And  the  two 
sexes,  doubtless,  need  different  treatment,  so  as  not  to  over- 
emphasize the  natural  tendency  of  each,  but  to  make  sure 
in  each  case  that  the  complementary  discipline  and  insight 
is  not  missed; — that  the  girls  get  the  firm  grasp  of 
knowledge  and  clear  thinking  needful  to  support  their 
quicker  sympathies  and  enthusiasms ;  and  that  the  boys  fail 
not,  through  hardness  or  formalism,  of  the  softening  and 
civilizing  influence  of  true  feeling. 

And,  lastly,  the  discipline  of  utterance  must  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  knowledge  and  the  awakening  feeling 
which  the  other  two  disciplines  afford.  It  must  do  this, 
not  because  utterance  is  an  easy  and  convenient  test  of 
acquisition,  nor  even  because  through  it  alone  the  pupil 
can  become  truly  and  completely  human — an  articulate- 
speaking  creature, — but  quite  as  much  for  its  reaction  upon 
the  man  himself,  that  utterance  may  quicken  and  clarify 
both  thought  and  feeling.  On  this  point  much  has  been 
said  in  recent  discussion,  and  needs  not  to  be  repeated  here. 

These  then,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  guiding  stars  of 
method  in  the  teaching  of  English.  And  permit  me  to 
remark  in  passing  that  I  distinguish  between  the  discipline 
of  studying  literature,  and  that  other  discipline  of  reading, 
whether  undertaken  at  one's  own  instance,  or  as  an  auxiliary 
and  supplement  to  study  proper.  To  the  latter  discipline, 
of  course,  much  more  vagueness  aud  laxity  is   properly 
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permitted.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  never  seemed  to  me 
wise  to  confound  the  two  disciplines  by  including  them 
together  in  a  required  course  of  study.  A  safer  plan  would 
be  to  include  in  the  requirement  those  works  only  which 
are  to  be  studied,  and  to  leave  the  reading  to  be  suggested 
by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  more  accurately  of 
the  possibilities  and  the  needs  of  individual  eases. 

I  began,  you  will  remember,  by  saying  that  the  method 
of  English  does  not  exist.  But  a  method  which  so  deals 
with  literature  as  to  secure,  first  of  all,  a  knowledge  of  its 
masterpieces  that  shall  be  clear-cut,  vivid,  vital,  avoiding 
the  whirlpool  of  vague  impressionism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  deadly  rock  of  hard,  mechanical  formalism  on  the 
other;  a  method  which  secures  to  the  young  spirit  an 
inward  quickening  of  imagination  and  feeling  that  shall  be 
real  and  genuine ;  which  secures  to  knowledge  and  to  feel- 
ing such  expression  as  shall  stimulate  and  clarify; — a 
discipline  in  which  knowledge  gives  the  firm  basis  for 
feeling  and  utterance,  while  feeling  warms  and  humanizes 
knowledge  and  expression,  and  expression  reacts  upon  both 
the  others— such  a  discipline,  I  think  may  well  be  called 
the  method  of  English  instruction. 
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Authorities  are  agreed  upon  the  following  points  relating 
to  the  stone  to  be  used  in  making  macadam  roads: 

The  macadam  stone  when  ready  for  use  should  be  in 
small,  sharp,  angular  fragments,  as  nearly  uniform  in  size 
as  practicable.  No  stones  larger  than  prescribed,  nor  any 
with  rounded  surfaces  should  be  introduced  into  the  mass, 
as  such  would  prevent  thorough  consolidation. 

Sizes  of  stone  all  the  way  from  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  greatest  dimension  to  two  and  one-half  inches  are  advo- 
cated by  different  road  engineers.  The  smaller  sizes  are 
more  readily  consolidated  by  rolling  in  making  the  road, 
and  are  sooner  brought  to  a  smooth  surface. 

If  the  stone  thus  called  for  be  carefully  laid  and  rolled 
it  will  be  compacted  into  a  solid  mass,  having  an  even, 
hard,  and  inelastic  surface. 

The  quality,  also,  of  the  stone  should  be  uniform;  as 
otherwise  the  road  covered  with  it  will  soon  become 
unequally  worn  at  different  points,  and  depressions  will 
appear  in  those  places  where  the  stone  is  softest. 

To  be  durable  on  the  surface  of  a  road  it  should  be  very 
hard  and  tough:  hard  in  order  that  it  shall  resist  very 
strongly  any  distortion  of  shape;  tough,  that  it  shall  resist 
heavy  blows  without  suffering  fracture;  and  it  should  be, 
while  slightly  elastic,  exceedingly  cohesive. 

The  qualities  of  toughness  and  resistance  to  abrasion 
are  more  important  to  road  metal  than  hardness  and  resis- 
tance to  crushing.     A  stone  may  be  hard,  and  yet  be  brittle 
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and  easily  pounded  into  dust;  or,  it  may  resist  crushing  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  wear 
away  quickly  by  abrasion  from  the  grinding  action  of 
wheels. 

If  the  stone  be  too  soft,  it  will  soon  be  crushed  under 
the  heavy  loads  coming  upon  it,  be  converted  into  dust, 
and  prove  defective  as  to  durability.  The  use  of  such 
macadam  material  speedily  results  in  a  very  muddy  or 
dusty,  disagreeable  road. 

The  stone  should  also  "weather"  well;  that  is,  resist 
satisfactorily  the  disintergrating  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  of  gases  contained  therein. 

The  less  water  the  stone  is  capable  of  absorbing  the 
better,  as  the  destructive  action  of  frost  will  correspond  to 
the  quantity  of  water  absorbed. 

The  best  authorities  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
thorough  tests  of  the  toughness,  resistance  to  abrasion, 
and  absorption  of  water  should  always  be  made  before 
selecting  the  particular  quarry  to  be  brought  into  use. 
Some  road  builders  require,  also,  tests  of  the  crushing  resis- 
tance;  but  such  tests  are  not  often  made. 

The  most  desirable  kinds  of  stone  are  those  which  may 
be  broken  only  with  much  difficulty.  The  basalts  and 
tough  trap  rocks,  particular  the  older  ones  geologically, 
which  contain  much  horneblende,  are  usually  excellent. 
Sienitic  granites,  involving  much  horneblende,  in  place  of 
felspar,  when  dense  and  dark  colored,  are  often  good. 

Hard,  tough,  crystalline  limestones  are  frequently  suit- 
able. 

Greenstone  is  variable  in  quality,  running  down  from 
excellent  in  some  cases  to  very  poor  in  others.  In  many 
instances  it  is  too  easily  broken  and  crumbled. 

Flints,  quartz,  and  silicious  stones  generally,  although 
hard  and  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere,  frost,  etc.,  are  not 
tough  enough,  and  frequently  are  very  brittle. 

The  ordinary  granites,  slates,  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones usually  are  inferior  materials,  being  too  soft;  so  that 
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while  affording  a  smooth  road  surface  soon  after  being  laid, 
they  are  quickly  rendered  slippery  in  wet  weather  and  dusty 
in  dry  seasons.  Moreover,  they  wear  away  rapidly  under 
the  action  of  heavy  loads. 

The  Need  of  the  Tests. — As  the  rock  used  for  macadam 
varies  a  great  deal  in  characteristics;  some  kinds  of  rock 
being  soft  and  others  hard,  some  brittle  and  others  tough, 
some  absorbing  a  large  percentage  of  water,  and  others 
absorbing  little  or  none,  it  is  necessary  to  have  tests  to 
determine  these  characteristics,  and  to  ascertain  how  they 
affect  the  use  of  the  rock  as  macadam.  A  good  test  should 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  rock  is  to  be  used.  The  best  test  would  be  to  lay  a 
stretch  of  road  with  a  given  kind  of  macadam,  subject  it  to 
the  traffic  which  it  would  be  actually  required  to  stand,  and 
thus  learn  how  it  would  endure  traffic;  but  in  most  cases 
this  is  impracticable. 

Probably  the  best  feasible  (or  practicable)  test  that  can 
be  successfullj'  applied  to  determine  the  quality  of  rock  for 
macadam  is  the  "Rattler  Test."  In  this  test  the  abrasion 
of  the  rocks  on  each  other  is  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
abrasive  action  of  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and  of  the  wheels 
of  the  wagons.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  this  idea  holds  true 
to  a  limited  extent  only;  but  the  test  seems  to  answer  very 
well  for  rock  that  is  to  be  used  on  streets  and  roads  where 
the  traffic  is  comparatively  heavy,  and  where  a  hard,  tough 
rock  is  required.  It  is  too  severe  to  applj'  to  rock  that  is 
to  be  used  where  the  traffic  is  light,  as  on  most  country 
roads.  There,  rock  which  is  not  so  hard  and  tough,  but 
which  possesses  good  cementing  qualities,  may  make  a  good 
smooth  surface,  and  wear  well  under  the  light  traffic  to 
which  it  is  subjected. 

The  "Absorption  Test"  is  used  to  determine  the  liability 
to  injury  of  the  road  from  freezing  and  thawing.  The 
more  water  the  rock  absorbs,  the  more  liable  the  road  is  to 
be  injured. 
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The  "Specific  Gravity  Test,"  although  giving  no  direct 
indication  of  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  rock,  is  useful  in 
showing  its  density .  Generally ,  the  densest  rocks  are  the  best . 

The  Rattler  Test. — The  rattler  with  which  the  tests  are 
made  is  shown  in  Plate  1.  It  is  an  iron  box,  hexagonal  in 
cross-section,  as  shown  by  the  plan  of  the  ends.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  2.     The  plan  of  the  sides  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  2. 
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The  rattler  is  divided  by  an  ii-on  partition  into  two  equal 
compartments.  One  of  the  plates  was  unbolted  and  taken 
off  when  rock  was  to  be  put  in  or  taken  out.  The  inside 
measurement  of  each  compartment  gives  fourteen  inches  by 
twenty  inches;  or  a  capacity  of  5.87  cubic  feet. 


/%7/<?  S 


The  speed  of  the  rattler  was  regulated  by  a  system  of 
cogwheels,  shown  in  Plate  3.  J.  is  a  cogwheel  keyed  to  the 
same  shaft  as  the  rattler.  It  is  turned  by  the  idler  B  which 
rotates  on  a  shaft  passing  through  the  "spider"  C.  The 
"spider"  is  fastened  to  the  frame  by  means  of  the  bolts  faaj. 
When  the  bolts  are  loosened  the  "  spider"  may  be  turned  on 
the  rattler  shaft  as  an  axis,  as  the  bolts  run  through  the 
slots  fhhj.  This  moving  of  the  "spider"  moves  the  idler  B 
up  and  down.  B  is  turned  by  the  cogwheel  D  which  is 
kej^ed  to  the  driving- pulley  shaft.  Four  different  cog- 
wheels may  be  used  at  B,  and  the  idler  B  is  a  double  cog- 
wheel, and  can  be  placed  at  two  different  points  on  the 
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"spider;"  so  that,  theoretically,  sixteen  different  speeds 
may  be  obtained;  but  actually,  owing  to  duplication  of 
speeds  and  to  some  combinations  which  cannot  be  used, 
only  about  eight  different  speeds  are  possible.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  rattler  were  numbered  by  a  mechanical  revolu- 
tion counter  attached  to  the  rattler  shaft. 

Before  making  the  tests  a  preliminary  test  was  made  to 
see  what  effect  different  weights  of  rock  placed  in  the  rattler 
would  have  on  the  per  cent.  lost.  Rock  of  the  same  kind 
was  placed  in  the  two  compartments,  100  pounds  in  one, 
and  125  pounds  in  the  other.  In  this  way  both  weights 
were  subjected  to  the  same  speeds,  and  other  conditions. 

N.  COMP.    S.  COMP. 
Pounds.    Pounds. 

Original  weight  of  rock 100.00  125.00 

Weight  at  the  end  of  500  revolutions 93.75  117.00 

Weight  at  the  end  of  3000  revolutions 82.50  102.75 

Weight  at  the  end  of  5000  revolutions 76.50  96.25 

Per  cent,  lost  in  500  revolutions 6.25  6.40 

Per  cent,  lost  in  3000  revolutions 17.50  17.80 

Per  cent,  lost  in  5000  revolutions 23.50  23.00 

Per  cent,  lost  in  last  4500  revolutions 18.40  17.70 


m 
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This  test  shows  that  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  the 
samples  made  little  difference  in  the  percentage  lost.  The 
small  difference  in  percentage  is  probably  due  in  great  part 
to  slight  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  rock  used. 

In  making  the  tests  a  speed  of  twenty-eight  revolutions 
per  minute  was  maintained  as  nearly  as  could  be.  It  varied 
somewhat  owing  to  the  difference  of  weight  of  rock  in  the 
rattler,  etc.  125  pounds  of  rock  was  used  for  the  tests 
whenever  we  had  that  amount  on  hand,  and  of  the  other 
samples  we  used  what  we  had.  The  tests  were  made  as  fol- 
lows: The  rock  was  weighed  to  the  nearest  one-quarter 
pound,  was  then  placed  in  the  rattler,  and  turned  through 
500  revolutions.  The  rock  was  then  taken  out  and  weighed 
again  and  put  back  in  the  rattler,  and  turned  through  4500 
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revolutions  more,   making  5000  revolutions  in  all.      The 
rock  was  then  taken  out  and  weighed  for  a  third  time. 

Absorption  and  Specific  Gravity  Tests. — In  making 
these  tests,  samples  taken  at  random  and  weighing  1000 
grams  or  more  were  used.  The  same  samples  were  used  for 
both  tests.  Since  the  least  reading  of  the  scales  used  was 
one-tenth  of  a  gram,  the  results  are  correct  to  one  one- 
hundreth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  absorption,  as  a  per  cent,  of  the  dry  weight,  is  the 
difference  in  weight  of  the  specimen  after  the  absorption  of 
water,  and  its  weight  when  divided  by  the  dry  weight.  The 
specific  gravity  is  the  weight  w^^ivided  by  the  difference 
of  the.^^' weight  and  the  weight  in  water. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  dry  weight,  wet 
weight,  and  weight  in  water  are  required  in  these  tests. 
They  were  found  as  follows:  The  samples  were  weighed, 
numbered  for  identification,  and  placed  in  an  oven  to  dry. 
This  first  weighing  was  not  used  in  the  calculations,  but 
served  as  a  check  on  the  wet  and  dry  weights.  The  sam- 
ples were  subjected  in  the  oven  to  a  temperature  of  110  to 
130  degrees  Cent,  for  at  least  ten  hours;  which  was  sufficient 
to  drive  off  all  moisture.  After  weighing  (this  being  the 
dry  weight)  they  were  immersed  in  water  for  four  weeks. 
In  that  time  practicallj'-  the  full  percentage  of  water  capable 
of  being  absorbed  is  taken  up.  The  specimen  was  then 
weighed  in  water  by  placing  it  in  a  can  which  was  immersed 
in  water,  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  from  the  scale.  The 
specimen  was  then  removed  from  the  water,  the  water  on 
the  surface  wiped  off,  and  the  specimen  weighed,  this  being 
the  wet  weight. 

All  samples  of  rock  used  in  the  latter  tests  were  passed 
through  a  2^-inch  ring,  and  were  retained  on  a  IJ-inch  ring. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  KIND,  CONDITION,  ETC.,  OF 
EOCKS  TESTED. 

Note. — The  numbers  used  for  rock  in  this  table  will  be  used  in  the 
succeeding  tables. 

1. — California  Improvement  Company,  1003i  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Quarry,  Laundry  Farm,  Alameda  County.  This  rock  is  probably  a 
volcanic  breccia,  altered  by  dynamic  action.  It  had  sharp  angular 
corners  and  was  already  crushed  to  the  required  size  when  received. 

2. — F.  A.  Steiger,  Vacaville,  Solano  County.  Quarry,  Vacaville. 
This  rock  is  a  dark  basalt  having  a  small  amount  of  cementing 
material  in  the  joints  and  cleavages.  It  was  sharp  and  angular  and 
broken  to  the  proper  size  when  received. 

3. — E.  R.  Thomason,  328  Montgomery  Street,  SanFrancisco.  Quarry, 
Cordelia,  Solano  County.  The  rock  is  a  fine  grained  blue  basalt.  It 
was  broken  by  hand  at  the  quarry  into  two  or  three  inch  cubes  and 
broken  by  hand  again  to  the  required  size  at  the  University. 

4. — Petaluma  Paving  Company,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County.  Quarry, 
Petaluma.  This  was  a  sharp  angular  basalt  rock,  which  was  broken  to 
required  size  when  received. 

5. — State  Quarry,  Folsom,  Sacramento  County.  This  rock  was 
received  through  the  kindness  of  C.  L.  Knight,  U.C.  '93.  It  is  an 
amphobolite  consisting  mostly  of  horneblende  with  a  small  amount  of 
feldspar,  and  was  received  in  large  pieces  that  were  broken  up  by 
hand  at  the  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 

6. — J.  T.  Cochran  &  Co.,  Oakland.  Quarry,  Iron  Rock  Quarry, 
north  of  Berkeley.  This  is  a  metamorphic  siliceous  rock  with  secondary 
calcite,  perhaps  an  eruptive.  The  rock  was  sharp  and  angular,  and 
was  broken  to  required  size  when  received. 

7. — Oakland  Paving  Company,  Central  Bank  Building,  Oakland. 
Quarry,  McAdam  Street,  near  Broadway,  Oakland.  This  rock  is  prob- 
ably a  metamorphic  sandstone,  with  secondary  veins  of  quartz  and 
calcite,  but  possibly  it  is  an  eruptive  rock.  The  rock  was  sharp  and 
angular  and  of  the  required  size  when  received. 

8. — Piedmont  Paving  Company,  Oakland.  Quarry,  near  Piedmont. 
This  rock  is  an  altered  sandstone,  mainly  quartz.  The  rock  received 
was  of  the  required  size  and  the  corners  were  sharp. 
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9. — City  of  Santa  Rosa.  Quarry,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  sample  of  rock  to  Mr.  N.  V.  V.  Smith,  City 
Engineer  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  is  a  trap  rock  with  sharp  angular  corners 
and  was  of  proper  size  when  received. 

10. — Gray  Brothers,  316  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Quarry, 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  rock  is  a  grayish  altered 
sandstone  containing  veins  of  caleite,  with  corners  more  or  less 
rounded.     It  was  of  the  proper  size  when  received. 

11. — Gray  Brothers,  316  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Quarry, 
Sansome  Street,  Telegraph  Hill.  This  rock  is  a  bluish  sandstone  and 
contains  veins  of  caleite,  with  comers  a  good  deal  rounded. 

12. — City  of  Eureka.  Quarry,  Eureka,  Humboldt  County.  This 
rock  was  received  through  the  kindness  of  W.  C.  Elsenore,  City 
Engineer.  This  rock  is  a  basic  eruptive  or  trap,  with  sharp  angular 
corners;  and  was  mostly  of  the  required  size  when  received. 

13. — P.  F.  Maloney,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  San  Mateo.  Quarry, 
Byrnes'  Stone  Quarry.  This  rock  is  a  metamorphic  limestone,  with 
sharp  angular  corners ;  and  was  of  the  required  size  when  received. 

14. — Benicia  Rock  Crushing  Company,  Benicia,  Solano  County. 
Quarry,  near  Benicia.  This  rock  is  an  old,  altered,  eruptive  rock,  or 
trap.  It  was  an  average  sample  from  three  or  four  strata,  and  was 
received  in  large  pieces  which  were  broken  to  the  required  size  at  the 
Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 

15. — I.  L.  Thurber,  465  Pacific  Avenue,  Santa  Cruz.  Quarry,  near 
Santa  Cruz.  This  rock,  an  old  crystalline  limestone,  was  received 
mostly  in  large  pieces  and  was  broken  by  hand  in  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory.  Owing  to  its  character,  this  rock  has  rather  blunt 
corners. 

16. — W.  E.  Miller,  Santa  Cruz.  Quarry,  near  Santa  Cruz.  This 
rock  is  also  an  old  crystalline  limestone,  but  with  fairly  sharp  corners, 
and  was  broken  to  the  required  size  when  received. 

17. — J.  A.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Pasadena.  Quarry, 
near  Pasadena.  This  rock  is  a  diorite,  and  was  received  in  large 
pieces  that  were  broken  to  the  required  size  by  hand  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

18. — P.  F.  Maloney,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  San  Mateo. 
Quarry,  Casey's  Quarry,  near  San  Mateo.  This  sample  is  an  altered 
silicious  rock  mainly  quartz,  with  sharp  angular  corners,  and  was  of 
the  required  size  when  received. 
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19. — A.  P.  Johnson,  Belmont,  San  Mateo  County.  Quarry,  near 
Belmont.  This  rock,  which  is  "chert,"  was  received  mostly  in  large 
pieces  and  was  broken  by  hand  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 

20. — Golden  Gate  Park  Quarry,  San  Francisco.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  rock  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Commission  and  to  J.  McLaren, 
Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  This  rock  is  also  a  "chert,"  and 
was  received  in  large  pieces  that  were  broken  by  hand  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

21.— Gushing,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  508  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Quarry,  Telegraph  Hill,  San  Francisco.  This  rock  is  an 
altered  sandstone  with  veins  of  calcite.  As  the  sample  received  was 
too  small  for  such  use,  no  rattler  test  was  made  on  this  rock. 

Note.— We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Louderback  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
the  Mineralogical  Department  of  the  University  of  California  for  the 
classification  of  the  different  samples  of  rock. 
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Table  No.  1.     Eattler  Tests. 


Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 
Lost  in 

Aver. 

No. 

of  Rock 

at 

at 

Lost  in 

Lost  in 

Last 

Speed. 

Used. 

500  Rev. 

5000  Rev. 

500  Rev. 

5000  Rev. 

4500  Rev. 

1 

125 

121.00 

111.50 

3.2 

10.8 

7.9 

28.0 

2 

125 

119.25 

109.25 

4.6 

12.6 

8.4 

28.6 

3 

125 

119.75 

109.50 

4.2 

12.4 

8.6 

28.0 

4 

125 

120.00 

106.75 

4.0 

14.6 

11.0 

28.8 

5 

125 

119.00 

104.75 

4.8 

16.2 

12.0 

28.3 

6 

125 

119.00 

103.25 

4.8 

17.4 

13.2 

28.6 

7 

100 

96.50 

83.50 

3.5 

16.5 

13.5 

28.5 

8 

125 

119.25 

101.50 

4.6 

18.8 

14.9 

28.3 

9 

125 

119.25 

100.50 

4.6 

19.6 

15.7 

29.0 

10 

125 

119.50 

97.75 

4.4 

21.8 

18.2 

28.7 

11 

125 

119.00 

96.50 

4.8 

22.8 

18.9 

28.7 

12 

123 

113.50 

89.00 

7.7 

27.6 

21.6 

28.5 

13 

125 

116.75 

87.50 

6.6 

30.0 

25.1 

28.7 

14 

125 

112.00 

82.25 

10.4 

34.2 

26.6 

28.8 

15 

125 

109.25 

71.25* 

12.6 

43.0t 

34.8t 

29.3 

16 

115 

100.75 

62.25 

12.4 

45.9 

38.2 

29.0 

17 

110 

73.50 

43.00 

33.2 

60.9 

41.5 

29.0 

18 

110 

64.00 

13.75 

41.8 

87.5 

78.5 

28.7 

19 

125 

56.75 

9.25* 

54.6 

92.6t 

83.71: 

29.3 

20 

75 

30.25 

4.00 

59.7 

94.7 

86.8 

29.0 

*  Weight  at  4500  revolutions. 

t  Per  cent,  lost  in  4500  revolutions. 

X  Per  cent,  lost  in  last  4000  revolutions. 
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Table  No.  2.     Absorption  Tests. 


Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Wet  Weight 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

before  Drying. 

after  Drying. 

after  Soaking. 

Less 
Dry  Weight. 

of  Water 
Absorbed. 

1 

2038.7 

2034.0 

2040.1 

6.1 

.30 

2 

1015.0 

1011.4 

1015.6 

4.2 

.42 

3 

2128.6 

2115.1 

2129.0 

13.9 

.66 

4 

1035.7 

1031.6 

1036.7 

5.1 

.49 

5 

1688.2 

1687.2 

1687.9 

1.0 

.06 

6 

1314.8 

1312.9 

1315.2 

2.3 

.18 

7 

1000.4 

998.5 

1001.8 

3.3 

.33 

8 

1383.5 

1380.4 

1385.8 

5.4 

.39 

9 

1090.9 

1083.2 

1105.7 

22.5 

2.08 

10 

2330.0 

2320.1 

2333.7 

13.6 

.59 

11 

2131.9 

2117.8 

2135.8 

18.0 

.85 

12 

1017.3 

1011.4 

1025.4 

14.0 

1.38 

13 

1183.2 

1182.2 

1185.1 

2.9 

.25 

14 

1953.2 

1912.7 

1973.0 

60.3 

3.15 

15 

1421.3 

1419.7 

1424.5 

4.8 

.34 

16 

1117.4 

1115.5 

1118.9 

3.4 

.30 

17 

1236.8 

1233.2 

1240.9 

7.7 

.62 

18 

1149.8 

1145.4 

1156.0 

10.6 

.93 

19 

1237.9 

1233.0 

1248.3 

15.3 

1.24 

20 

1867.1 

1909  8 

42  7 

2  2Q 

21 

1076.5 

1070.3 

1079.5 

9.2 

.86 

Table  No.  3.    Specific  Gravity  Tests. 


No. 

Weight 

Weight  in 

Weight 

Dry. 

Water. 

Wet 

1 

2034.0 

1268.0 

2040.1 

2 

1011.4 

655.5 

1015.6 

3 

2115.1 

1365.3 

2129.0 

4 

1031.6 

678.3 

1036.7 

5 

1687.2 

1122.6 

1687.9 

6 

1312.9 

894.1 

1315.2 

7 

998.5 

631.4 

1001.8 

8 

1380.4 

871.9 

1385.8 

9 

1083.2 

700.0 

1105.7 

10 

2320.1 

1471.1 

2333.7 

11 

2117.8 

1336.0 

2135.8 

12 

1011.4 

679.9 

1025.4 

13 

1182.2 

740.6 

1185.1 

14 

1912.7 

1159.2 

1973.0 

15 

1419.7 

897.3 

1424.5 

16 

1115.5 

705.2 

1118.9 

17 

1233.2 

789.2 

1240.9 

18 

1145.4 

709.0 

1156.0 

19 

1233.0 

764.1 

1248.3 

20 

1867.1 

1172.7 

1909.8 

21 

1070.3 

675.7 

1079.5 

Weight  Wet 

Less  Weight 

in  Water. 

772.1 

360.1 

763.7 

358.4 

565.3 

421.1 

370.4 

513.9 

405.7 

862.6 

799.8 

345.5 

444.5 

813.8 

527.2 

413.7 

451.7 

447.0 

484.2 

737.1 

403.8 


"Specific 

Gravity. 

(Dry.) 

2.63 

2.81 

2.77 

2.88 

2.98 

3.12 

2.70 

2.69 

2.67 

2.69 

2.65 

2.93 
2.66 
2.35 
2.69 
2.70 
2.73 
2.56 
2.55 
2.53 
2.65 
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Results  of  Tests. — In  5,000  revolutions  of  the  rattler, 
four  rocks  lost  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.,  nine  rocks  lost 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  and  eleven  rocks  lost  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Under  the  most  stringent  specifi- 
cations demanded  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  the  first 
four  are  Class  A  rock,  and  the  next  five  are  Class  B  rock. 
The  first  eleven  would  be  acceptable  in  San  Francisco  under 
their  specifications.  We  think  these  tests  show  that  the  last 
nine  rocks  will  be  suitable  for  light  traffic  only.  The 
density  of  the  rock  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
results  of  the  rattler  test. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, which,  upon  the  initiative  of  Wm.  Sproule,  Esq., 
General  Freight  Agent,  and  W.  G.  Curtis,  Esq.,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way,  furnished  free 
transportation  over  its  lines  for  most  of  the  rock  tested. 

The  tests  were  made  by  F.  E.  Frey  and  C.  H.  Towle, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Assistant  Professor 
H.  I.  Randall  and  Instructor  L.  E.  Hunt. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  macadam  paving  com- 
panies and  owners  of  stone  quarries  in  this  State  to  the 
fact  that  upon  the  receipt  from  any  of  them  of  samples, 
expenses  prepaid,  we  will  return,  free  of  charge,  a  certified 
report  of  the  results  of  the  tests  upon  the  macadam  stone. 
The  samples  should  be  strongly  and  carefully  sacked,  and 
addressed  as  indicated  above,  and  should  weigh  at  least  200 
pounds. 

Frank  SouL:g, 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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THE    COLLEGE    OF    COMMERCE    IN    ITS 

PRACTICAL    RELATION    TO 

BUSINESS  AFFAIRS.* 


By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 


I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  members  of  this  Association, 
because  I  believe  I  see  in  you  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  constituency  of  the  University  to  which  I 
belong.  In  a  large  measure,  gentlemen,  the  university  is 
dependent  upon  you  and  the  work  you  are  undertaking. 
You,  gentlemen,  are  in  a  large  measure  dependent  upon 
the  university  and  its  work.  The  day  has  passed  when 
the  university  existed  to  train  men  solely  for  a  certain 
narrow  list  of  vocations,  either  for  lives  of  leisure  as 
gentlemen's  sons,  or  to  professions  such  as  the  ministry, 
the  law,  medicine,  and  teachership.  The  university  has 
come  to  see — the  modern  university — that  it  has  to  do  with 
all  that  concerns  life  and  the  interests  of  life.  The  modern 
university  has  seen  the  vision  of  Peter  on  the  housetop, 
and  no  man  now  dares  call  anything  that  belongs  to  the 
divine  interests  of  human  life  either  common  or  unclean. 
The  university  belongs  to  the  world,  and  no  man  dare  set 
a  barrier  between  the  interests  of  human  life  and  the  work 
of  human  life,   and   the  university.     For  such  a  barrier 

♦Speech  by  President  Wheeler  at  the  second  annual  banquet  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  San  Francisco,  November  27,  1899. 
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would   be   to-day   unmeaning,   unreal,   and   nugatory.     A 
measure   of   the   success   of   the  university  is   established 
according  to  the  law  of  a  kingdom  that  is  not  dimly  seen  in 
cloudland,  like  the  visions  of  a  new  Jerusalem  let  down  out 
of  heaven,  but  according  to  the  law  of  right  and  the  ideal 
of  a  life  that  exists  among  men  here  to-day;   the  kingdom 
of  light— lo,  it  is  among  you!     That  is  the  university  idea; 
that  is  the  lesson  which  the  university  goes  forth  to  preach. 
The  university  has  as  its  mission  to  call  into  being,  to  lead 
out  to  action,  the  forces  that  throb  in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  ambitions  and  yearnings  of  commercial  and 
social  life.     It  is  not  a  question  of  the  university's  coming 
down   from   its   holy  mountain   to  bemire  itself  amongst 
the   activities   of   commerce,    of    mining,    of    field-tilling, 
of    trade;    but   it    is   a   question    of    how   the    university 
shall  lift  those  activities  that  swarm  in  the  mist  of  the 
lowlands,  without  perspective  of  ultimate  purpose,  without 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  things,  without  insight  into  the 
purposes  of  history,  without  knowledge  of  the  whence  or 
the  whither — how  it  shall  raise  these  with  itself  into  the 
uplands,  where  there  is  scope  and  outlook;   where  hillside 
and  field,  river  and  harbor,  shore  and  ocean,  yield  them- 
selves to  the  plan  of  the  great  map  which  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  things,  the  trend  of  things,  and  the  real  meaning 
of  things.     That,  gentlemen,  is  the  work  of  the  university— 
to  know  what  life  means,  to  put  meaning  into  life  and  the 
activities   of   life,    to    call    men   away   from   slavery— for 
slavery,  gentlemen,  is  not  reckoned  in  bonds  or  in  prison 
walls;    it  is  reckoned  in  terms  of  ignorance  and  of  the 
humdrum  rule  of  thumb.     The  university  grants  the  liberal 
education   that  makes  the  liberated  man.     Man   liberated 
from    ignorance   of   the   whence    and    the    whither,   from 
ignorance  of  the  plan  of  things,  ignorance  of  the    great 
flow   in    the    tides    of    human    affairs,    ignorance  of  the 
map  of  things.     The  university  seeks  to  lift  all  the  activi- 
ties of  men  into  the  upland.     It  seeks  to  touch  all  the 
activities  of  life  with  the  divine  touch  of  God,  which  shall 
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make  them  all  have  meaning  to  men,  meaning  in  accordance 
with  the  sum  of  things  and  in  terms  of  the  trend  of  things. 
That  is  why  the  university  has  the  right  to  have  a  school 
of  commerce. 

The  educated  engineer  is  a  liberally  educated  man  if  he 
is  able  to  face  a  situation,  to  control  conditions,  if  he 
knows  what  is  the  working  of  the  natural  forces  with  which 
he  deals,  so  that  he  is  not  staggered  at  a  new  combination 
of  obstacles.  He  controls,  and  not  the  forces.  That  is 
what  we  mean  by  a  liberated  man.  The  universitj'  has 
been  giving  you  civil  engineers  and  mechanical  engineers. 
All  the  great  electrical  works  of  this  country  to  day  are 
handled  by  university- trained  men.  We  have  in  our  insti- 
tution a  school  of  pharmac}-.  What  the  university  has 
done  for  the  craft  of  pharmacy  is  to  touch  that  common 
craft  of  mixing  medicines  with  a  vastly  higher  meaning 
than  it  used  to  have.  It  has  lifted  it  into  communion  with 
the  meaning  of  the  materials  and  the  forces  with  which  it 
has  to  deal. 

Germany  led  the  way  in  applying  what  the  university 
had  to  teach  to  commerce  and  commercial  problems.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  preeminence  which  Germany  has  in 
the  production  of  dye  stuffs.  And  yet  most  of  us  here  can 
remember  when  the  German  aniline  dyes  were  an  experi- 
ment, when  men  said  they  were  the  foolish  dream  of 
crack-brained  chemists  from  the  universities.  Most  of  us 
can  remember  Germany's  first  experiments  in  beet-root 
culture.  Men  said  that  was  a  vagary  of  university  men. 
You  go  out  to-day  into  the  nearer  East,  and  find  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  Turkey,  in  Greece — find  everywhere  the  German 
consul  as  a  trade  agent.  He  can  speak  the  language  of  the 
country.  If  he  is  in  Persia,  he  speaks  Persian.  If  he  is 
amongst  the  Afghans,  he  speaks  Afghan.  You  wonder 
why  that  is.  The  Berlin  seminaries  have  been  at  work 
for  ten  years,  according  to  a  consistent  plan,  preparing 
Germany  for  its  commercial  activity  of  to-day.  And  the 
broad   path   that   German    diplomacy  has   been   sweeping 
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down  across  southeastern  Europe,  across  Austria,  and  by- 
way of  Turkey  into  Asia  Minor,  opening  to  it  tlie  markets 
of  all  that  portion  of  the  world,  has  been  due  to  German 
university  thought  touching  with  magic  wand  the  common 
narrowness  and  sordidness  of  trade,  until  to-day  it  is  the 
dustpans  and  the  pitchers  and  the  dippers  and  the  toys  and 
the  clothespins  of  Germany  that  are  going  into  Asia  Minor 
and  bringing  back  wealth  into  Germany.  Germany  is 
to-day  a  prosperous  and  a  powerful  country,  because  she 
has  had  what  has  amounted  to  a  school  of  commerce  and  a 
school  of  consuls.  The  far-sight  of  the  present  German 
government  has  reached  further  than  that,  and  we  are 
feeling,  seeing,  the  influence  of  it  to-day. 

A  school  of  commerce  does  not  represent  any  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  our  University.  It  is  the  natural 
output  of  the  University;  the  prescience  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Rodgers  discerned  this  sixteen  years  ago,  when  in  a  com- 
mencement address  Mr.  Rodgers  told  this  State  what  it 
would  need,  how  the  time  and  the  conditions  were  coming 
that  would  call  for  an  institution  of  this  sort.  The  pre- 
science of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  most  intelligent 
ruler  in  Europe  to-day,  told  Germany  what  she  would  need. 
And  it  was  through  him  and  his  advisers  that  the  work  was 
begun  at  Berlin  ten  years  ago. 

A  school  of  commerce  is  a  simple  differentiation  out  of 
the  plan  of  the  university.  It  simply  is  a  differentiation  in 
the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  university,  which  is 
intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  display  what  the  regular 
university  courses  already  offer  applicable  to  the  subject; 
in  the  second  place,  to  lead  the  way  toward  a  proper  supple- 
menting of  what  is  already  done.  It  proposes  not  alone  to 
fill  men  with  knowledge,  not  to  dress  men  up,  for  men  who 
are  dressed  up  with  things  remain  dressed  up  as  they  may 
be,  either  dummies  or  scarecrows;  but  it  proposes  that  they 
shall  be  trained  in  subjects  which  will  naturally  lead  them 
into  the  practice  of  commercial  life,  as  agents  and  leaders 
of  commerce. 
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Is  there  a  need  for  such  a  departure  as  this  seems  to  be, 
at  the  University  of  California?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  is  amply  ripe  for  it.  That  is  why  we  appeal  to  you 
to-night  to  tell  us  how  we  shall  have  the  means  to  go  on 
with  the  work  that  is  making  insistent,  enormous  demands 
upon  us.  There  is  open  before  you,  gentlemen  of  San 
Francisco,  an  enormous  field  of  opportunity,  and  of 
responsibility.  The  ways  of  trade  have  been,  since  man 
was,  the  great  arteries  of  the  world.  Religion,  literature, 
arts,  sciences,  have  flourished,  in  great  measure,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  routes  which  trade  has  taken.  Wealth,  as 
the  foundation  of  opportunity  in  life,  has  conditioned  the 
arts,  literature,  and  science;  and  wealth  has  been  consoli- 
dated about  the  great  trade  routes.  From  time  out  of 
mind,  before  history  was,  men  have  gone  for  wealth  to  the 
place  where  humanity  is  packed  closest  together,  and  where 
industrial  activity  is  at  its  highest  tension — to  India  and 
China.  Men  have  not  changed  much.  We  have  electricity 
and  steam.  That  is  about  all  that  makes  the  world  of 
to-day  different  from  the  old  world.  We  are  men,  and  the 
lessons  of  human  ambition  and  human  greed  taught  by  the 
old  world  are  applicable  to  the  present.  China  and  India 
have  been  simply  the  great  high  reservoirs  from  which  the 
conduits  have  been  built,  and  the  conduits  are  the  trade 
routes. 

Look  at  the  map  to-day.  All  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  building  their  trade  routes.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
made  his  spectacular  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  railroad  that  Germans  are  going  to  build  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  paralleling  the  English  route  by 
the  Suez  Canal.  Look  at  the  North,  and  see  that  great 
stretch  of  railway  finding  its  way  over  toward  China  and  the 
Pacific,  making  Russia  now  a  factor,  because,  for  the  first 
time,  she  can  find  her  way  to  the  open  sea. 

Look  at  our  own  continent,  and  find  the  trade  routes 
pushing  their  way  westward,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Union  Pacific, 
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the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  all  of  them  pushing  to 
the  west  and  joining  with  lines  of  steamships  to  find  their 
way  still  toward  that  old  goal  which  the  caravans  sought, 
the  goal  of  the  far  East  and  the  riches  of  Cathay. 

California  has  gone  through  a  history  of  development. 
First,  it  sought  its  wealth  in  its  hillsides  and  mines,  then 
in  its  central  valleys,  and  suddenly,  lo,  it  has  discovered  an 
ocean.  The  ocean  is  yours.  As  surely  as  the  trade  routes 
find  their  way  toward  the  far  East,  so  surely  has  California 
a  first  part  to  play  in  the  great  work  that  the  next  century 
is  preparing  for  the  world.  You  cannot  change  the  fact, 
you  cannot  turn  back  the  shadow  that  advances  on  the  dial 
of  time.  You  can  only  rise  to  meet  the  call  which  the 
advancing  shadow  makes  upon  you.  And  it  is  "up  to  you," 
gentlemen  of  San  Francisco,  to  meet  your  opportunity. 
Will  you  let  Seattle  do  it,  when  you  have  the  better  harbor 
and  the  better  location  ? 

The  University  undertakes  to  help  you.  It  asks  you  to 
help  it.  It  is  a  great  institution,  full  of  hard  and  able 
workers,  thronged  with  students,  but  ill  supplied  with  the 
means  with  which  to  do  its  work.  I  have  no  lack  of  faith 
in  that  regard — you  and  the  State  of  California  will  provide 
the  means.  We  propose  to  tell  you  what  we  want,  and  we 
know  we  shall  have  what  we  want.  We  are  going  to  have 
there  a  school  which  shall  prepare  men  to  aid  you  in  finding 
out  what  the  world  wants.  Germany  has  sent  her  consuls 
into  the  outer  world  as  trade  agents.  You  never  found  a 
German  consul  in  a  city  of  Asia  Minor  who  was  appointed 
because  he  was  somebody's  man.  You  find  men  put  into 
places  by  the  German  government  because  they  have  been 
trained  to  the  work.  American  merchants  are  going  to 
find  out,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  that  we  have 
suddenly  become  an  exporting  rather  than  an  importing 
nation.  Most  of  our  merchants  who  have  hitherto  been 
racking  their  brains  about  how  to  keep  other  people's  wares 
out  of  their  market,  will  spend  the  rest  of  their  days,  I 
ween,  racking  their  brains  how  to  prevent  other  people 
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from  keeping  American  wares  out  of  their  markets.  And 
when  you  merchants  find  that  out,  as  you  are  going  to  do, 
as  the  merchants  of  a  good  many  cities  have  ah-eady  done, 
then  you  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  American  consul  should 
be  a  trade  agent,  that  he  should  know  the  country  to  which 
he  goes,  and  that  he  should  represent  something  besides 
politics. 

I  expect  that  healing  will  come  to  our  political  system 
very  much  as  it  came  to  England,  not  from  within,  but 
from  without.  Our  churches  have  been  purged  of  sloth 
and  indolence  by  having  to  do  missionary  work.  The 
missionary  work  has  reacted  upon  them.  And  I  fancy  that 
when  we  get  out  of  ourselves  a  little,  we  shall  be  refreshed 
and  uplifted  thereby.  Just  as  England  learned  civil  service 
reform  by  the  necessities  of  work  in  the  outer  world,  I 
expect  that  we  shall  learn  it.  We  shall  learn  it,  and  our 
merchants  will  insist  upon  it.  It  will  not  have  to  be  an 
artificial  matter  of  agitation  by  pale-faced  reformers,  but  it 
will  be  forced  upon  the  government  by  square-shouldered, 
deep-pocketed  merchants.  I  expect,  gentlemen,  that  civil 
service  reform  will  come  to  us  by  the  pressure  that  you  will 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  government.  We  have  got  to  go 
into  real  business  and  get  away  from  this  sport  of  politics. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  school  of  commerce 
and  its  needs  in  detail,  but  there  are  others  who  will  do 
that.  I  have  only  this  to  say  in  conclusion,  gentlemen  of 
San  Francisco:  We  have  a  great  work  before  us  in  this 
next  century  that  is  trudging  along  to  meet  us,  and  I  want 
you,  with  the  two  universities  of  this  State,  to  grab  hold  of 
this  twentieth  century,  restless,  turbulent  young  fellow  as 
he  is  likely  to  be,  and  take  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
hold  him  up  to  his  business. 
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PERSONAL  AND  POLITICAL  INTERFERENCE 

WITH    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND    AFFAIRS.* 


By  Geokge  C.  Pardee. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : —Theve  is  no 
more  honorable  and  honored  vocation  than  that  of  school- 
teacher. Upon  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  you  depends  the  proper  education  of  our 
sons  and  daughters;  and  upon  their  proper  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  life  depends  the  future  of  our  free  institutions. 
For,  from  those  who  pass  through  your  hands  must  come 
not  only  those  who  are  to  rule  and  govern,  but  also  those 
who  are  to  be  ruled  and  governed.  Not  only  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  intelligent  and  well-equipped  rulers  and  gov- 
ernors, but  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  educated  and  well- 
equipped  men  and  women  to  be  ruled  and  governed,  if  the 
free  institutions  and  the  personal  and  public  liberties  we 
now  enjoy  are  to  be  preserved  and  continued  to  future 
generations.  Any  influence,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
cripple  your  influence,  interfere  with  your  usefulness  in 
your  chosen  vocation,  or  divert  your  attention  from  the 
matters  you  have  in  hand,  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  Our  public 
schools  cost  us  much  in  dollars;    but  they  repay  us   an 

*A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Sacramento,  December  27,  1899. 
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hundred  fold  in  the  men  and  women  they  give  us  to  take 
our  places  in  the  body  politic,  and  administer  and  conduct 
our  public  and  private  affairs. 

As  President  Jordan  has  so  clearly  shown,  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  full  success  of  our  public  school  system  is 
the  blighting  influence  of  "practical"  politics,  which  strives 
to  substitute  for  natural  and  acquii'ed  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tions you  occupy  the  evil  power  of  the  professional  poli- 
tician, who  would  turn  the  schools  into  havens  of  rest 
for  the  friends  and  supporters  of  those  who  manipulate 
primaries  and  personally  conduct  conventions.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  politician  has  yet  gained  a 
position  of  such  great  command  in  our  public  schools  that 
he  cannot  be  easily  deposed;  and  I  pray  God  that  he  never 
may.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  common 
people  of  my  native  State  toward  the  institution  they  love 
so  well  and  support  so  handsomely.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  not  permit  so  grievous  a  wrong  to  be  perpe- 
trated upon  their  children  and  their  State. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  people  who  have  tried  and  are  now  trj'ing  to 
control  our  schools  for  their  own  benefit  and  the  benefit  of 
their  political  friends,  and  who  would,  if  they  could,  traffic 
in  positions  and  reward  political  services  by  appointments 
in  our  school  houses.  To  head  off  and  frustrate  these 
wicked  attempts  to  prostitute  and  cripple  our  schools 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  person  who  loves  his  country 
(native  or  adopted)  and  desires  to  see  it  prosperous,  free, 
and  independent. 

In  this  you  are  much  interested.  For  the  permanency 
of  your  positions  and  the  best  results  of  your  work  depend 
upon  the  sacredness  of  the  public  schools  from  the  attacks 
of  the  predatory  politician.  Your  best  work  can  be  given 
only  when  you  are  sure  that  devotion  to  your  duties,  and 
not  to  politics,  shall  be  the  rule  by  which  your  fitness  for 
the  positions  you  now  occupy  shall  be  measured.  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  "  as  much  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  public  schools  as  in  any  other  public  affair.  If,  there- 
fore, you  would  free  the  public  schools  and  keep  them  free 
from  the  evil  influences  of  "practical"  politics,  be  vigilant 
in  their  defense,  and  do  your  utmost  to  root  out  the  evil 
before  it  gains  a  foothold  which  will  make  it  master  of  the 
situation. 

The  public  school  system  should  be  an  entity  complete 
in  itself,  from  the  primary  class  to  the  crowning  capstone, 
the  State  University.  The  scholar  entering  the  lowest  class 
should  pass  directly  from  grade  to  grade — from  infant  class 
to  grammar  school,  to  high  school,  to  University — without 
any  break  in  his  progress,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  any 
lower  grade  entitling  him  to  advancement  to  the  next 
higher  grade  anywhere  in  the  State.  As  it  is  now,  there  is 
a  separate  standard  for  almost  every  county.  Each  county 
board,  being  a  law  unto  itself  and  empowered  to  prescribe 
the  course  of  study  pursued  in  its  schools,  and  to  examine 
and  certificate  teachers,  sets  its  own  educational  pegs,  so  to 
speak,  without  any  particular  reference  to  what  is  being 
done  by  the  boards  of  its  sister  counties.  As  a  result  of 
this,  confusion  must,  and  does,  reign. 

Here,  too,  is  the  danger  of  politics  getting  its  hold  upon 
the  lower  (and,  consequently,  the  most  important)  rung  of 
the  educational  ladder.  The  County  Boards  of  Education 
are  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  are,  there- 
fore, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  under  political  control. 
The  present  law  was  originally  framed  when  California  was 
comparatively  in  its  infanc}^,  before  we  had  many  high 
schools,  when  the  University,  as  it  now  is,  was  a  dream  of 
the  future,  and  when  education  had  hardly  become  the 
science  it  now  is.  The  State  has  long  since  outgrown  the 
law  then  framed.  Its  common  schools  have  increased  a 
thousand  fold,  high  schools  are  nearly  as  numerous  now  as 
low-grade  schools  then  were,  and  at  the  head  of  our  school 
system  stands  our  magnificent  Universit}^  the  pride  of  the 
State  and  the  peer  of  any  institution  of  its  kind. 

The  law  giving  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  the  power  to 
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appoint  the  County  Boards  of  Education  provides  that  at 
least  two  of  the  appointees  shall  hold  ^-ammar-grade 
certificates.  The  other  two  appointees  may  or  may  not  be 
(and  frequently  are  not)  thus  equipped.  In  nearly  every 
county  in  this  State  there  is  now  at  least  one  high  school. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  put  the  control  of  the  high  schools,  and 
the  examination  of  their  teachers,  into  the  hands  of  men 
appointed  by  Boards  of  Supervisors,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  school 
men,  and  they  to  have  only  grammar- grade  certificates?  I 
think  not.  Xor  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  examina- 
tion of  any  teacher  should  be  conducted  by  persons  who  do 
not  follow  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  candidates  nor 
the  qualifications  required  for  successful  teachers.  The 
State  has  shown  greater  wisdom  in  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  privilege  of  practising  medicine  or  law. 
Those  who  desire  to  become  lawyers  are  examined  by 
lawyers ;  and  the  embryo  doctor  must  prove  his  proficiency 
before  a  board  of  physicians  ere  he  can  minister  to  our 
physical  ailments.  The  proper  education  of  our  children 
is  at  least  as  important  as  the  proper  grounding  of  the 
lawyer  in  his  profession.  Why,  then,  should  a  teacher  not 
be  examined  by  those  who  are  at  least  his  peers  in  educa- 
tional matters? 

Our  normal  schools  now  number  five.  Their  purpose 
is  to  train  young  people  in  the  proper  methods  of  teaching 
our  children.  From  them  are  supposed  to  come  expert  and 
proficient  teachers.  If  the  positions  of  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  to  be  political  perquisites,  if  the  question  of 
absolute  fitness  is  to  be  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  are  to  fill  these  positions,  while 
political  services,  either  of  the  teacher  or  his  friends,  rise 
paramount,  can  these  schools  be  up  to  standard? 

A  County  Clerk  and  all  his  deputies  may  be  politicians 
pure  and  simple,  and  yet  conduct  the  office  of  County  Clerk 
well.     But  the  instant  politics  comes  into  our  schools  and 
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makes  our  teachers  politicians,  that  instant  our  schools 
begin  to  deteriorate,  and  our  children  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. This  must  certainly  follow,  for  the  reason  that 
teachers,  instead  of  making  their  positions  secure  by 
devotion  to  their  duties,  would  then  feel  that  they  must 
depend  upon  politics,  and,  therefore,  neglect  the  former  for 
the  latter.  The  normal  schools  are  each  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  Governor.  These 
boards  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  teachers  and  all  the 
other  employees  of  each  school.  It  is  true  that  the  law  says 
that  the  President  of  each  school  shall  have  the  nomination 
of  all  the  teachers  under  him;  but  the  Board  appoints  the 
President — and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  Board 
appointed  all  the  teachers,  if  the  Board  wants  to  do  politics. 
Each  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  the  Dii-ectors  of  each 
school.  Such  a  state  of  things  must,  of  necessity,  result  in 
great  disturbance  in  each  school  with  the  election  of  each 
new  Governor  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  each  new 
Board  of  Directors.  This  is  more  the  result  of  the  system 
than  the  fault  of  the  Governor,  who  feels  that  he  is  com- 
pelled by  party  usage  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  and  appoint  his  political  friends  and  the 
friends  of  his  political  friends  as  directors  for  such  institu- 
tions. But  the  result  (whether  the  fault  is  that  of  the 
system  or  the  Governor)  is  bad  on  the  institutions  involved 
in  it. 

The  State  University  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents, 
by  whom  are  appointed  all  the  teaching  corps  and  other 
employees  of  the  institution.  The  Board  is  composed  of 
twenty-three  members,  seven  ex-officio  and  sixteen  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  the  term  of  sixteen  years  each.  The 
terms  of  the  first  appointed  Regents  were  so  arranged  that 
no  Governor  can  appoint,  in  the  usual  order  of  things,  more 
than  five  or  six  of  the  appointed  Regents;  and  the  law, 
by  a  wise  provision,  compels  the  appointment  of  a  non- 
partisan board.  Hence  it  happens  that  no  Governor  can 
appoint  or  control  a  majority  of  the  Board,  and  that  no 
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political  party  can  have  the  unanimous  control  of  the 
Board.  And,  as  a  corollarj^  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Governor  to  put  the  Univer- 
sity into  politics  and  make  the  appointments  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  the  reward  for  political  services  rendered.  The 
University  never  has  been  in  politics,  and  never  will  be,  I 
am  convinced,  so  long  as  the  Regents  are  appointed  as  they 
are. 

Now  to  review  the  situation.  We  have  County  Boards 
of  Education,  four  of  them  appointed  by  the  Supervisors 
(two  of  whom  must  have  grammar  grade  certificates,  two 
of  whom  may  not  have  this  certificate)  and  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  appointed  members  of  the 
board  generally  change  with  each  new  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  the  County  Superintendent  (always  a  political  office) 
changes,  as  a  rule,  with  every  election.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  under  an  arrangement  wherein  politics  is  the  main- 
spring, to  keep  the  professional  politician  from,  at  least, 
trying  to  use  our  schools  for  his  own  purposes? 

The  same  question  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  the 
normal  schools,  whose  governing  boards  change  with  each 
new  Governor. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  University,  governed  by  a 
non-partisan  Board  of  Regents,  holding  office  for  sixteen 
years,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  control  of  any  single 
possessor  of  the  appointing  power,  we  find  it  totally 
divorced  from  politics. 

The  State  is,  and  should  be,  the  protector  of  the  schools; 
for  upon  them  must  it  depend  for  those  who  are  to  defend 
and  maintain  it.  The  State  has  taken  full  charge  of  the 
higher  schools — the  normal  schools  and  the  University. 
Why  should  it  not  take  full  charge  of  the  whole  school 
system?  It  manages  the  University  well,  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  possible  question  of  politics,  would  manage  the 
normal  schools  equally  well. 

The  remedy  for  the  danger  of  political  interference  in 
the  public  schools  seems,  in  the  light  of  what  has  already 
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been  said,  a  comparatively  easy  one  to  bring  about.  Let 
the  State  take  full  charge  of  the  school  system  so  far  as 
regards  the  examination  and  certificating  of  teachers  and 
the  prescribing  of  the  course  of  study,  and  govern  them 
through  non-partisan  boards  of  directors  appointed  in  such 
numbers  and  for  such  lengths  of  terms  that  no  single 
possessor  of  the  appointing  power  can  hope  to  control  their 
actions.  A  few  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
passage  of  a  few  laws  by  the  Legislature  are  all  that  is 
required.  Whenever  the  people  are  aroused  to  the  situation 
and  make  the  demand,  the  reform  will  be  brought  about. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  scheme  that  it  substitutes 
for  the  comparatively  simple  scheme  of  county  boards  now 
in  vogue  a  more  cumbersome  and  expensive  one.  What  if 
the  expense  is  greater,  if  the  result  desired  is  obtained? 
Are  not  the  public  schools  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant greater  expense,  if  thereby  greater  efficiency  and 
greater  security  may  be  obtained? 

As  for  the  comparative  simplicity  and  cumbersomeness 
of  the  present  and  proposed  systems,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  system  of  a  county  board  for  each  of  fifty- seven 
counties,  with  no  coherence  and  no  dependence,  the  one 
upon  the  other,  is  much  less  simple  than  the  proposed  one, 
which  seeks  to  substitute  for  a  disjointed,  loose-ended 
scheme  one  that  is  compact  and  complete  in  itself,  and 
assures  us  a  school  system  with  its  seams  all  lockstitched 
and  its  borders  all  hemmed. 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  it  will  be  inconvenient  for 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  to  be  examined  by  such 
a  board  as  the  proposed  one  rather  than  by  county  boards 
holding  sessions  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  candidate's 
home.  To  this  I  reply  that  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
now  of  such  importance  that  the  convenience  of  applicants 
for  positions  should  be  of  only  minor  importance.  The 
success  of  the  school  system  should  be  the  only  matter  to 
be  considered.  We  now  have  five  normal  schools  in  this 
State,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
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the  scientific  training  of  our  children.  Our  State  Univer- 
sity also  offers  a  course  in  pedagogy.  The  days  of  appointing 
as  teachers  those  who  can  answer  a  certain  number  of 
questions  in  a  few  elementary  studies  are  now  passed,  and 
the  candidate  for  a  teacher's  position  should  be  required  to 
show  special  preparation  and  training  for  the  profession  he 
wishes  to  follow.  The  State  places  at  the  disposal  of  all 
who  desire  to  be  teachers  special  schools  for  that  purpose. 
Why  should  not  the  State,  then,  require  all  who  wish  to 
teach  in  its  schools  to  produce  evidences  of  fitness  repre- 
sented by  a  normal  school  diploma  or  other  evidence  of 
equal  value?  The  State  requires  those  who  would  practice 
medicine  to  produce  evidence  of  having  attended  a  special 
school,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  same 
requirement  will  be  necessary  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Is  the  fitting  of  our  children  for  the  proper  assumption  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship  (to  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
equities  involved)  of  less  importance  than  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  law? 

It  may  also  be  urged  against  the  proposed  scheme  that 
it  would  place  the  management  of  our  schools  in  the  hands 
of  an  irresponsible  board,  and  that  this  is  foreign  to 
our  form  of  government.  The  University  is  in  the  hands 
of  just  such  a  board,  and  has  been  since  its  very  inception. 
The  success  of  the  University  is  answer  enough  to  this 
objection.  Of  course,  the  proposed  board  will  be  com- 
posed of  human  beings,  and  humanum  est  errare,  but  errare 
is  as  common  (or,  perhaps,  commoner)  among  the  untrained 
as  among  the  specially  trained.  The  final  results  will,  I 
think,  justify  the  means. 
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THE   RECENT  WAE  WITH    SPAIN  FROM  AN 
HISTORICAL   POINT    OF  VIEW.* 


By  Bernard  Moses. 


In  discussing  the  historical  significance  of  the  recent 
war  with  Spain,  I  am  conscious  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reaching  satisfactory  judgments  concerning  great 
events  that  lie  partly  in  the  experience  of  the  immediate 
past.  We  know  less  about  this  conflict  than  the  scholars 
of  the  next  generation  will  know.  Its  significance,  like 
the  significance  of  any  important  contemporary  social 
movement,  is  not  yet  unfolded,  and  consequently  no  man 
may  read  it.  Whatever  judgment  is  rendered  to-day 
touching  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
is  only  such  a  judgment  as  may  be  revealed  by  the  light  of 
the  history  of  these  two  nations;  and  in  this  light  the 
struggle  appears  as  a  phase  of  the  centuries-old  conflict 
that  has  arisen  from  antagonistic  national  qualities  and 
divergent  national  policies. 

This  English  and  Spanish  rivalry  has  sometimes  led  to 
brilliant  and  romantic  exploits,  but  oftener  it  has  held  the 
two  peoples  in  a  state  of  mutual  indifference  and  contempt. 
Though  sometimes  latent,  this  antagonism  has  never  been 
subdued  in  either  party.  In  the  days  of  the  great  Armada 
it  manifested  itself  on  the  part  of  Spain  in  a  theatrical 
undertaking  to  crush  the  English  nation  and  to  drive  the 

*An  address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Northern 
California,  October  27,  1899. 
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English  flag  from  the  seas.  But  the  wi-ecks  of  the  proud 
fleet  littered  the  shores  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
standard  of  England  continued  to  be  carried  over  the  ocean 
without  permission  from  Spain.  In  the  same  spirit,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Spaniards,  in 
possession  of  Louisiana,  undertook  to  close  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  against  the  settlers  of  English  stock  who 
were  laj'ing  the  foundations  of  civilization  in  the  West. 
Later,  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  there  was  hostility  when  the 
presence  of  the  two  peoples  led  to  inevitable  conflict.  And 
finally,  in  the  West  Indies,  has  come  the  last  phase  of  the 
contest. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  conflict  was  long  ago 
foreshadowed  by  the  fate  of  France  in  her  rivalry,  on  this 
continent,  with  men  of  English  blood.  The  long  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  America  between  the  English  and  the 
French  peoples  began  with  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
discovery  and  settlement.  Decade  after  decade  the  French 
and  English  pioneers  penetrated  the  wilderness  and  claimed 
lands  for  their  respective  sovereigns.  The  great  prize  to 
be  won  was  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  the 
opportunity  of  a  nation's  life-time,  and  it  presented  no 
chance  for  compromise.  Before  the  tribunal  of  force  the 
cause  went  against  France,  and  she  withdi-ew  from  the 
western  continent.  In  1762  she  surrendered  all  her  vast 
possessions  in  America.  The  result  of  all  her  colonial 
enterprises,  of  the  sacrifice  and  daring  of  her  subjects, 
passed  from  her  forever. 

The  fate  of  France  has  been  repeated  in  the  misfortunes 
of  Spain.  Here  two  nations,  the  French  and  the  Spanish, 
have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  participation  in  the  greatest 
undertaking,  and  to  renounce  the  greatest  opportunities, 
of  modern  times;  and  it  was  the  English  people  in  both 
cases  before  whose  advance  they  withdrew.  In  both  cases 
the  English  stock  won.  In  both  cases,  moreover,  power 
remained  with  the  colonies  of  large  local  independence, 
while  those  closely  bound  to  the  central  authority  of  the 
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parent    state   were    overcome    and   passed  under  foreign 
dominion , 

As  it  regards  the  Spanish  possessions,  what  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  recent  war  with  Spain  is  to  end 
a  movement  begun  in  1810,  when  all  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
on  the  American  continent  asserted  their  wish  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  Spain,  The  earlier  phase  of  the  movement  for 
Spanish  colonial  emancipation  had  its  origin  in  the  ideas 
of  political  liberty  generated  in  the  English  colonies;  ideas 
that  stirred  our  fathers  to  demand  their  independence  from 
the  mother  country,  and  moved  them  to  risk  whatever  was 
dearest  to  achieve  that  independence.  For  it  was  the  ideas 
born  in  the  thirteen  English  colonies  that  formed  the 
spiritual  ground  and  inspiration  of  the  French  revolution; 
and  from  France  and  the  United  States  went  forth  the 
doctrines  that  incited  the  Spanish  colonies  to  begin  a 
struggle  for  freedom.  From  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres  the 
war  for  emancipation  filled  the  land  with  tumult  and 
confusion  for  fourteen  years.  Finally,  with  the  last  over- 
throw of  Spanish  authority  in  Peru,  in  1824,  the  indepen- 
dent nations  of  Spanish  America  were  brought  into  being. 
It  was  the  ideas,  the  spiritual  power  developed  in  the 
United  States,  that  had  set  them  free. 

Thus,  influence  proceeding  from  the  United  States,  put 
forth  through  ideas  that  have  formed  the  basis  of  our 
political  life,  caused  Spain  to  withdraw  from  continental 
America.  If  this  were  the  whole  story,  Spain's  defeat  in 
her  first  encounter  with  her  rebellious  American  colonies 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic ;  but  the  sj^mpathy 
of  the  world  is  in  some  degree  checked  by  the  thought  that 
the  fundamental  causes  of  Spain's  decline  lie  in  her  own 
character  and  conduct. 

Spain  failed  in  this  first  encounter  because  she  was 
proud,  and  in  her  pride  underestimated  all  persons  not 
born  within  the  limits  of  her  European  dominions.  In 
spite  of  all  their  traditions  and  the  purity  of  their  blood, 
men  born  in  Spanish  America  were  counted  unworthy  of 
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the  king's  confidence,  and  unfit  for  the  higher  offices  in  the 
colonies.  Hardly  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  highest 
officers  in  Spain's  American  possessions  were  born  in 
America.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  born  in  Spain, 
educated  in  Spain,  and  brought  to  America  the  Spaniard's 
low  opinion  of  those  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
society  of  the  colonies.  This  low  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  governors  grew  into  contempt,  and  the  consequent 
resentment  of  the  colonists  grew  into  hostility  to  the 
government.  Thus  was  established  an  antagonism  which 
increased  with  the  growth  of  population  and  made  recon- 
ciliation impossible.  And  in  this  antagonism  we  discover 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  earlier  war  for  Spanish-American 
independence  and  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  authority  on 
this  continent. 

Spain  failed  because  she  was  greedy  of  wealth,  and  in 
her  greed  undertook  to  contravene  the  normal  operation  of 
economic  forces.  She  explored  and  settled  a  large  part  of 
the  territory  of  America,  and  endeavored  to  make  this  vast 
region  render  tribute  only  to  Spain.  By  an  elaborate 
system  of  laws  the  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies 
was  subject  to  intolerable  monopolies  and  strangling  restric- 
tions; and  trade  between  the  colonies  themselves  was  pro- 
hibited. Under  this  system  Spanish  colonists  in  America 
were  unable  to  obtain  wares  from  Europe  except  at  prices 
that  were  almost  prohibitive;  and  the  government  lent 
the  strength  of  its  authority  to  support  these  grinding 
exactions.  Under  this  system  the  Spanish  colonists  found 
advantage  in  trade  only  where  the  laws  were  broken, 
and  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  smugglers  from 
other  countries.  They  opposed  the  Spanish  policy  because 
it  ran  counter  to  their  interests.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  restraints  with  which  Spain  hampered  the 
economical  development  of  her  American  colonies  consti- 
tuted a  standing  grievance,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
policy  of  commercial  jealousy  "her  population  declined,  her 
manufactories  were  ruined,  her  merchant  marine  ceased  to 
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exist,  her  capital  was  diminished,  foreigners  carried  on  her 
commerce  by  smuggling,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
New  World  found  their  way  to  other  countries  than  Spain." 
By  centuries  of  unreasonable  discrimination  and  unjust 
restriction  Spain  had  forfeited  her  parental  rights,  and 
emancipation  was  the  inevitable  step  forward. 

Spain  failed  because  of  her  moral  weakness,  through 
which  the  nation  was  prevented  from  raising  an  effective 
voice  in  condemnation  of  official  corruption.  When  the 
opportunities  of  political  office  are  used  for  personal  gain 
rather  than  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  patriotic  duty,  the 
foundations  of  a  state  are  indeed  insecure.  A  nation  that 
is  rich,  even  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  may  stand  many 
years;  but  Spain  was  poor,  and  early  suffered  the  ruin 
that,  ultimately,  in  spite  of  wealth  or  power,  follows  the 
overthrow  of  public  morality. 

Spain  failed  because  she  was  intolerant,  and  in  her 
intolerance  made  religious  belief  the  test  of  good  citizen- 
ship. In  the  earlier  centuries  the  Jews  and  the  Moors 
were  unable  to  meet  this  test  and  were  driven  out  of  Spain. 
Thereby  the  nation  suffered  an  irretrievable  loss  of  com- 
mercial and  financial  ability;  and  the  Spaniards  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  face  the  difficult  problems  of  their 
colonial  undertaking  with  little  financial  ability  and  less 
commercial  sagacity.  The  empire  which  they  constructed, 
however  perfect  the  unity  of  its  faith,  was  weak  in  its 
economical  joints,  and  the  first  storm  it  encountered  made 
it  a  wreck. 

This  storm  came  with  the  uprising  of  1810  and  lasted 
till  1824,  when  Mexico  and  all  the  possessions  of  Spain  on 
the  American  continent  became  free  from  Spanish  control. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  the  individual  colonies 
acting  separately.  On  the  contrary,  through  union  under 
great  leaders  they  were  enabled  to  present  a  force  that 
Spain  could  not  resist.  After  the  liberation  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  San  Martin  gathered  an  army  at  Mendoza,  on  the 
astern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  crossed  the  mountains  to 
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support  the  cause  of  independence  in  Chili.  Then  the 
combined  armies  of  Buenos  Ajtcs  and  Chili  descended 
upon  the  Spanish  forces  in  Peru.  At  the  same  time  from 
the  north  came  the  army  of  Bolivar,  which  had  already 
overrun  and  liberated  New  Granada  and  Venezuela.  On 
the  soil  of  Peru,  the  headquarters  and  center  of  Spanish 
power,  the  two  armies  were  united  to  put  an  end  to  Spanish 
rule  in  South  America.  In  the  same  years  in  Mexico  the 
war  for  independence  had  run  its  eoui'se,  and  the  ancient 
viceroj^alty  of  New  Spain  was  transformed  into  the  republic 
of  Mexico. 

Through  this  great  popular  movement,  involving  all  the 
continental  colonies  of  Spain,  a  number  of  independent 
states  came  into  being,  and  a  number  of  republics  under- 
took to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  successful  movement  for  independence  failed  to  reach 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  they  remained  still  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Their 
persistent  struggle  against  superior  authority  indicated 
that  they  were  moved  by  the  same  desires  that  had  led  the 
other  colonies  to  freedom,  but  that  they  lacked  the  power 
to  achieve  their  independence.  The  Cubans  and  Porto 
Ricans  were  isolated,  and  as  the  Spaniards  dominated  the 
sea  there  was  no  opportunity  for  them  to  form  alliances 
either  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  or  with 
the  colonists  of  the  mainland.  But  in  spite  of  their  isola- 
tion and  the  apparentlj^  hopeless  task  before  them,  the 
Cubans  never  put  aside  their  ambition  to  be  free;  and  it 
was  this  ambition  that  upheld  them  in  the  long  years  of 
their  demoralizing  struggle.  From  every  attempt  to  gain 
their  independence  they  recoiled  defeated  and  degraded. 
Whatever  measure  of  civilization  they  had  achieved  was 
imperiled,  and  the  island  was  wasted  under  fruitless  con- 
tention. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  recent  war  appears  as  the 
means  and  occasion  for  finally  severing  the  bond  by  which 
Spain  held  possessions  in  America.     It  completed  the  work 
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of  emancipation  begun  in  1810,  It  closed  the  most  remark- 
able episode  in  Spanish  history,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  world;  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  on  behalf  of  an  illiberal  government  the 
settlement  and  trade  of  the  better  part  of  a  continent.  It 
brought  to  an  end  the  most  thoroughgoing  system  of 
colonial  protection  ever  constructed. 

It  was  the  ideas  furnished  by  the  United  States  that  set 
free  Spain's  continental  colonies,  and  it  was  the  ideas 
furnished  by  the  United  States,  backed  by  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  that  enabled  the  island  colonies  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  to  sever  the  bond  that  bound  them  to  their 
mother  country.  In  both  cases  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  has  contributed  largely  to  Spain's  undoing.  If 
there  are  other  causes  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  lack  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  organize,  but  rather  to  a 
failure  to  conceive  and  pursue  purposes  worthy  of  a 
nation's  activity.  For  it  is  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in 
the  world  a  more  perfectly  organized  body  of  institutions 
than  those  created  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  When  we  consider  at  how  many 
points  they  touched  the  life  of  the  subjects,  and  with  what 
precision  they  worked  for  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  our  admiration  for  the  genius  that  brought  them 
into  form.  It  was  not  on  the  side  of  her  institutions  as  a 
system  of  social  organization  that  Spain  was  weak.  Her 
weakness  displayed  itself  in  her  inability  to  find  and  adopt 
a  proper  object  towards  which  to  direct  the  operations  of  her 
institutions.  She  invented  means  that  were  efficient,  but 
she  had  no  supreme  purpose  which  the  nations  of  progress 
could  permanently  approve.  Her  institutions  were  care- 
fully wrought  out  and  rigidly  determined.  They  were 
capable  of  resisting  successfully  any  shock  from  the  side  of 
the  reformers.  And  her  ideals  were  like  her  institutions: 
when  once  formed  and  approved,  as  they  were,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  nation,  they  were  conceived  as 
fixed  and  established  as  surely  as  an  item  of  the  everlasting 
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truth.  The  revelations  of  thought  and  the  modifications 
of  environment,  which  change  our  ideals  with  every  passing 
year,  have  left  the  ideals  of  the  Spaniards  essentially 
unchanged.  They  have  resisted  the  promptings  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  have  consequently  lacked  the 
boon  that  revolution  has  brought  to  other  nations.  Spain 
has  remained  behind  in  the  race  of  European  civilization 
because  she  never  had  the  intellectual  freedom  or  moral 
courage  to  change  her  ideals,  or  a'  sufficiently  sweeping 
revolution  to  break  the  rigidity  of  her  institutions. 

During  this  century  the  English  have  received  unstinted 
praise  for  their  heroic  and  unselfish  efforts  in  driving  the 
French  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  gratitude  rises  instinctively  to  him  who  averts  an 
immediate  evil,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  world  should 
applaud  Wellington  and  his  followers,  the  first  to  turn 
back  the  conquering  armies  of  Napoleon.  But  as  we  see 
more  clearly  the  great  facility  the  French  have  displayed  in 
progress  since  the  revolution,  and  behold  what  Spain  has 
remained,  we  may  fairly  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Spanish 
in  wishing  to  be  protected  from  their  northern  neighbors. 
What  Spain  needed  then  was  not  peace  but  revolution. 
Her  ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions,  the  verj^  spirit 
of  her  society  stood  in  the  way  of  progress.  More  than 
anything  else  she  needed  a  brief  period  of  thoroughgoing 
destruction,  in  order  that  afterwards  she  might  develop  a 
modern  society  on  a  free  field  without  the  hindrance  of 
overpowering  conservative  traditions.  Such  a  regeneration 
might  have  come  through  the  triumph  of  the  French  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century;  for  the  Napoleonic  Empire  was 
the  revolution  organized.  Wherever  it  went,  even  into 
the  wastes  of  benighted  Mecklenburg,  it  carried  emancipa- 
tion and  an  impulse  to  a  new  life.  But  Spain  rejected  the 
revolution,  and  now,  a  hundred  years  later,  finds  herself 
ineffectively  struggling  in  the  meshes  of  ecclesiasticism  and 
political  privilege. 

Considering  Spain's  condition,  considering  the  inability 
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of  the  Spaniards  to  break  the  fetters  of  their  traditions,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  close  the  long- 
continuing  conflict  with  the  English  people  without  a  final 
struggle,  even  though  that  struggle,  to  the  reasonable 
mind,  seemed  to  lead  only  to  ruin.  Reason  is  often 
powerless  in  the  presence  of  the  traditions  that  determine 
conduct;  and  the  recent  conduct  of  Spain  illustrates  how 
it  may  be  impossible  for  a  nation  to  break  with  her  tradi- 
tions, even  to  hold  herself  back  from  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. And  this  headlong  conduct,  this  rushing  on  where 
reason  fears  to  tread,  we  sometimes  in  our  mistaken  judg- 
ments admire  as  a  manifestation  of  high  spirit.  Once  the 
possessor  of  the  better  half  of  the  continent,  proud  as 
bearing  the  inheritance  of  an  heroic  past,  Spain  could  not 
yield  to  the  demands  of  an  upstart  nation;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  behold  her  facing  her  inevitable  fate  with 
dazed  but  steady  resistance,  without  a  large  measure  of 
feeling  akin  to  admiration.  The  mother  of  nations,  she 
has  seen  her  children,  one  after  another,  turn  against  her 
and  defy  her  authority;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  in  the 
bitterness  of  this  last  parting  she  should  be  moved  to  a 
struggle  of  despair. 

But  as  the  agony  is  finally  over,  Spain  may  now  find 
that  she  has  passed  the  crisis  that  marks  the  transition 
from  middle  life  to  old  age.  Her  offspring  have  either  set 
up  establishments  for  themselves,  or  have  allied  themselves 
with  other  houses.  Her  expenses  may  be  reduced,  but  the 
savings  of  the  later  years  by  this  means  have  little  signifi- 
cance. In  the  case  of  a  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  person,  the  important  period  of  life  is  not  the 
period  when  the  responsibilities  have  been  thrown  off  and 
the  expense  of  living  has  been  diminished. 

In  these  years  immediately  following  the  war,  Spain 
will  have  fewer  obligations  in  relation  to  her  resources 
than  before.  Hers  will  be  the  limited  expenses  of  a  house- 
hold from  which  the  children  have  departed.  The  expenses 
of  her  navy  are  greatly  diminished,  and  there  is  no  reason 
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why  they  should  be  increased.  It  is  for  Spain  to  recognize 
what  it  is  well  for  every  nation  to  recognize,  that  unless  a 
navy  is  fairly  able  to  be  a  rival  of  the  strongest,  it  is  a 
more  or  less  useless  burden  on  the  nation.  Spain  has  no 
further  need  of  a  navy,  and  her  national  existence  will  be 
quite  as  secure  without  warships  as  with  them.  In  the 
future  she  will  stand  as  other  small  states  stand,  by  the 
sufferance  of  other  nations  rather  than  by  any  power  she 
may  possess;  and  other  nations  will  be  quite  as  likely  to 
recognize  her  claim  without  a  show  of  force  as  with  it. 

The  war  has  given  one  more  confirmation  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  tendency  observed  in  economic  affairs  during 
the  recent  decades  is  also  to  be  realized  in  political  affairs; 
I  mean  the  tendency  to  develop  larger  effective  units  for 
practical  control.  The  corporation  has,  in  a  large  measure, 
supplanted  individual  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
larger  corporations  are  gradually  absorbing  the  smaller,  or 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  exist. 
The  forces  that  are  producing  this  result  are  permanent 
economic  forces,  and  for  this  reason  we  may  not  look  for  a 
return  to  the  individualism  of  earlier  industrial  life.  And 
the  tendency  to  larger  aggregation  is  not  less  conspicuous 
in  political  than  in  economic  life.  Illustrations  of  this  are 
found  everywhere  where  there  is  national  growth.  The 
small  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula  have  been  united  into 
the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Germany 
have  been  merged  into  the  empire.  The  partitioning  of 
Africa  has  not  added  many  new  states,  has  not  increased 
greatly  the  number  of  states  in  the  world;  but  it  has 
increased  in  a  marked  degree  the  territory  of  existing  states. 
With  the  advance  of  Russia,  small  states  lose  their  individ- 
uality, and  their  territory  is  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  great  empire.  England,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
possessions  encircle  the  globe,  shows  no  signs  of  disin- 
tegration. The  bonds  which  unite  her  distant  lands  are 
apparently  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  territory 
of  states  is  increasing  as  improvements  in  the  facilities  for 
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communication  and  transportation  have  rendered  political 
control  over  large  areas  easy  and  free  from  embarrassing 
delays.  The  immediate  prospect,  therefore,  is  not  of  a 
revival  of  small  states,  but  of  the  distribution  of  the 
effective  political  power  in  the  world  among  a  few  great 
nations,  nations  that  will  base  their  claims  to  exist  on  their 
power  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  extend  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  The  smaller  nations  will  continue 
to  exist,  as  Switzerland  exists,  by  the  will  of  their  strong 
neighbors.  In  this  class  Spain  will  find  herself  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  and  in  this  position  her  ancient  ambition  will  of 
necessity  be  laid  aside,  and  an  opportunity  given  her  to 
recover  from  the  moral  weakness  by  which  she  has  been 
brought  to  her  low  estate. 

Spain  interests  the  world  no  more  for  her  international 
relations.  Shorn  of  her  colonial  possessions,  she  will  have 
no  occasion  to  involve  herself  in  foreign  quarrels,  and  other 
nations  are  not  likely  to  seek  her  alliance.  No  foreign 
government  can  hope  to  derive  from  her  either  political 
wisdom  or  military  power,  and  without  hope  of  gain  in 
some  form,  one  nation  is  not  usually  eager  to  court  the 
favor  of  another.  The  problems,  therefore,  which  Spain 
has  to  face  are  chiefly  domestic  problems;  and  the  world's 
interest  in  them  is  to  observe  whether  a  nation  that  has  been 
so  high  and  fallen  so  low  can  rise  again.  We  are  anxious 
to  know  if  on  the  trail  of  the  westward  movement  of  progress 
there  must  follow  the  westward  movement  of  national 
decline.  Must  the  desolation  which  overwhelmed  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  follow  in  the  train  of  the  ascending  civiliza- 
tion that  rises  towards  the  west?  As  we  push  the  higher 
phases  of  civilization  westward,  we  are  interested  to  know 
if  we  must  be  followed  by  a  blight  that  wastes  our  achieve- 
ments behind  us. 

Spain,  in  her  culture  and  in  her  experience,  stands 
nearer  the  Orient  than  any  other  European  nation.  If, 
therefore,  national  decay  and  death  are  on  the  trail  of  the 
civilized  nations,    we   might   reasonably   expect   them   to 
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appear  j&rst  in  Spain,  If  for  Spain  there  is  no  revival,  if 
she  must  be  wasted  as  the  nations  of  western  Asia  have 
been  wasted,  then  in  the  process  of  the  centuries  other 
nations  may  be  expected  to  share  in  the  same  fate. 

But  the  significance  of  the  war  with  Spain  is  not  com- 
pletely set  forth  by  a  narrative  of  its  effects  on  that  nation. 
If  we  would  comprehend  its  full  import  as  an  historical 
event,  we  must  know  the  position  in  which  it  has  left  the 
United  States;  we  must  know  to  what  extent  it  has  modi- 
fied this  nation's  prospects;  what  new  problems  it  has 
presented,  and  what  new  responsibilities  it  has  created. 

The  war  with  Spain  has  revealed  us  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  made  us  think  that,  in 
spite  of  a  strong  tendency  to  luxurious  living,  the  nation 
has  not  lost  its  virility.  It  has  shown  that  in  spite  of  our 
joy  in  peace  congresses,  we  are  still  possessed  of  a  warlike 
spirit;  and  that  underneath  a  veneering  of  cultivation, 
there  remain  the  uneradicated  qualities  of  the  old  viking  or 
ancient  Germanic  warrior. 

Without  a  conscious  design  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
assume  unusual  burdens,  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  thrust  this  nation  into  a  position  where  it 
found  the  gravest  responsibilities  resting  upon  it,  and  where 
it  is  compelled  by  its  power,  by  its  pretensions  to  a  high 
form  of  civilization,  and  by  its  faith  in  its  own  ideas  of 
liberty  and  order,  to  let  its  influence  be  felt  to  the 
farthest  limit  of  its  opportunity.  This  policy  is  not  a 
matter  of  debate.  If  what  we  say  of  ourselves  is  true,  if 
there  is  anything  in  our  political  and  social  ideas  that  has 
contributed  to  our  prosperity,  then  we  are  the  possessors  of 
the  ten  talents.  We  are  under  moral  obligations  to  let  the 
influence  of  our  ideas  be  felt  wherever  this  may  be  done 
without  violating  the  established  relations  of  nations.  If 
the  ideas  which  underlie  our  civilization  have  in  them  the 
promise  of  social  amelioration,  they  are  the  gospel  which  it 
is  our  mission  to  carry  beyond  our  borders  whenever  the 
turns  in  the  fortunes  of  nations  shall  open  the  way.     This 
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policy  in  its  general  features  is  not  one  on  which  thought- 
ful men  can  be  separated  into  opposing  parties.  It  is  a 
policy  that  is  involved  in  the  higher  civilization  of  a 
nation;  and  for  what  may  come  to  future  generations 
through  it,  patriotism  demands  that  we  should  shoulder, 
like  men  who  are  not  afraid,  the  great  responsibilities  that 
have  descended  upon  us. 

Events  whose  ultimate  consequences  no  one  was  able  to 
foresee  have  determined  for  the  immediate  future  this 
nation's  career.  In  fact,  events  which  no  one  was  able  to 
foresee  have  determined  the  whole  history  of  this  nation. 
The  affirmation  of  any  officer  of  government  as  to  what  will 
be  accomplished  by  any  great  movement  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  what  will  be  achieved.  The  individual 
man  expresses  his  own  consciousness  and  purpose,  but  the 
consciousness  and  purpose  of  the  nation  find  in  his  voice  no 
complete  expression.  The  government  entered  upon  the 
civil  war  in  this  country  with  the  expressed  intention  not  to 
abolish  slavery;  but  the  sober  judgment  of  the  future 
historian  will  set  down  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  great 
achievement  of  that  awful  conflict. 

The  conflict  with  Spain  has  settled  beyond  all  question 
that  this  nation  must  be  one  of  the  great  powers  that, 
together,  will  control  the  destiny  of  the  world  in  the  coming 
century.  And  in  the  assertion  of  supremacy  by  a  few  great 
states  is  the  only  hope  of  permanent  peace  and  order. 
When  the  smaller  nations  shall  have  become  either  absorbed 
or  relegated  to  positions  of  virtual  dependence,  only  the 
great  nations  among  themselves  will  be  able  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world.  These  great  nations  will  find  peace, 
with  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  the  method  of  settling 
difficulties,  more  advantageous  than  war;  for  among  the 
great  nations  of  fifty  years  hence,  or  even  among  the  great 
nations  of  to-day,  war  to  a  finish  or  to  the  point  of 
subjugation  will  be  an  impossibility.  Even  to-day,  not 
anticipating  the  future,  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  would  end  essentially  where  it  began.     When 
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the  power  of  these  and  the  other  leading  nations  and  their 
dependencies  shall  have  been  fully  developed,  the  world 
will  be  at  their  disposal.  There  will  be  for  them  then  no 
alternative  but  to  revive  and  adopt  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing among  themselves  a  balance  of  powers.  What  was 
once  a  European  plan  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe, 
may,  with  the  new  prestige  of  arbitration,  be  adopted  as  a 
means  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  it  regards  the  United  States,  the  war  with  Spain  is 
significant  in  that  it  has  opened  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  wider  view.  Living  on  a  compact  territory,  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  learning  other  languages,  having  little 
intimate  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  we  were  running 
the  risk  of  developing  a  certain  form  of  provincialism. 
Intent  on  the  excellencies  of  our  government,  which  none 
of  us  will  question,  we  were  in  danger  of  becoming 
uncharitable  of  the  political  achievements  of  other  nations, 
and  of  developing  a  political  bigotry  to  stand  in  our  way  as 
Spain's  religious  bigotry  has  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
progress.  As  a  consequence  of  recent  events  we  are  drawn 
into  a  larger  sphere.  When  as  a  nation  we  impinge  on  the 
world  at  many  points,  as  individuals  we  are  interested  in  all 
of  those  points;  and  our  interest  leads  to  knowledge,  our 
knowledge  to  enlarged  sympathies,  and  enlarged  sympathies 
are  the  essential  basis  of  broad  cultivation. 

In  the  forces  that  extend  our  horizon  and  the  range  of 
our  sympathies  will  be  found  an  influence  to  ameliorate  our 
internal  affairs.  When  we  have  before  us  the  serious 
questions  that  will  arise  through  our  larger  contact  with 
the  world,  there  will  of  necessity  be  less  littleness  in  our 
politics,  and  statesmen  may  arise  where  we  now  produce 
politicians.  Details  of  administration  will  be  relegated  to 
their  proper  position,  and  remain  details,  and  not  be  mag- 
nified to  become  issues  in  a  national  election  campaign. 

In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  our  country  we 
have  shown  less  administrative  than  legislative  capacity; 
and  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  we   have   been 
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pioneers  in  government.  We  have  had  a  state  to  plan  and 
construct,  and  this  largely  without  a  model.  This  con- 
structive work  has  absorbed  our  attention.  We  have 
passed  from  the  making  of  one  law  to  the  making  of 
another  law;  and  in  the  meantime  the  first  law  has  often 
had  no  one  to  execute  it.  Through  the  experience  of  these 
last  years  we  have  been  brought  into  a  position  where  this 
weakness  of  our  administrative  work  will  become  especially 
manifest.  As  long  as  a  slack  administration  of  law  involved 
us  in  no  serious  inconvenience,  we  seemed  to  regard  our 
politics  as  an  affair  of  a  holiday.  The  circumstances  into 
which  we  have  drifted  are  likely  to  give  our  political 
activity  a  serious  aspect,  and  this  is  a  distinct  gain.  In 
dealing  with  our  new  fellow-citizens,  administration  will  be 
found  to  be  even  more  important  than  legislation.  Slack 
administration  here  will  be  something  more  than  an  incon- 
venience. If  tolerated,  it  will  be  a  national  disgrace.  We 
are  thus  happily  brought  into  a  position  where  at  least  part 
of  our  government  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  business, 
in  which  we  can  afford  to  employ  only  those  who  are  both 
honest  and  wise.  This  is  fortunate,  for  we  shall  here  have 
the  stimulus  of  a  possible  failure.  Under  this  stimulus, 
under  circumstances  where  much  depends  on  actions  of  a 
certain  quality,  I  am  persuaded  that  those  actions  will  be 
performed.  When  it  is  made  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  much  depends  on  having  men  of  certain  qualities  in 
the  public  service,  I  am  persuaded  that  men  possessing 
those  qualities  will  be  brought  to  the  front.  If  by  the 
chance  of  war  we  have  been  placed  in  a  position  where  only 
heroic  efforts,  lifting  us  to  a  much  higher  grade  of  admin- 
istrative efficiency,  will  save  us  from  failure  and  disgrace,  I 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  race  to  which  we  belong  to 
be  sure  that  such  efforts  will  be  made. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  national  crisis  through 
which  this  nation  is  now  passing,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  the  conflict  from  which  we  have  emerged  was  not 
brought  about  by  any  one  man  or  any  living  body  of  men. 
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It  was,  as  I  have  ali-eady  said,  a  phase  of  the  centuries-old 
conflict  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish  peoples.  It 
was  set  down  long  ago  in  the  programme  of  the  movement 
of  civilization.  It  was  involved  in  the  antagonism  of  social 
growth  and  social  degeneracy.  If  we  had  already  fallen 
into  the  quiescent  decay  that  marks  Spain,  this  antagonism 
might  not  have  appeared,  and  the  conflict  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  this  nation  is  young  and  Spain  is  old. 
There  is  little  harmony  between  their  ideals,  and  the 
passage  of  time  has  only  intensified  their  differences,  and 
made  more  prominent  the  grounds  of  actual  antagonism. 

Perhaps  the  final  and  fatal  struggle  need  not  have  come 
in  this  generation,  but  would  it  have  been  better  postponed? 
Here  we  are  left  to  the  imperfect  guidance  of  our  individual 
judgments  and  whatever  of  prophetic  vision  we  may 
possess.  We  might  have  remained  behind  the  walls  of  our 
isolation  till  the  world  had  been  preempted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  ideas  against  which  the  existence  of  this 
nation  is  a  protest.  This  might  have  left  us  in  peace  to 
cultivate  our  cotton  and  our  corn,  but  with  a  limited  field 
for  the  propagation  of  those  ideas  of  which  we  claim  the 
world  stands  in  need.  If  we  believe  profoundly  in  ourselves, 
we  must  hold  that  other  peoples  will  be  advanced  by  con- 
forming to  the  ideals  and  practices  of  our  life,  and  that  it 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  nation  to  be  the  missionary 
of  its  liberalizing  spirit. 

At  the  time  of  each  previous  extension  of  our  borders, 
the  movement  was  regarded  by  many  persons  with  suspicion 
and  alarm.  They  fancied  in  some  cases  that  the  end  of  the 
republic  was  at  hand.  Their  evil  forebodings  filled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  For  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities we  were  assuming  there  was  apparently  no  adequate 
compensation.  But  their  fears  were  not  realized,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  they  faded  away.  Opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  less  vigorous  to-day  than  it  was 
in  the  earlier  cases  of  annexation;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  will  disappear  as  completely  as  the  earlier 
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opposition  disappeared.  Hitherto  every  step  in  our  national 
life  towards  wider  dominion  has  been  a  step  forward  and 
upward  towards  greater  power  and  greater  dignity.  If  we 
have  run  blindly  into  our  present  position,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  believe  that  the  forces  in  our  race  that  have  thus 
far  made  for  progress  will  lead  us  still,  though  we  may  not 
foresee  the  way,  to  the  attainment  of  greater  authority  and  a 
wider  sphere  of  beneficent  influence. 

Whenever  a  nation  rises  by  military  or  political  achieve- 
ments to  greater  political  importance  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  members  of  foreign  nations  instinctively 
ascribe  to  its  learning,  literature,  and  general  culture 
a  new  and  increased  importance.  And  when  a  nation 
declines  in  power  and  loses  its  political  prestige,  there  is 
inevitably  a  falling  off  in  the  world's  regard  for  the  higher 
elements  of  its  civilization.  This  fact  finds  its  most  recent 
illustration  in  the  change  which  came  over  the  world's 
estimate  of  German  learning  and  culture  after  the  crushing 
victory  over  France,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  political 
power  of  the  empire.  Throughout  the  leading  civilized 
nations,  excepting  France,  persons  of  cultivation  turned 
with  an  increasing  zeal  and  in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
study  of  the  German  language  and  literature;  the  number 
of  foreign  students  in  the  German  universities  increased; 
and  everywhere  men  were  eager  to  become  familiar  with  the 
thought  and  ideals  of  the  German  nation.  With  respect  to 
defeated  France,  the  opposite  happened.  She  not  only  lost 
her  military  and  political  prestige,  but  at  the  same  time  her 
learning  was  despised,  and  her  cultivation  was  rejected  as 
shallow  and  frivolous.  Yet  once  French  civilization  had 
dominated  Europe,  but  this  was  at  the  time  when  by  her 
power  she  held  a  commanding  position  in  political  affairs. 
Another  illustration  of  this  idea  is  found  in  the  increased 
estimation  in  which  the  intellectual  achievements  of  Italy 
are  held  since  the  accomplishment  of  her  great  work  in 
behalf  of  national  unity.  Applying  this  thought  to  the 
United   States,    we   behold  in   our  expanded   power  and 
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prestige  a  means  of  making  our  ideas  current  in  the  world. 
It  may  be  true  that  within  the  limits  of  our  ancient  ten*itory 
we  have  the  means  of  accumulating  all  the  wealth  we  need. 
It  may  be  true  that  we  have  no  need  of  much  that  the 
Orient  may  teach ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  last 
thousand  years  of  Oriental  experience  is  entirely  without 
profitable  lessons  for  even  the  American  nation.  As  the 
neighbor  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Orient,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  nation  may  acquire  somewhat  of  their  respect  for  form, 
to  ornament  the  strong  and  healthful  manifestation  of  our 
spirit.  If,  as  it  regards  our  cultivation,  or  spiritual  life, 
we  have  little  need  of  the  Orient,  the  Orient  has  need  of  us. 
Charity,  a  proper  recognition  of  human  worth,  regard  for 
woman,  a  determinatior^  to  let  justice  rule,  political  liberty: 
these  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  our  race,  some  of  the 
positive  results  of  a  long  course  of  social  development.  Of 
these  the  Orient  has  need.  They  may  be  accepted  by  any 
nation  without  doing  violence  to  the  race  ideas  on  which 
the  civilization  of  that  nation  rests;  and  in  carrying  these 
principles  of  a  higher  civilization  to  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific,  there  is  a  certain  excuse  for  our  zeal,  and  a  com- 
pensation for  our  responsibilities.  These  and  other  ideas 
for  which  our  society  stands  are  assumed  to  be  worth  the 
effort  it  costs  to  realize  them  in  life;  for  it  is  assumed  that 
in  them  is  the  seed  of  a  higher  civilization.  That  these 
ideas  may  be  carried  forward  for  the  betterment  of  the  less 
advanced  portions  of  the  human  race,  is  a  certain  justifica- 
tion of  the  power  and  dominion  held  by  the  nations  of 
English  stock.  Wherever  the  dominion  of  any  branch  of  the 
English  people  has  established  itself  hitherto  a  higher  and 
progressive  form  of  civilization  has  been  instituted.  This 
fact  gives  ground  for  the  expectation  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  ultimately  derive  advantage 
from  being  brought  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States. 

One   of   the   important   items   in   this   advantage   will 
consist  in  the  fact  that  ultimately  these  islanders,  if  they 
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justify  the  most  hopeful  thoughts  concerning  them,  will, 
with  such  limitations  of  suffrage  as  may  seem  expedient, 
have  part  in  a  great  federal  government,  whose  traditions 
are  the  traditions  of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  whose 
power  will  be  suflcient  to  establish  security  and  peace  as 
the  conditions  of  progress  and  prosperity;   for  the  federal 
government  is  the  only  form  of  government  under  which 
widely   separated   communities,   individually  incapable   of 
defending  themselves  against  the  machinations  of   great 
states,   can  be  rendered  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
advantages  of  power  and  liberty.     In  the  words  of  President 
Schurman,  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission, 
"our  tutelage,  at  least  for  some  time,  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  the  Filipinos  from  despotism  and  anarchy,  and 
their  islands  from  a  division  among  the  European  powers, 
thus  destroying  forever  the  hope  of  a  free  and  self-govern- 
ing Filipino  nationality."     Under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federal  republic  of  the  United  States,  the  way  is  open  to 
these  islanders  to  become  self-governing  communities;  and, 
if  their  development  will  justify  it,  to  become,  through 
representatives,  participants   in  the  larger  affairs  of   the 
national  government.     Under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  of  the  United  States  is  in  their  service,  to 
preserve  internal  peace  and  to  ward  off  the  invader;   thus 
making  possible  the  two  most  important  immediate  aims  of 
social  ambition,  namely,  the  achievement  of  great  power 
and  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

In  view  of  the  present  tendency  to  enlarge  the  extent 
of  the  dominion  of  certain  modern  states,  the  principle  of 
federal  organization  appears  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
the  most  fruitful  political  principle  of  the  present  age.  It 
enables  the  weak  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  power.  It 
stimulates  the  less  advanced  of  the  communities  thus  linked 
together  to  aspire  to  the  standards  of  the  higher.  It  assures 
freedom  in  all  efforts  that  make  for  the  higher  civilization, 
and  causes  a  heavy  hand  to  be  felt  only  where  the  move- 
ment is  towards  barbarism.     It  provides  a  way  by  which 
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the  dependency  may  rise  to  practical  independence  without 
revolution.  Its  efficiency  in  fui'nishing  a  method  for 
governing  communities  too  widely  extended  for  even 
imperial  rule  is  emphasized  by  the  existence  of  a  widely 
entertained  opinion  that  England's  vast  and  varied  possess- 
ions must  gradually  draw  themselves  together  into  the 
bonds  of  a  federal  union.  In  order  to  bring  our  influence 
to  bear  in  an  effective  manner  on  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  England  as  an 
ultimate  model;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  make  wise  use  of 
our  means  and  our  opportunities,  England  may  find  it 
advisable  before  long,  in  impressing  upon  her  varied 
possessions  the  ideas  of  unity  and  nationality,  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  federalism,  and  follow  the  lead  of  the  federal 
republic  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  our  miserable  governmental 
conduct  in  Alaska  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
never  again  put  our  hand  to  a  similar  task.  Carrying  this 
thought  to  its  logical  consequence,  we  might  have  concluded 
some  time  ago  that  because  the  school  board  of  San 
Francisco  appeared  to  be  desperately  corrupt,  therefore  we 
should  never  again  attempt  to  maintain  schools  in  our  large 
cities  by  governmental  authority.  This  affirms  too  much. 
Because  there  are  weak  places  in  our  government,  shall  we 
withdraw  from  attempts  to  govern  at  those  points?  Shall 
we  confess  that  our  government  cannot  do  what  it  ought  to 
do,  or  what  other  governments  with  high  ideals  can  do? 
The  doing  of  difficult  things  offers  the  best  means  to 
acquire  power  and  facility.  English  political  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  mean,  corrupt,  and  ineffective,  but 
under  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  later  decades,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  larger  ideas  that  came  with  the  develop- 
ment of  her  power  and  the  extension  of  her  dominion,  the 
English  nation  has  risen  to  be  more  widely  influential  than 
any  other  nation  in  spreading  over  the  world  the  blessings 
of  good  government  and  the  prospects  of  a  higher  form  of 
social  life.     And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  under  a 
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like  stimulus,  the  American  branch  of  the  English  people 
may  have  at  least  an  equally  beneficent  influence ;  and  that 
along  the  lines  of  political  supremacy  it  will  carry  the  ideas 
born  of  our  broader  experience  and  our  freer  life,  to 
establish,  wherever  the  Americans  dominate,  the  basis  of  a 
better  social  existence. 
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THE   "SOUECE   METHOD"  OF  TEACHING 
HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS.* 


By  T.  W.  Page. 


I  should  like  to  say  in  the  very  beginning  that  as 
regards  the  use  of  the  so-called  sources  in  teaching  history, 
I  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  their  Report 
by  the  Committee  of  Seven.  I  am  pleased  to  find  myself 
in  such  good  company  in  disclaiming  any  confidence  what- 
ever in  "  investigation"  by  pupils.  Indeed,  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  practices  that  have  been  growing  up  in  some  of 
our  schools  in  the  past  decade,  attempts  to  teach  a  school- 
boy history  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  source  method"  would 
appear  absurd.  "Get  a  true  view  of  the  past  by  such 
means,"  a  gentleman  remarked  to  me  some  days  ago,  "he'd 
as  well  try  to  get  a  view  of  co-education  through  the  Lick 
Telescope,  or  get  a  view  of  Aguinaldo  by  spectrum  analysis." 
The  results  attending  these  attempts  would  seem,  however, 
to  be  satisfactory  to  those  that  make  them.  Few  have 
turned  back,  at  any  rate,  of  the  hardy  pioneers  that  have 
undertaken  to  lead  their  pupils  along  this  new  and  royal 
road  to  a  knowledge  of  the  past;  many  of  the  more  timid 
souls,  on  the  contrary,  have  determined  to  follow  their 
leadership,  and  have  forsaken  the  devious  paths  marked  out 
by  the  text-books  and  those  larger  works  that  heretofore 

*Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  at  Sacra- 
mento, December,  1899. 
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were  considered  serviceable.  The  tendency  in  this  direction 
has  made  such  headway  that  a  certain  professor  at  one  of 
our  middle- western  universities  gravely  assures  us  that  "the 
source  method  of  teaching  history  can  now  no  longer  be 
avoided." 

Before  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  "unavoidable"  method,  I  wish  to  ask  the  members  of 
this  association  what  they  understand  by  "sources"  of 
history.  In  my  own  opinion  there  are  few  things  that  have 
come  down  to  us  out  of  the  past  that  cannot  convey  infor- 
mation about  the  time  they  date  from .  Old  coins,  buildings, 
monuments,  the  altered  channels  of  rivers,  cultivated  fields 
where  once  a  forest  grew,  all  the  marks  made  by  the  hand 
of  man  on  the  face  of  nature,  the  changeless  features  of 
nature  itself  are  sources  of  history.  The  spoken  language, 
constantly  varying  as  it  does  through  the  advent  of  new 
words,  the  loss  of  old  ones,  or  the  altered  meaning  conveyed 
by  those  retained,  gives  aid  to  an  understanding  of  a 
people's  character,  and  therefore  of  the  motives  by  which 
from  time  to  time  men  have  been  urged.  The  survivals  of 
old  customs  and  practices,  religious  and  social  observances, 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  unconscious  mannerisms, — are  not 
these  all  more  or  less  sources  of  history?  In  modern  times 
it  is  from  the  writings  of  contemporaries  that  we  have 
derived  the  most  abundant  information  about  the  past — 
and  not  only  from  those  writings  that  have  caused  or  that 
describe  the  fact  we  wish  to  study,  but  often  from  those 
also  that  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  fact  at  all  and 
explain  it  only  by  disclosing  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  it 
occurred.  What  historian,  for  example,  in  studying  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  could  afford  to  neglect  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  who  would  explain  the  causes  of 
our  own  civil  war  with  no  allusion  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"? 
But  abundant  as  this  source  of  knowledge  has  now  become, 
it  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  For  many  things  that  we 
know  about  the  past  contemporaries  failed  to  understand; 
and  many  of  the  things  they  knew  they  would  not  tell. 
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Truth  about  a  former  time  must  often  be  established,  there- 
fore, through  the  mute  testimony  of  facts  dating  from  a 
time  more  recent;  motives  are  discovered  not  so  much 
from  wordy  professions  as  from  actions;  deep  lying  causes 
are  often  seen  only  in  the  light  of  results,  to  which  perhaps 
a  hundred  other  causes  have  contributed.  A  great  source 
of  knowledge  of  the  past,  therefore,  is:  a  right  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  present.  He,  for  example,  that 
knows  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  to-day  is  better 
prepared  to  explain  the  expansion  of  England  than  he  that 
has  read  the  charters  of  the  companies  formed  to  exploit 
America  and  India  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  So 
innumerable,  in  fact,  are  the  sources  of  history,  so  manifold 
in  the  forms  they  assume,  so  various  in  character,  so 
unequal  in  value  and  in  ease  of  interpretation,  that  even  to 
classify  them  is  impossible — unless,  indeed,  we  divide  them, 
as  Heine  did  the  universe,  into  the  edible  and  the  non- 
edible,  and  that  I  believe  would  be  no  great  assistance, 
since  each  man  must  still  determine  for  himself  what  is 
wholesome  and  what  gives  him  indigestion. 

Now  if  such  are  the  sources  of  history,  and  if  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past  must  be  derived  from  such  numerous 
and  diverse  materials,  it  is  obviously  a  difficult  task  to 
acquire  it.  To  test  the  genuineness  of  each  relic  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  to  interpret  its  meaning  and  then  to 
weigh  its  testimony  and  compare  it  with  that  of  others,  to 
know  what  to  believe  and  what  to  discard,  to  gather  up  a 
hundred  bits  of  conflicting  evidence,  see  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  and  bring  them  into  accord,  and  from  the  result  to 
determine  the  truth,  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult  and  deli- 
cate operations  of  the  human  mind.  If  the  average  school- 
boy were  ever  accused  of  having  done  this  thing,  I  believe 
the  average  jury  would  acquit  him. 

Nor  do  the  upholders  of  the  "  source  method"  expect  it 
of  him.  The  sources  they  set  before  him  are  far  from 
being  the  difficult  and  heterogeneous  mass  I  have  described. 
They  are  much  lighter  and  more  attractive  matter.     You 
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are  all  familiar  with  them :  a  few  photographs  sometimes 
or  other  pictures  of  buildings,  persons,  costumes,  or  locali- 
ties, more  often  a  certain  number  of  books  containing 
"Select  Documents  of  U.  S.  History,"  "American  History  as 
told  by  Contemporaries,"  "Select  Charters,"  "American 
History  Leaflets,"  "Old  South  Leaflets," — in  short,  for  the 
most  part  extracts  from  speeches  and  documents  left  by 
men  contemporary  with  the  facts  that  are  to  be  studied. 
The  "source  method,"  then,  in  practice  consists  in  trying  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  look  at  persons,  events,  and  conditions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  men  that  actually  saw  them. 
With  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  the  pupil  must  himself 
discover  the  bearing  of  one  fact  upon  another,  must  trace 
the  sequence  and  connection  amongst  them  all,  must  recog- 
nize that  evolution  and  organic  growth  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  a  perception  of  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  historical 
study.  To  do  this  he  needs  no  more  text-books,  no  more 
wading  through  the  ponderous  tomes  of  men  that  have 
wasted  their  time  by  thinking  these  things  out  before  us. 
Second-hand  knowledge,  like  second-hand  raiment,  is  to  be 
relegated  to  the  "old  clo'  man,"  and  the  pupil  is  to  draw 
his  knowledge  fresh  and  sparkling  from  the  fountain-head. 

Of  the  many  advantages  claimed  for  this  method,  three 
stand  prominently  forward.  First,  a  surer  truth  and  a 
greater  certainty  are  acquired  by  means  of  it  than  can  be 
derived  from  a  study  of  another  man's  work.  In  the  next 
place,  facts  are  more  clearly  and  vividly  seen,  and  are  more 
forcibly  stamped  upon  the  mind,  when  the  pupil  digs  them 
out  for  himself.  And  lastly,  a  high  degree  of  mental  cul- 
ture, a  development  of  the  critical  spirit,  a  training  in 
"historical  mindedness"  is  imparted  by  this  method. 

I  am  disposed  to  disallow  these  claims.  The  statement 
that  the  pvipil  best  learns  to  know  the  truth  and  to  know  it 
with  certainty  by  pursuing  the  source  method  carries  with 
it  its  own  refutation.  It  is  true  that  few  books  of  history 
have  been  written  that  are  not  more  or  less  one-sided — 
tendenzios,  as  the  Germans  say — that  do  not  so  assort  the 
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facts  as  to  distort  the  fact.  And  it  is  true  that  this  one- 
sidedness  can  most  surely  be  corrected  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sources.  But  by  reason  of  the  multitude  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  sources  the  pupil  cannot  be  left  to  find  his  way 
through  them  unaided  and  to  derive  his  own  conclusions. 
They  must  be  arranged  for  him  and  set  in  order  by  someone 
else,  and  references  must  be  given  him  to  specific  passages. 
Now  what  does  this  mean  except  that  for  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  historical  writer  is  substituted  the  one-sidedness  of 
the  man  that  arranges  the  references?  I  wish  to  make  the 
statement  categorically — and  it  may  be  verified  by  anyone 
that  takes  the  trouble  to  review  the  books — that  by  what 
they  omit  and  what  they  insert  the  best  collections  of  the 
sources  of  American  history  available  for  school  purposes 
have  fully  as  strong  a  tendency  to  misrepresent  facts  as 
have  the  best  text-books.  One  example  will  suffice  to  make 
clear  what  I  mean.  Alexander  Hamilton  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
than  anyone  else,  and  it  was  under  his  guidance  that  our 
commercial  policy  began.  He  is,  therefore,  usually  repre- 
sented as  having  favored  protection  by  high  tariff,  and  his 
authority  has  been  frequently  appealed  to  in  justification  of 
the  continuance  of  such  protection  at  a  later  date.  His 
position  is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  celebrated  Report  on 
Manufactures  of  1791;  but  it  is  not  a  case  where  he  who 
runs  may  read,  for  the  report  fills  many  closely  printed 
pages.  Prof.  Macdonald,  therefore,  has  attempted  to  make 
this  valuable  "source"  available  for  young  students  by  giv- 
ing in  his  collection  of  Select  Documents  extracts  from  it 
which,  he  asserts,  "show  the  outline  of  the  argument." 
He  informs  his  young  readers  at  the  outset  that  the  report 
is  "the  strongest  presentation  of  the  case  for  protection 
which  has  been  made  by  any  American  statesman,"  but 
that  part  of  the  report  which  contains  Hamilton's  discussion 
of  the  means  by  which  manufactures  may  be  developed  he 
omits  altogether.     Not  one  word  is  given  to  show  that  the 
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report  severely  criticizes  a  system  of  high  import  duties,  that 
Hamilton  regarded  pecuniary  bounties  and  premiums  as  the 
best  means  of  encouraging  manufactures,  and  that  only  in 
view  of  special  and  temporary  conditions  did  he  recommend 
even  a  very  low  protective  tariff.  Similar  examples  might 
be  adduced  from  nearly  all  the  source  collections  available 
for  school  use.  It  is,  indeed,  obviously  impossible  to 
reduce  within  a  space  that  the  school-boy  can  survey  the 
vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  from  which  the  historian 
derives  his  knowledge  of  the  past.  In  the  attempt  to  do  so 
recourse  must  be  had  to  abstracts,  to  outlines,  and 
omissions;  important  points  are  taken  out  of  their  proper 
connection  in  the  documents  quoted,  interpreted  to  suit  the 
opinions  of  the  editor,  and  served  up  in  foot-notes  or  in  fine 
print.  Not  that  I  have  any  objection  to  fine  print  for  such 
work;  the  finer,  the  better;  best  of  all,  if  it  is  quite  out  of 
sight!  So  long,  then,  as  the  source  method  means  setting 
before  the  pupil  an  assortment  of  medicated  documents,  it 
is  absurd  to  claim  that  it  conveys  a  stricter  truth  than  the 
books  of  trained  historians ;  and  if  it  does  not  mean  the  use 
of  such  material,  it  cannot  be  adopted,  because  the  sources 
are  too  numerous  and  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  master  in  the 
time  allotted  for  the  study  by  the  schools. 

The  second  claim  put  forth  by  the  believers  in  the 
method  has  more  justification.  I  am  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  many  scenes  and  events  are  more  graphically 
described  by  those  that  saw  them  than  by  later  writers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  student  gets  the  clearest  mental 
picture  of  past  occurrences  from  the  writings  of  contempor- 
aries. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  mental  pictures 
are  not  history.  It  was,  for  instance,  an  occurrence  of  far- 
reaching  consequence  when  Julius  Caesar  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sambre  cut  to  pieces  the  hosts  of  the  Nervii,  and  I 
know  of  no  writer  that  has  given  a  more  succinct  and 
intelligible  account  of  the  action  than  Caesar  himself.  But 
of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  that  have  formed  mental 
pictures  from  a  perusal  of  his  account  how  many,  do  you 
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suppose,  have  realized  the  mighty  significance  of  that 
great  day?  The  truth  is  that  "it  is  not  the  facts,  but  the 
sequence  and  connection  of  the  facts  that  are  important." 
To  understand  this  sequence  and  connection  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  know  something  about  the  facts  themselves; 
and  in  some  cases,  therefore,  appeals  to  contemporary 
descriptions  are  without  doubt  an  advantage  even  to  the 
school-boy.  But  it  is  just  this  sequence  and  connection  of 
facts — which  is  what  we  really  mean  by  history — that 
contemporaries  cannot  give  us,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  source  method  fails  to  impart.  For  this 
reason  I  cannot  agree  with  an  advocate  of  the  method  who 
recommends  to  us  what  he  calls  "remnants,  fragments, 
oddments  from  rich  and  genuine  goods;"  for,  he  says,  "if 
they  be  pieced  together  with  knowledge  and  skill,  it  is 
remarkable  what  unity  of  design  the  garment  can  be  made 
to  show."  Such  a  patchwork  garment,  I  believe,  would 
hardly  be  in  fashion  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  my  read- 
ing has  brought  to  my  notice  only  one  man  who  in  my 
opinion  could  have  appropriately  worn  it.  Martinus 
Scriblerus  pointed  out  a  way  by  which  the  ancient 
Nuremburgers  were  to  make  a  wood  and  leather  man  who, 
he  said,  could  eat  and  digest,  and,  "could  reason  as  well  as 
most  country  parsons."  But  the  wood  and  leather  man 
has  fallen  into  decay;  and  even  of  the  country  parsons  I 
have  known,  some  were  dissatified  with  mere  oddments  and 
fragments  of  rich  and  genuine  apparel. 

But,  urge  the  advocates  of  this  patchwork  process,  it  is 
precisely  to  raise  the  pupil  above  the  level  of  the  wood  and 
leather  man,  to  develop  his  mind  and  teach  him  to  reason 
that  we  uphold  this  method.  You  should  not  do  for  the 
student,  they  tell  us,  what  the  student  can  do  for  himself. 
You  are  to  set  before  him  the  materials  from  which  he  may 
learn  the  facts,  and  then  let  him  improve  his  mind  by 
discovering  the  sequence  and  connection  of  the  facts  for 
himself.  For,  "the  process  which  gives  outright  answers 
without  requiring  investigation  and  solution,  like  a  key  in 
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arithmetic,  is  not  an  educational  process."  "History,"  it 
is  proudly  added,  "is  now  studied  as  a  problem,  and  not  as 
mere  literature  or  engaging  narrative;  and  even  a  limited 
use  of  the  source  materials  makes  of  the  student  a  discoverer 
and  a  prodiicer." 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  patch  workers  are  wrong  here. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  become  a  discoverer  or 
producer  from  the  limited  amount  of  source  materials  that 
he  can  use  at  school.  Generalizations  based  upon  the  few 
facts  that  he  can  master  in  this  way  can  be  right  only  by 
accident.  And,  indeed,  many  important  generalizations  he 
will  not  reach  at  all,  because  the  information  upon  which 
they  must  be  based  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  interpret.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  for  example, 
with  its  allusions  to  demurrers,  to  pleas  in  bar  and  pleas  in 
abatement,  its  abstruse  discussions  and  difficult  chain  of 
reasoning,  would  become  intelligible  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  to  the  average  pupil  of  no  school  in  this  State. 
The  teacher  that  sets  his  pupils  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  past  through  the  use  of  such  documents,  makes  of 
history  a  problem  indeed — such  a  problem  as  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  solve.  Moreover,  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to 
treat  history  and  mathematics  alike,  and  to  use  the  two 
sciences  to  develop  the  same  powers  in  the  pupil.  One 
cannot  start  with  a  few  axioms  in  history  and  by  patient 
industry  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  study-hall  work  out  for 
one's  self  the  progress  of  civilization.  History  is  largely 
an  inductive  science,  and  its  generalizations  must  be  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  many  facts.  Observation,  therefore, 
is  the  mental  power  of  prime  importance  in  the  student  of 
it,  and  I  hold  that  he  that  develops  the  power  and  the  habit 
of  intelligent  observation  in  his  pupils  has  done  them  as 
much  service  as  he  that  teaches  them  mathematics.  The 
field,  too,  is  vast,  and  the  facts  to  be  known  innumerable; 
so  that  the  teacher  that,  under  the  guise  of  a  mind  trainer, 
involves  those  facts  in  obscurity,  and  makes  the  learning 
of  them  unnecessarily  difficult,  is  a  traitor  to  the  science  he 
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professes  to  serve.     After  observation,  and  dependent  upon 
it,  comes  the  power  of  systematizing  and  arranging,   of 
seeing  facts  in  their  proper  perspective,  of  noting  cause 
and  effect,  of  organizing  the  accumulated  information  so  as 
to  set  forth  the  structure  and  see  the  growth  or  decay  of 
what  we  call  civilization.     Now,  it  is  precisely  this  power 
which  it  is  claimed  the  old-fashioned  text-book  method  fails 
to  cultivate ;  when  the  pupil  finds  all  this  work  done  for  him 
he  brings  into  play  only  his  memory,  and  the  habit  of 
historical   thinking   fails   to    develop.     The  point  is  well 
taken,  and  I  freely  acknowledge  that  if  the  work  of  the 
pupil  is  confined  to  a  text-book,  the  best  form  of  mental 
culture  is  not  attained.     I  will  make  the  further  concession 
that  if  the  material  for  study  were  adequate  and  the  time  at 
his  disposal  sufficient,  and  if  a  competent  teacher  were  at 
hand  to  point  out  mistakes  in  his  conclusions,  the  pupil 
could  be  set  to  no  work  better  adapted  to  cultivate  the 
power   in   question.     But   the   material   provided   by    the 
schools  is  not  adequate,  and  if  it  were,  the  time  allowed  for 
the  study  of  it  is  not  sufficient.     Insistence,  therefore,  on 
this  method  of  work  will  prevent  the  pupil  from  acquiring 
that  broad  grasp    of   facts   necessary  to   an   insight   into 
the  leading  movements  and  dominant   tendencies  in   the 
biography  of  mankind,  and  will  cultivate  in  him  nothing 
better  than  a  spirit  of  miserable  pedantry  and  muddle  away 
whatever  sense  of  proportion  nature  has  given  him.     At  the 
same  time,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  right  to  confine  the 
pupil  to  the  old-fashioned  text-book,  which  has  too  often 
merited  the  contempt  into  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen. 
Teach  him  to  read  widely  in  the  books  of  thoughtful  writers, 
especially  of   those   that   present   the   same  subject  from 
different  points  of  view.     Teach  him  to  follow  closely  their 
line  of  reasoning  and  to  note  the  arguments  on  which  their 
opinions  are  based.     Show  him  how  to  test  the  validity  of 
their  conclusions  by  occasional  appeals  to  the  sources — not 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  new  truths  himself,  but  of 
learning  the  process  by  which  a  historian  should  work. 
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Encourage  him  to  discuss  and  compare  in  class  the  opinions 
he  has  imbibed;  show  him  what  to  reject  and  what  to 
retain;  make  sure  above  all  that  he  does  not  miss  that 
'sequence  and  connection"  that  will  distinguish  his  know- 
ledge from  the  patchwork  garment  of  a  man  of  wood  and 
leather;  and  then — leave  the  rest  to  the  university. 

This  claim  that  the  source  method  of  teaching  history  is 
the  best  way  to  use  the  science  for  the  purpose  of  mind 
training  illustrates  what  threatens  to  become  a  very  danger- 
ous practice  in  our  schools.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to 
subordinate  everything  to  the  effort  to  cultivate  the  pupil's 
power  of  deductive  reasoning — for  that  too  often  is  what 
our  new  methods  of  pedagogy  as  practiced  in  the  schools 
really  amount  to.  The  giving  of  information,  we  are  told, 
the  stuffing  of  the  mind  with  facts,  should  not  be  the 
object  of  the  educator,  since  it  only  exercises  the  memory; 
mental  power  is  what  he  should  seek  to  impart.  As  if  the 
memory  were  not  a  mental  power,  and  as  if  there  could  be 
any  kind  of  mental  power  without  mental  contents  for  that 
power  to  act  on !  I  am  far  from  reprobating  attempts  to 
develop  a  pupil's  mind  in  a  wholesome  way,  and  I  honor 
and  sympathize  with  many  opinions  held  by  the  teachers  of 
pedagogy.  But  the  science,  as  it  now  stands,  has  all  the 
fascination  as  well  as  some  of  the  incompleteness  due  to 
novelty,  and  it  has  been  represented  in  recent  years  by  a 
number  of  active  and  enthusiastic  men.  Many  of  our 
teachers,  therefore,  have  been  induced  to  accept  its  con- 
clusions without  understanding  their  full  meaning,  and  in 
putting  them  in  practice  they  have  exaggerated  the  impor- 
tance of  some  at  the  expense  of  others.  I  heard  a  man 
prominent  in  pedagogical  circles  some  time  ago  say  that  if 
all  a  pupil  had  learnt  at  school  could  be  erased  from  his  mind 
like  figures  from  a  blackboard,  the  object  of  his  education 
would  still  have  been  attained  in  the  increase  of  mental 
vigor  he  would  have  received.  This  statement  is  false,  and 
its  plausibility  makes  it  dangerous.  It  is  true  that  mental 
vigor  is  not  only  a  good  thing,  but  an  indispensable  thing 
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for  the  highest  success  in  life.  But  it  is  not  the  only  thing, 
and  the  failure  to  realize  that  it  was  not  the  only  thing 
delayed  the  progress  of  civilization  for  the  space  of  a 
thousand  years.  For  it  was  a  principle  that  developed  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  and  lived  on  through  the  period  of 
scholasticism — an  'ism  that  produced  some  of  the  ablest  but 
least  productive  minds  that  the  world  has  seen — until  Lord 
Bacon  showed  its  falsity,  A  strong  mind  is  a  necessary 
thing,  and  a  close  reasoner  has  an  advantage;  but  "know- 
ledge is  power,"  Bacon  said;  and  his  saying  is  just  as  true 
now  as  it  was  when  he  revolutionized  pedagogy  by  uttering 
it.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  early  Germanic 
languages  the  words  for  knowing  and  being  able — the 
English  to  ken  and  to  can,  the  German  kennen  and  konnen — 
were  identical;  it  shows  the  recognition  by  the  primitive 
peoples  that  spoke  those  tongues  of  a  truth  that  the  Middle 
Ages  suffered  by  losing.  The  tendency  thus  to  emphasize 
mind-training  and  to  underrate  information  is  a  mere 
harking  back  to  scholasticism,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  seems  to  be  popular.  As  applied  to  the 
study  of  history,  the  principle  was  given  wide  currency  by 
Lord  Acton  when  he  said  in  his  inaugural  at  Cambridge 
some  years  ago  that  this  study  "fulfils  its  purpose,  if  it 
gives  us  the  gift  of  historical  thinking,  which  is  better  than 
historical  learning,"  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  idea  repeated 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  where  it  is  said 
that  "not  an  accumulation  of  information,  but  the  habit  of 
correct  thinking"  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  teacher. 
These  are  half  truths  that  tend  rather  to  mislead  than  to 
assist.  For  how  can  there  be  historical  thinking  without 
historical  learning,  or  correct  thinking  without  a  store  of 
information?  The  nation  that  has  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  great  historians  in  the  present  century  is 
Germany ;  and  I  can  testify  from  my  own  observation  that 
the  so-called  historical-mindedness  of  the  average  university 
student  is  greater  in  that  country  than  in  ours.  Surely, 
then,  if  methods  are  to  be  judged  by  their  results,  the 
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German  method  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  good  one.  That 
method,  according  to  an  American  professor  who  has 
watched  it  carefully,  so  far  from  being  the  source  method, 
consists  throughout  the  school  period  of  pure  narrative, 
shading  in  the  later  years  into  what  resembles  the  college 
lecture,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  text-book  containing 
the  barest  outline  of  events.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
American  mind  needs  more  constant  attention  than  the 
German.  It  has  hitherto  been  our  boast,  and  foreigners 
have  conceded  that  it  is  well-founded,  that  for  mental 
alertness  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  for  native  vigor 
of  thought  and  freedom  in  selecting  and  grasping  the  salient 
features  of  a  subject — in  other  words,  for  what  is  commonly 
called  "horse  sense" — the  American  youth  surpassed  all 
others.  I  protest,  therefore,  against  prostituting  every 
science  taught  in  our  schools  to  a  mere  attendance  on 
pedagogy.  Some  modicum  of  mind  in  a  pupil  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  school  to  presuppose.  For  those  wood  and 
leather  intellects  that  must  be  painfully  trained  into 
exhibiting  some  show  of  human  reason,  this  State  main- 
tains, I  am  told,  a  special  institution  at  Glen  Ellen,  and  it 
is  right  that  we  should  give  the  officials  there  a  chance  to 
earn  their  pay. 
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THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  PHYSICS.* 


By  Frederick  Slate. 


This  subject  has  been  chosen  with  a  definite  aim  of  at 
least  suggesting  some  ideas  that  are  of  general  application 
by  those  who  regard  the  profession  of  teaching  thought- 
fully; and  it  will  be  seen  to  lead  towards  the  perennial 
question  of  the  school-programme.  The  occurrence  of  the 
word  Phj'sics  in  the  heading  marks  only  the  particular  line 
of  approach  to  some  general  conclusions,  and  the  quarter 
in  which  I  desire  especially  to  drive  them  home. 

In  conformity  with  the  wholesome  practice  of  defining 
the  terms  that  are  used,  let  us  emphasize  the  word 
"Availability"  with  some  necessary  comment.  This  term 
is  employed  to  convey  the  notion  of  general  serviceableness 
for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  schools.  I  will  offer 
you  the  first  clue  to  my  present  intention,  by  announc- 
ing as  a  thought  of  central  importance  for  us  on  this 
occasion,  that  such  serviceableness  is  a  quality  to  be 
estimated  j9racf«caZZy,  and  under  conditions  actually  prevail- 
ing, as  a  composite  result.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
an  estimate  of  this  character  will  not  usually  agree  with  the 
premature  conclusions  of  any  incomplete  theory.  And  this 
feature  in  the  situation  justifies  the  conservative  sentiment 
in  our  communities,  with  its  reluctance  to  adopt  views 
that  are  novel,  but  one-sided  and  unproved. 

*An  address  delivered  at  Los  Angeles,  before  the  Teachers'  Institute 
for  the  City  and  County. 
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The  many  questions  whieli  are  involved  in  drawing  up 
the  programmes  for  school-work  are  not  yet  settled,  even  to 
the  extent  that  would  secure  concerted  action  in  any  large 
section  of  the  country.  But  progress  can  be  reported  in 
clarifying  our  thought  upon  these  matters,  and  disentangling 
the  separate  issues  which  have  presented  themselves  in  such 
a  form  as  to  cause  mental  confusion.  Through  the  various 
Committee  Reports  that  have  at  once  stimulated  public 
discussion  and  incorporated  its  important  results,  we  seem 
to  be  making  a  spiral  sort  of  approach  towards  a  settle- 
ment, circling  many  times  about  the  center  before  we 
arrive  there.  To  my  thinking  it  constitutes  a  distinct  step 
along  the  proper  path  that  will  lead  to  permanent  gain,  to 
recognize  as  a  fact  that  a  decision  to  include  or  to  exclude 
any  particular  study,  in  relation  to  the  school-programme, 
must  be  an  affair  of  applying — not  a  single  criterion  but 
several — and  setting  off  the  favorable  judgments  against 
those  which  are  less  favorable,  if  that  be  necessary. 

This  may  sound  like  a  very  commonplace  truism.  If  it 
does,  that  is  a  good  sign;  for  the  recognition  spoken  of 
above  has  not  always  been  present  to  be  counted  upon. 
At  times  within  the  memory  of  the  older  ones  of  us  at  least, 
we  have  had  urged  upon  our  attention  some  exclusive 
touchstones  by  which  to  try  the  true  gold;  the  material 
good  for  the  training  of  jouth;  and  some  of  these  ideas 
have  been  backed  with  the  weighty  influence  of  a  system  of 
philosophy.  We  have  many  of  us  lived  through  a  disturbed 
period  when  discussions  were  prevailing  on  educational 
values;  intrinsic  values,  that  is,  to  be  adjudged  according 
to  the  content  of  the  subject,  and  its  presumed  influence 
in  cultivating  mental  power.  Such  discussions  were  apt  to 
be  largely  theoretical  in  tone;  they  exhibited  aggressive 
bias,  and  were  on  the  whole  lacking  in  candor.  On  the 
one  side  the  contention  was  that  there  should  be  preferred 
studies,  with  conceded  first  place  and  right  of  way;  or  at 
the  other  extreme,  all  studies  were  to  be  rated  as  equal, 
and  indiscriminately  open  to  personal  choice.     If  we  may 
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be  allowed  to  characterize  each  view  by  the  epithets  current 
in  the  opposing  camp,  as  being  more  picturesque  if  less 
accurate  than  the  truth;  the  country  was  called  upon  to 
choose  between  rank  individualism  and  anarchy  in  educa- 
tion, on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  the  claims  of  an 
arrogant  oligarchy,  entrenched  in  tradition,  but  lacking 
other  distinctive  merit.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  live 
under  a  clearer  and  serener  sky. 

In  these  later  days,  however,  our  attention  has  been 
turned  in  another  direction;  we  have  come  to  hear  much  of 
the  adolescent,  and  of  child- study.  Wide-ranging  and 
serious  investigation  has  been  devoted  to  certain  aspects  of 
psychology;  a  thing  unknown  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers; and  new  grounds  for  judgment  have  in  consequence 
been  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  processes  of  the  schools 
have  been  analyzed  from  this  point  of  view.  The  constitu- 
ents of  our  school-curi'icula  have  been  weighed  in  the 
psychological  balance — and  have  been  found  wanting  to  a 
degree  that  is  disquieting  in  some  quarters,  as  we  all  have 
good  occasion  to  know. 

Again,  as  a  third  example  of  an  inclination  to  judge 
the  issues  from  one  side  only,  there  have  been  missionaries 
in  the  field  in  the  interest  of  some  particular  method.  As 
a  rather  natural  consequence  of  promoting  science  from  the 
ranks  to  what  may  be  termed  the  dignity  of  office,  the 
inductive  method  (so-called)  was  for  a  time  thought  to  be 
of  more  nearly  universal  application  than  would  now  be 
conceded  by  cooler  judgment.  The  insistence  upon  the 
"naturalness"  of  the  method,  as  though  it  were  one  of 
self- education  by  a  process  of  rediscovery,  was  quickly 
seen  to  be  a  false  emphasis ;  for  the  schemes  of  education 
are  of  necessity  artificial;  how  otherwise  could  the  individual 
so  rapidly  appropriate  the  knowledge  accumulated  through 
centuries  of  effort?  The  gospel  of  procedure  by  induction 
and  rediscovery  was  indeed  preached  as  a  remedy  for  much 
that  was  going  wrong  in  the  world  of  education;  but  this 
light  did  not  brighten  into  the  dawn  of  a  universal  religion. 
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Finally,  to  conclude  my  short  list  of  instances,  I  have 
heard  a  distinguished  iconoclast  maintain  that  subject,  and 
psychological  adaptation,  and  individual  bent,  and  method, 
are  all  subordinate  elements,  dominated  by  the  quality  of 
inspiration  in  the  teacher,  who  can  thus  make  any  subject 
the  best  to  choose  in  a  given  case,  irrespective  of  all  else. 
Suppose  that  we  grant  this  within  reasonable  limits,  where 
one  teacher  shows  preeminent  merit.  We  should  still  need 
some  basis  for  decision  in  the  more  usual  case  where  the 
teaching  is  nearly  equal  in  quality. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  further  upon  other  transient 
or  partial  aspects  of  these  matters.  It  should  however  be 
distinctly  said,  before  we  proceed,  that  while  I  am  not 
especially  a  ^Haudator  temporis  acti,"  I  would  nevertheless 
urge  the  full  recognition  of  value  in  every  earlier  contribu- 
tion towards  our  present  store  of  clearer  thought.  All  the 
instances  which  have  been  cited  were  selected  solely  for  their 
representative  character;  and  with  no  intention  whatever 
looking  towards  ridicule  or  slur  or  insinuation.  It  is 
quite  natural,  and  in  parallel  with  other  striking  cases, 
that  a  complex  situation  should  be  preceived  in  its  details, 
before  it  is  grasped  comprehensively.  At  this  point,  let  us 
remind  ourselves  of  our  thesis,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
thread  of  connection  in  the  thought.  This  is,  that  the 
availability  or  serviceableness  for  school  purposes  of  a 
given  study  is  to  be  determined  by  nothing  short  of  a 
discussion  which  shall  includo  and  take  cognizance  of  every 
weighty  consideration  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  from 
any  side.  A  view  in  proper  perspective  of  these  many 
detail  encounters  must  suggest  to  us  a  larger  plan  of 
campaign.  As  a  first  attempt  towards  a  summary,  let  us 
say  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  shall  be 
valid,  about  any  branch  of  study,  as  regards  availability, 
we  must  take  into  account  at  least  the  five  following  elements, 
named  without  prejudice  to  their  comparative  importance : 

(1)  Its  intrinsic  merit  depending  upon  content  and  dis- 
ciplinary quality — in  so  far  as  such  values  can  he  established. 
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(2)  Its  adaptation  to  the  psychological  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  taught— m  so  far  as  those 
have  been  discovered. 

(3)  Its  methods  and  scope;  to  what  extent  these  have 
been  practically  ascertained  and  adjusted  to  school  condi- 
tions. 

(4)  Its  teachers;  what  quality  of  instruction  is  to  be 
expected  of  them,  in  view  of  their  training  and  equipment 
for  their  work, 

(5)  Its  relation  to  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship 
and  community  life  in  a  democracy. 

To  assign  due  weight  to  each  of  these  factors,  and  to 
attain  to  a  just  judgment,  is  no  easy  task  at  its  best.  Nor 
can  any  such  judgment  be  final,  for  the  position  of  balance 
must  be  continually  shifting,  as  development  and  research 
push  forward  the  frontier  of  positive  knowledge  on  the 
points  involved,  along  one  line  or  another;  and  the 
requirements  change,  that  the  environment  makes  upon 
the  individual. 

To  be  made  more  fully  aware  of  the  hidden  complexities 
of  the  situation  is  the  price  paid  for  acquiring  the  weapons 
of  scientific  attack  upon  the  problems  of  education.  But 
no  good  end  would  be  gained  by  conceiving  any  such  task 
as  simpler  than  it  really  is — except  perhaps  that  of  avoiding 
discouragement  in  grappling  with  it.  And  progress  enough 
of  a  certain  kind  has  already  been  made,  to  obviate  any 
widespread  danger  in  that  direction.  For  if  any  were 
inclined  to  appeal  to  existent  divergencies  of  opinion  on 
standards  in  these  matters,  as  testimony  that  further 
general  discussion  of  them  is  hopeless  or  unprofitable,  they 
might  be  invited  to  look  in  the  other  direction  along  the 
different  lines  of  treatment,  and  notice  them  running 
towards  convergence.  For,  in  the  final  outcome,  whatever 
is  true — though  partial — will  stand,  and  the  separate 
threads  will  be  combined  into  one  strand  which  contains 
them  all.  Meanwhile,  the  nature  of  the  very  difficulties  to 
be  faced  gives  dignity  and  seriousness  to  the  science  of 
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pedagogy,  and  offers  encouragement  to  men  and  women  of 
ability  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  career. 

If  this  view  of  the  ease  is  essentially  the  right  one,  we 
have  before  us,  in  the  construction  of  school  programmes, 
another  instance  of  matters  in  which  conscious  reflection 
and  analysis  by  scientific  method  will  finally  supersede  the 
cruder  process  of  regulating  practice  by  the  empirical  plan 
of  trial  and  error.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  clear 
gain  in  confessing — provided  that  be  the  truth — that  our 
theoretic  knowledge  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  it 
can  assume  full  direction  of  our  practice.  In  that  case  we 
may  expect  that  it  will  only  supplement  and  link  together 
the  lessons  of  experience;  it  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
explain  why  the  observed  facts  are  as  they  prove  to  be, 
and  contribute  its  suggestions  for  our  guidance.  We 
may  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  that  our  insight  is 
incomplete  in  the  sphere  of  mental  and  moral  growth  and 
activity,  bristling  as  that  is  with  difficulties.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  those  who  contend  for  the  laying  of  deep 
foundations,  to  notice  that  the  building  to  arise  on  them  is 
not  yet  finished.  And  in  their  interest  we  may  note,  as  a 
cause  for  congratulation,  how  the  dangerous  movement  has 
been  resisted  and  defeated,  which  baldly  attempted  to  cut 
the  root  of  all  wise  effort,  by  assuming  either  that  there  is 
no  problem  in  the  organization  and  sequence  of  school 
studies,  on  the  ground  that  these  are  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  that,  granting  there  is  a  problem,  it  is  unprofitable 
to  seek  its  solution  because  of  the  insuperable  difficulties. 

It  is  no  unusual  sensation,  I  suppose,  to  feel  that  we 
are  buoyed  up  and  sustained  in  many  trying  individual 
experiences,  by  the  reflection  that  they  are  undergone  in 
common  with  our  fellows.  So  we,  as  workers  in  the 
pedagogic  field,  may  take  heart  amid  our  uncertainties  on 
finding  that  we  have  our  trials  in  common  with  the  physicist, 
of  whose  predicament  I  can,  of  course,  speak  at  first  hand. 
I  do  not  know  in  how  far  the  belief  is  general  which  a 
young  lady  once  expressed  to  me,  to  the  effect  that  natural 
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science  cannot  be  interesting,  because  everything  has  already 
been  discovered,  and  nothing  is  left  to  give  zest  to  the 
investigator's  efforts.  Probably  a  juster  view  than  that 
prevails,  and  we  are  aware  that  the  physicist  does  not  yet 
claim  to  be  able  to  reconstruct,  even  in  imagination,  the 
actual  mechanism  of  the  magnetic  field,  which  is  utilized 
in  every  dynamo  and  electric  motor.  But  the  dynamo, 
nevertheless,  runs;  while  practice  and  theory,  by  mutual 
helpful  reaction,  are  bringing  us  progressively  towards 
completer  mastery  of  the  conditions  of  excellence.  The 
science  of  physics  registers  carefully  all  that  has  been 
ascertained  concerning  these  matters,  notes  the  questions 
that  are  still  open,  and  watches  while  the  work  goes  on,  for 
any  additional  crumb  of  information,  or  crevice  for  the 
gaining  of  insight,  which  the  processes  of  nature  may 
offer  while  they  are  in  operation.  Those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  direction  of  education  may,  with  profit,  parallel 
the  procedure  of  the  physicist  under  the  conditions  described 
above.  Since  that  is  an  every-day  necessity,  the  training 
of  children,  according  to  the  best  practice  that  we  know  as 
the  result  of  intelligent  comparison,  must  go  on.  Doubt- 
less this  can  be  accomplished  with  increasing  excellence,  as 
psychology  succeeds  in  explaining  the  mysteries  of  mind 
and  character,  and  especially  of  these  in  their  unfolding. 
In  the  future  this  science  may  become  able  to  furnish  a 
complete  account  of  the  individual,  and  his  reactions  under 
the  stimulus  of  environment,  including  the  influence  of 
school-training.  In  the  interim,  there  should  be  a  wise 
mingling  of  experience  gathered  in  the  schoolroom,  with 
the  leaven  of  suggestion  afforded  by  lines  of  investigation 
more  newly  opened.  And  again,  as  in  the  case  of  physics, 
the  mutual  and  helpful  reaction  cannot  fail  to  appear, 
between  ascertained  data,  and  their  interpretation  from  a 
general  point  of  view. 

This  rather  ample  preface  finds  its  explanation  and 
apolog5%  as  I  hope,  in  the  general  significance  of  the  posi- 
tion which  it  announces,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
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opens  the  way  to  treat  our  more  special  topic  with  the 
greater  ease  and  brevity,  by  laying  out  the  lines  of  a  helpful 
analysis. 

When  we  come  to  the  point  of  examining  the  availability 
of  physics,  the  conclusions  that  we  may  see  our  way  to 
draw  will  be  in  large  measure  determined  by  the  answers 
in  detail  to  the  five  questions  which  have  been  formulated 
already.  I  shall  remind  you  of  those  questions  by  repeating 
them  in  succession  as  they  come  up  for  answer.  But  before 
proceeding  to  do  that,  one  postulate  should  be  stated 
candidly,  which  I  assume  as  fundamental  in  any  construc- 
tion of  programmes  for  the  public  school  system.  It  may,  of 
course,  find  only  partial  acceptance  at  your  hands;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  you  may  be  more  or  less  skeptical  in  regard 
to  what  follows.  But  on  an  occasion  like  this  we  must 
assume  some  things  without  argument,  either  because  we 
accept  them  as  points  of  fundamental  divergence,  or  because 
we  want  to  secure  the  opportunity  to  test  them  in  their 
corollaries.  At  any  rate,  here  is  the  postulate:  That  our 
programmes  should,  on  the  whole,  offer  practically  equal 
opportunities  in  five  main  lines  of  study;  to- wit,  (1) 
English;  (2)  Mathematics;  (3)  History;  (4)  Natural 
science;  (5)  Foreign  languages.  We  may  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prophesy  what  revision  of  this  list  future  develop- 
ments and  discoveries  will  render  advisable.  Neither  does 
it  need  to  be  defended  as  a  logical  or  exhaustive  classifica- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  either  content  or  method;  for  on  that 
score  its  separations  are  not  complete.  But  as  a  provisional 
rule  to  work  by,  it  was  plainly  foreshadowed  in  President 
Eliot's  inaugural  thirty  years  ago;  it  has  been  repeated 
in  equivalent  forms  at  intervals;  and  it  stands  in  the 
important  report  which  we  have  all  been  reading  this  year. 
It  seems  to  embody  the  commonsense  of  the  matter,  and  it 
serves  a  present  purpose  by  implying  that  necessary  com- 
parisons of  availability  may  be  restricted  to  items  under 
the  same  main  heading. 

We  have  then  reached  the  point  of  stating  the  first 
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question:  (1)  To  what  extent  have  the  methods  and  scope 
of  physics  been  ascertained  in  adjustment  to  school  condi- 
tions? This  is  really  a  shrewd,  practical  query.  As 
President  Hadley  pertinently  said  in  his  recent  inaugural 
address,  only  those  things  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
which  they  can  do  well.  We  cannot  look  to  theoretical 
considerations  alone  for  decision  here;  there  must  be 
practical  evidences  of  ripeness  for  the  duty.  A  subject  will 
not,  in  general,  be  fitted  for  inclusion  in  the  standard  plans 
of  education  until  such  evidence  can  be  furnished.  The 
responsibility  for  maturing  methods,  and  working  out  clear 
thought  as  to  scope,  must  finally  rest  with  those  directly 
interested  in  developing  the  latent  possibilities  of  a  subject: 
i.e.,  the  workers  in  it.  For  example,  if  comparison  in  this 
respect  had  been  made  fifteen  years  ago,  chemistry  would 
have  been  found  in  a  position  of  advantage  over  physics. 
If  one  science  had  been  selected  then  on  the  ground  of 
preparedness  to  meet  these  requirements,  chemistry  should 
have  been  (and  quite  often  was)  that  one.  At  the  present 
day  conditions  have  changed.  The  chemists  seem  some- 
what in  doubt  for  the  schools,  as  to  the  scope  at  least,  if 
not  the  method,  of  the  appropriate  instruction.  Three 
different  aims  prevail;  with  a  difference  seemingly  resting 
on  irresolution,  rather  than  on  clearly  conceived  parallel 
choices.  But,  meanwhile,  the  teaching  in  physics  has  been 
steadilj'  gaining  in  unity  and  clean-cut  purpose. 

Another  instance  can  be  found  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  With  everj'body  in  practical  agreement  that  this 
language  of  a  rich  literature — and  our  own  vernacular, 
moreover — is  a  subject  in  all  respects  adapted  to  fill  a 
central  position  and  receive  strong  emphasis,  the  day  of 
realization  for  the  hope  and  desire  was  postponed,  because 
it  took  time  to  work  out  the  teaching  methods,  and  delimit 
properly  the  boundaries  of  the  instruction.  At  this  date, 
however,  we  all  owe  our  tribute  of  congratulation  to  the 
English  departments  of  our  schools  upon  the  success  to 
which  they  have  finally  attained. 
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On  this  first  score,  as  has  already  been  implied,  there  is 
no  cause  for  uneasiness  about  physics.  This  is  not  just 
the  place  to  make  good  the  claim  with  any  elaboration;  I 
assume  that  its  justice  is  sufficiently  well  recognized  in  the 
quarters  where  it  needs  to  be  appreciated.  But  I  do  desire 
to  direct  attention,  for  every  subject  on  the  school 
programme,  to  the  necessity  of  conscious  effort  in  this 
direction,  continually  renewed. 

The  second  question  reads:  (2)  What  quality  of  instruc- 
tion are  we  to  expect,  in  physics,  in  view  of  the  training 
and  equipment  of  its  teachers?  The  praise  to  be  given  to 
the  spirit  with  which  they  approach  their  task  should  not 
be  stinted.  The  rate  of  improvement  has  been,  and  is, 
rapid.  What  qualification  there  is  to  be  made  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  that  the  near  future  will 
doubtless  see  fulfilled.  It  is  this:  That  no  person  be  found 
teaching  physics  in  the  schools  who  has  not  made  special 
preparation  to  undertake  the  work.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
noticeable  progress  to  report  under  this  head  also.  It  lies 
within  the  limits  of  my  experience  in  this  State,  that 
physics  was  generally  assigned  to  the  teacher  who  either 
had  least  to  do,  or  was  least  inclined  to  resent  an  extra 
burden.  But  men  and  women  equipped  with  the  results  of 
college  study  of  the  subject  have  gone  into  the  schools;  and 
teachers  have  gone  back  to  the  beginnings  in  Summer 
Courses,  bringing  earnest  purpose  and  a  maturity  that 
seized  the  essentials  quickly;  until  perhaps  half  the  number 
of  schools  has  been  provided  for  adequately.  But  we  are 
looking  covetously  forward  towards  the  position  of  advan- 
tage occupied  by  the  teacher  of  ancient  languages,  with  six 
or  more  years  of  special  training,  in  the  average  case.  The 
consoling  thought  is  that  the  best  sets  the  standard  for  all. 
To  equal  the  preparation  of  the  Latin  teacher  is  the  goal  in 
sight.  It  is  fair  to  give  warning  that  when  that  goal  is 
reached  we  intend  to  make  other  departments  look  to  theii- 
laurels,  if  they  mean  still  to  wear  them.  At  least  we  may 
hope  to  repay  to  the  Latin  teacher  the  uplift  given  by  his 
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example,  with  the  encouraging  model  of  flexible,  vigorous 
life  in  the  science  departments;  if,  perchance,  the  older 
traditions  of  our  neighbors  may  be  found  tending  to 
stiffness  and  rigidity.  This  recurrent  note — that  there  is 
to  be  generous,  competitive  rivalry  in  school  matters,  with 
possible  readjustment  according  to  results — is  intended  to 
catch  the  ear. 

The  sciences  are  not  alone  in  the  disadvantage  which 
arises  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  such  college  graduates 
as  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  special  preparation. 
The  modern  foreign  languages,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
stand  in  the  same  shadow.  A  title  to  equal  right  with  the 
ancient  languages  has  been  claimed  for  them  upon  the 
school  programme;  perhaps  it  has  been  made  good.  But  it 
is  one  happy  feature  of  the  point  of  view  that  you  are 
adopting,  for  the  moment  at  least,  if  you  follow  me,  that 
abstract  right  or  equality  is  of  small  value  unless  coined 
into  actual  and  testable  equality  in  operation;  i.e.,  into 
availability.  French  and  German  have  on  some  sides 
unfortunate  antecedents.  First,  they  have  lived  in  com- 
promising society,  among  the  "accomplishments"  taught 
in  a  certain  class  of  schools.  Secondly,  the  colleges  even 
have  set  good  standards  of  attainment  in  these  modern 
languages  so  recently  that  the  full  effect  upon  the  schools 
has  not  been  transmitted  through  the  college  graduates 
who  are  teachers  in  this  department.  And  thirdly,  there 
is  the  intrinsic  difficulty  that  the  requirement  of  living  for 
a  time  where  the  language  is  the  vernacular  is  not  easy  to 
fulfill;  yet  it  is  often  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite  of 
good  teaching. 

This  doctrine  of  non-recognition  until  development  has 
been  attained  may  sound  dangerously  like  not  being  allowed 
to  bathe,  unless  swimming  is  a  known  art.  But  of  course 
there  are  instances  under  observation, some  of  which  have 
been  mentioned,  which  show  how  the  different  phases  of 
progi'ess  dissolve  one  into  another,  in  the  practical  situation. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  third  question.     This  is: 
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(3)  In  what  relation  does  physics  stand  to  intelligent 
citizenship  and  community  life  in  a  democracy?  Such 
preparation  in  the  public  schools  is  on  the  whole  indi- 
rect; or  potential,  if  that  word  sounds  better;  if  we  bar 
such  subjects  as  civics,  and  the  closer  lessons  of  history. 
Systematic  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  any  subject  (within  a 
wide  range)  is  calculated  to  give  that  intelligent  outlook 
which  frees  from  the  fetters  of  the  political  quack,  and 
educates  capacity  for  detecting  the  fallacies  of  the  stump 
speaker  and  the  party  organ;  while  all  difficulties,  when 
honestly  faced  and  overcome,  tend  to  steady  the  will,  and 
give  backbone  to  character.  But  without  being  a  believer 
in  the  extreme  idea  that  particular  mental  activities  and 
special  influences  upon  character  are  bottled  off  separately 
in  the  subjects,  still  my  personal  experience  leads  me  to 
accex-)t  the  position,  that  some  faculties  are  prominently 
exercised  in  subjects  that  can  be  specified.  And  prolonged 
contact  with  young  people  writes  the  lesson  deeper  every 
year,  that  readiness  in  action  is  a  matter  of  habit,  as  well 
as  of  capacity.  In  other  words,  the  material  needs  to  be 
familiar,  as  well  as  the  mental  process,  if  the  mind  is  to 
work  easily  and  without  serious  constraint.  In  order  to 
secure  this  familiarity  in  many  directions,  the  material  of 
the  school  education  should  be  representative  of  the 
phenomena  of  life,  in  the  broadest  sense.  Inasmuch  as  the 
thought  of  physics  embraces  no  inconsiderable  share  of  our 
recorded  success  in  the  endeavor  to  come  to  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  world  about  us,  it  were  not  well  to 
leave  this  region  blank  in  our  education,  and  trust  to  a 
process  of  irradiation  to  light  up  these  dark  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  knowledge.  This  is  a  fundamental  reason  in 
its  broad  statement.  There  are  others  of  narrower  scope, 
insisting  on  the  educative  influence  of  following  chains  of 
cause  and  effect.  There  are  again  others  more  subtle  in 
character,  contending  for  wide  range  of  interest  with  the 
pursuits  of  men,  as  likely  to  retard  the  development  of 
caste  feeling.     Combining  the  suggestions  from  all  these 
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sides,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  physics  stands  on  a 
very  firm  footing.  It  certainly  contributes  to  breadth  of 
view,  by  stimulating  wider  interests,  which  again  do  not 
exist  apart  from  knowledge. 

The  remaining  questions  may  be  summed  up  in  this  one : 
(4)  The  intrinsic  merit  of  physics  depending  on  content 
and  disciplinary  quality,  and  its  psychological  adaptation; 
what  can  be  said  of  them?  Perhaps  the  very  best  course 
is  to  walk  warily  away  from  snares  and  pitfalls,  and  say 
very  little  about  these  elements,  especially  in  comparison 
with  possible  alternatives  for  physics.  Indeed,  I  have 
already  in  part  abdicated  the  seat  of  judgment  in  what  has 
previously  been  said.  But  one  may  remain  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  wholesome  caution,  and  yet  mention 
several  suggestions  coming  from  these  lines  of  investigation ; 
all  of  which  speak  for,  and  none  against,  the  result  other- 
wise reached.  I  am  assured,  by  friends  who  appear  to 
know,  that  there  is  good  pedagogic  value  in  the  content; 
for  it  gives  intelligent  connection  and  rational  explanation 
to  phenomena  that  appear  disconnected.  I  hear  from 
another  quarter,  that  it  affords  to  the  pupils  an  exercise  in 
reasoning,  in  which  their  conclusions  can  be  at  once  put  to 
the  test  of  comparison  with  objective  fact;  while  the 
experimental  work  has  a  quantitative  character  sufficiently 
rigorous  to  guarantee  mental  discipline.  And  finally  com- 
fort comes  from  the  side  of  psychology.  For  I  am  informed 
that,  in  the  adolescent  stage,  there  are  yearnings  for 
general  formulations  including  known  facts,  combined  with 
pleasure  in  speculating  vaguely  on  the  unknown,  and 
admiration  for  disinterested  pursuits.  I  recognize  in  this 
description  an  aptitude  for  assimilating  the  empirical  laws 
of  physics;  a  propensity  to  find  satisfaction  rather  than 
discouragement  in  contemplating  the  wide  ranges  yet 
unsubdued  by  theoretical  insight;  and  a  possible  kindling 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  lives  of  men  of  genius,  who  have 
given  themselves  disinterestedly  to  the  pursuit  of  their 
chosen   science.     And  I  feel  relieved  that  my  previously 
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recorded  view  of  what  physics  aims  to  accomplish  in  the 
schools,  presupposes  no  other  psychological  attitude  than 
this. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  for  which  time  would 
be  short,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  physics  makes  a  fair 
showing  of  availability!  It  meets  the  practical  tests  of 
being  serviceable,  and  finds  no  contradictions  of  which  I  am 
aware,  among  the  beginnings  of  contributions,  which  the 
newer  lines  of  investigation  are  placing  at  our  disposal. 

Voluntarily,  and  not  under  challenge,  this  statement  of 
its  case  can  be  made  for  physics,  in  answer  to  the  question: 
"Why  should  physics  occupy  the  place  conceded  to  it?" 
Let  it  be  remarked,  concerning  this  selection  of  an  example, 
first,  that  it  shows  how  discrimination  may  find  a  base  on 
which  to  stand,  apart  from  issues  still  in  dispute.  Secondly, 
that  it  eliminates  the  disadvantage  of  advocating  claims 
which  expert  opinion  has  not  yet  ratified;  and  pleading  a 
cause  whose  merits  are  still  in  question.  The  desirableness 
of  physics  has  been  recognized  unequivocally;  not  alone  in 
California,  where  the  conditions  are  peculiarly  favorable 
because  the  influence  of  the  University  has  been  wielded  in 
its  behalf;  but  everywhere  in  the  country,  as  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove.  And  thirdly,  that  physics 
being  one  of  the  studies  in  whose  favor  the  scope  of  school- 
work  has  been  recently  extended,  it  stands  without  much 
support  from  mere  tradition,  close  alliance  with  which  has, 
I  fear,  been  damaging  to  the  ancient  languages. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  instance  closest  to  me,  in  order 
that  other  candidates  for  "Equality  in  academic  rank,"  as 
President  Eliot's  phrase  runs,  may  understand  this  to  be 
the  kind  of  equality  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  chance  given  to  all 
to  prove  themselves  the  equals  of  the  best.  And  while  the 
chosen  list  of  subjects  for  the  schools  will  be  selected 
among  the  "best  intellectual  and  moral  materials  of  their 
day,"  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the  fifteenth,  the  prac- 
tical choice  will  always  be  restricted  to  those  provinces  of 
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knowledge  that  have  been  worked  up  into  shape  for  such 
daily  use  and  service. 

The  question  as  stated  above  was:  Why  should  physics 
occupy  its  place!  We  might  change  the  form  of  question, 
asking:  Why  does  physics  occupy  its  present  place?  The 
same  answer  does  not  fit  both  forms  of  question.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  own  answers  would  be  in  some  respects 
different.  How  is  this  to  be  understood?  you  will  say. 
Well,  the  explanation  lies  very  near  the  surface;  for  no  very 
wide  experience  in  life  is  needed,  before  we  become  prepared 
to  find  the  right  outward  act  done  by  the  impulse  of  the 
wrong  motive,  or  one  lower  than  the  best  assignable.  It 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  beneficent  provision,  that  the 
best  things  have  some  qualities  which  recommend  them  to 
the  popular  favor,  in  addition  to  their  highest  attributes,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  "best."  It  is  claimed  for  good 
music  and  good  literature  that  this  is  true  of  them.  And 
according  to  my  observation  it  is  true  of  physics  that  its 
every-day  applications;  the  contributions  which  discoveries 
within  its  bounds  have  made  to  the  convenience  of  man- 
kind; have  won  the  ear  of  the  people.  There  is  no  difficulty 
at  the  present  day  in  securing  sympathetic  appreciation  for 
a  science  whose  practical  fruits  are  omnipresent  in  the 
extended  commercial  applications  of  electricity.  But  you 
may  have  observed  that  no  particular  mention  was  made  of 
these  elements,  in  my  attempted  justification  of  the  esteem 
in  which  physics  is  held  in  educational  circles.  For  the 
ultimate  test  of  fitness  in  physics  for  the  purposes  here  in 
question  is  not  to  be  met  by  showing  that  the  science  is  a 
handmaid  to  the  useful  arts.  The  aims  of  the  ordinary 
public  schools  are  not  technical;  every  subject  taught  in 
them  should  be  freighted  with  liberalizing  influence;  and 
the  wisest  friends  of  physics  will  be  apt  to  insist  most 
strongly  upon  the  refusal  to  conceive  it  narrowly.  Tempo- 
rary support  may  indeed  be  derived  from  appeals  to  cruder 
utilitarian  notions;  but  such  elements  are  evanescent. 
This    lesson    I    have    taken    to    heart,    and    I    urge    its 
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consequences  upon  my  friends;  those,  for  example,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  base  their  advocacy  of  modern  foreign 
languages  in  schools  mainly  upon  the  utility  of  speaking 
them.  Experience  should  convince  us  that  the  promotion 
of  any  subject  towards  an  assigned  position  of  prime 
importance  in  school  work  will  be  vitally  associated  with 
clear  insight  into  its  highest  possibilities,  and  the  broadest 
conception  of  it.  Which  statement  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  though  it  had  been  declared  that  we  must  disregard  all 
secondary  benefits,  when  they  occur  in  association  with 
their  betters. 

The  line  of  remark  which  I  have  just  concluded  tends 
towards  rectifying  one  popular  misconception.  There  is 
another  idea  current  which  makes  an  assumption  narrower 
than  the  truth,  upon  which  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few 
words  before  closing.  But  I  must  prepare  the  way  by  a 
short  explanation. 

We  know  that  the  list  of  school  studies  at  one  time 
included  three  items  only — Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
The  list  has  been  lengthened  by  successive  additions. 
I  will  not  write  it,  because  there  might  be  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  where  it  breaks  off,  which  would  distract 
thought  from  my  present  purpose.  But  it  is  clear  that 
among  the  unquestioned  items  of  the  list  as  now  current, 
there  are  some,  like  English,  which  are  downright  extensions, 
with  no  previous  equivalent;  and  there  are  others,  like 
German,  the  very  burden  of  whose  claim  is  that  they,  too, 
are  philological,  and  a  complete  equivalent  or  alternative 
for  Latin  or  Greek.  Whether  that  is  just  exactly  true  or  not, 
is  also  a  side  issue  at  this  moment.  But  I  raise  a  question 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  great  importance  and  pertinence, 
and  yet  thus  far  to  have  been  overlooked,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  external  signs.  The  question  is:  Under  which 
heading  shall  we  place  physics?  To  be  sure  the  answer  is 
apt  to  come  readily:  "Under  the  first,  of  course;  it  intro- 
duces the  experimental  method  into  the  circle;  its  material 
is  new;   there  was  nothing  like  it  before."     Much  of  this  I 
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should  be  inclined  to  admit.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
clear  that  this  view  includes  all  that  is  instructive  in  the 
situation. 

In  arraying  the  modern  against  the  traditional,  the 
classic  languages  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  twofold 
comparison.  First,  within  their  own  field,  with  French  and 
German.  Secondly,  they  have  had  opposed  to  them,  or  set 
in  balance  against  them,  the  natural  sciences.  It  has  been 
the  ancient  against  the  modern;  the  formal  against  the 
concrete;  the  useless  against  the  practical.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  endorse  these  suppositions;  I  mention  them 
only  as  occurrences.  Meanwhile  the  third  member  of  the 
original  triad  holds  its  way  unchallenged;  even  strikes  up 
an  alliance  with  the  intrusive  sciences;  and,  in  part  under 
the  shelter  of  their  protection,  we  find  mathematics  in  the 
schools  adding  the  analytical  intricacies  of  algebra  to  the 
synthetic  difficulties  of  geometry,  and  capping  them  with 
trigonometry  on  utilitarian  grounds.  But  mathematics 
may  be  dubbed  ancient,  and  formal,  and  useless,  as  well 
as  Latin  or  Greek.  In  the  interest  of  fairness  (and 
more  seriously  than  the  tone  of  these  later  remarks  might 
seem  to  imply)  I  seek  to  submit  that  mathematics  should 
share  these  epithets,  opprobrious  by  intention  no  doubt, 
if  they  are  to  be  used  at  all.  I  also  seem  to  see  the 
way  open  to  restore  complete  balance  in  the  situation,  by 
suggesting  an  alternative  for  at  least  part  of  the  mathe- 
matics now  insisted  upon.  Some  pages  back,  I  spoke  of  a 
readjustment  of  availability  that  has  happened  between 
physics  and  chemistry.  I  am  now  venturesome  enough  to 
put  forward  another  possible  readjustment  that  should  be 
inquired  into — and  made,  if  upon  examination  it  seems  wise. 
It  is  one  that  would  affect  the  relative  importance  attributed 
to  algebra,  leaving  the  plane  geometry  of  Euclid  undisturbed 
in  its  unique  position.  It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that 
I  shall  propose  here  to  occupy  with  physics  any  territory 
that  may  be  relinquished  by  algebra.  If  this  is  proposed 
at  all,  it  is  certainly  not  with  any  dogmatism;    and  not 
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without   nominating   history   as   another   alternative   that 
should  receive  our  closest  consideration. 

I  remember  the  saying  of  a  wise  man— himself  a  great 
mathematician— that  a  premature  contact  with  abstractions 
dulls  the  intellect.  The  more  advanced  portions  of  school- 
algebra  are  surely  abstractions.  So  far  as  my  observation 
of  results  extends,  these  abstractions  are  introduced 
prematurely  at  the  high-school  stage.  The  argument  based 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  by  mathematics 
is  met  by  the  reply  "that  it  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
reasoning  which  is  used  in  mathematics ;  a  kind  we  seldom 
use  in  the  actual  world.  Mathematics  deals  with  certainties 
and  demonstrations."*  After  the  preliminary  study  of 
geometry,  with  its  simplified  logic,  may  it  not  be  better  to 
follow  it  with  that  other  type  of  reasoning,  in  which 
premises  have  to  be  disentangled  among  phenomena,  and 
conclusions  are  reached  by  a  convergence  of  probabilities? 
Physics  offers  such  a  field— of  simplified  reasoning— the 
students'  results  being  immediately  comparable  with  fact. 
History  is  also  human  and  concrete— its  lines  of  reasoning 
being  more  complex. 

Many  of  us  sympathize  with  the  agitation  in  favor  of 
curtailing  the  time  spent  upon  arithmetic.  Shall  we  not  do 
wisely  to  revise  in  the  matter  of  algebra  also!  Personally 
I  cannot  defend  the  extent  to  which  this  subject  is  required 
in  the  schools. 

I  have  kept  this  radical  proposition  till  the  last,  in  order 
that  I  might  not  startle  your  attention  away  from  my  main 
theme;  and  I  conclude,  commending  it  to  your  thought. 


♦Eliot,  Educational  Reform,  p.  186. 
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HON.  J.  WEST  MARTIN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  held 
December  12,  1899,  the  following  memorial  of  the 
Hon.  J.  West  Martin,  late  Regent  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  read  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  Hon.  J.  West  Martin,  who  had  been  a 
Regent  of  the  University  of  California  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  removed  from  among  us  by 
the  hand  of  death. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  that  in  the  passing  away  of  our 
fellow  Regent,  endeared  to  us  all  by  his  manly  and  noble 
simplicity,  his  civil  and  affectionate  courtesy,  his  self- 
sacrificing,  ever-watchful  duty  exercised  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  connected  with  our  beloved  University,  and 
the  possession  on  his  part  of  all  those  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  that  are  to  be  found  exemplified  in  a  refined 
gentleman  and  true  citizen,  we  recognize  that  a  loss  has 
been  sustained,  hard  indeed  to'bear,  by  his  country,  his 
friends,  and  his  family. 

Resolved,  further,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
expressing  as  they  do  but  feebly  the  deep  affection  and 
respect  which  this  Board  of  Regents  now  entertains,  and 
ever  has  entertained  for  our  beloved  brother,  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  Board,  and  inserted  in  the 
University  Chronicle,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  the 
same  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  devoted  and  well- 
beloved  companion  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  his  life, 
Mrs.  Jane  Foote  Martin,  we  intending  by  this  to  evidence 
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our  respect  for  her,  and  begging  to  soothe,  if  we  can,  her 
sorrow,  by  all  the  tender  sympathy  of  which  loving  hearts 
are  capable. 

HARRY  HERBERT  HIRST. 

After  an  illness  of  more  than  two  years'  duration,  Harry 
Herbert  Hirst  died  at  the  home  of  his  mother,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  evening  of  December  23,  1899,  at  7:30  o'clock. 
He  was  the  elder  son  of  Rolandus  P.  Hirst  and  Maria 
Theresa  Teas  Hirst,  of  Yreka,  Siskiyou  County,  California, 
where  he  was  born  May  1,  1873.  He  was  prepared  for 
admission  to  the  University  of  California  at  the  Cheney 
High  School  and  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  High  School. 
Before  entering  the  University  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  engineering  corps,  and  had 
also  been  engaged  in  other  engineering  field  work.  He 
was  registered  as  a  student  of  civil  engineering  on  August 
22,  1892.  Very  early  in  his  university  career  he  took  a 
prominent  place  in  his  class  as  a  scholar  and  leader,  and 
became  noted  for  his  intellectual  gifts,  capacity  for  work, 
and  high  rank  as  a  student;  as  well  as  for  his  gentlemanly 
character,  genial  disposition,  fair-minded  judgment,  and 
lively  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  college  life.  He 
became  an  influential  member  of  the  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity, 
president  of  his  class,  and  also  president  of  the  Associated 
Students.  He  was  an  active  force  in  the  social  life  of  his 
adopted  home,  a  leading  player  in  the  Junior  farce  staged 
by  his  class,  and  an  important  member  of  the  university 
dramatic  society.  In  1896  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  B.S.  from  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  and 
was  awarded  the  University  medal,  annually  bestowed  upon 
"the  most  distinguished  graduate  of  each  year."  His 
ability  and  skill  in  surveying  won  for  him,  in  August,  1895, 
while  still  an  undergraduate,  the  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  as  Assistant  in  Surveying  Field  Practice.  In 
May,  1896,  he  was  appointed  Assistant,  and  in  May,  1898, 
Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.     The 
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last-named  appointment  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
although,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  had  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  dating  from  September  1,  1899. 
He  possessed  a  most  winning  personality,  a  manly  and 
generous  spirit,  and  an  exceptionally  strong  and  original 
mind.  His  talents,  character,  and  disposition  commanded 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Frank  Soule. 


OFFICIAL   ACTION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  held 
December  12,  1899,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  Article  438  of  the  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Eegents 
of  the  University  of  California  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Whenever  a  leave  of  absence  is  granted  to  any  professor,  associate 
professor,  or  assistant  professor  of  the  University  now  or  hereafter 
receiving  a  salary  for  his  services,  such  salary  shall,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Eegents, 
be  paid  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  two -thirds  of  said  salary  during  the 
absence  of  such  professor,  but  not  for  more  than  one  year  in  seven  in 
service ;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  cases  of  those  who  at  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  this  amended  rule  are  professors  in  the  University 
and  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  year's  absence  on  full  pay 
the  first  leave  of  absence  granted  may  be  with  full  pay. 

Resolved,  that  Article  439  of  the  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

No  salary  or  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  professors,  instructors, 
or  employees  unless  actively  employed  in  some  department  of  the 
University ;  but  such  active  employment  by  such  professor,  instructor, 
or  employee  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
University  and  upon  approval  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  be  exercised, 
if  in  their  judgment  it  be  deemed  expedient,  elsewhere  than  at 
Berkeley. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, held  December  26th,  the  following  degrees  were 
conferred : 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Letters  upon: — Guenevere  MetkifiE,  B.L. 
(Pomona  College),  Pomona. 
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The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  upon: — Minnie  Reed,  B.S.  and 
M.S.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  College),  Berkeley;  Perley  Gilman 
Nutting,  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University),  Berkeley. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon : — Lucia  Hester  Fish,  Oakland ; 
Helen  Augusta  Frost,  A.B.  (Emporia  College),  San  Diego;  Alexander 
Marsden  Kidd,  San  Francisco;  Margaret  Lilian  Matthew,  Berkeley; 
Nannie  Fessenden  Skimmings,  Berkeley;  Sarah  Elizabeth  Marquand 
Smoot,  Berkeley;  Katharine  Stack,  Berkeley;  Aim^e  Steinhart,  San 
Francisco. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  upon: — Edith  Sara  Brownsill, 
Alameda;  Julia  C.  Eppinger,  San  Francisco;  George  Hillary  Harlan, 
Sausalito;  Victor  Hendricks  Henderson,  Los  Angeles;  Lena  Florence 
McDonald,  East  Oakland;  Duncan  McDuffie,  Santa  Barbara;  Flora 
Ernestine  Mitchell,  Alden;  Nellie  Vance,  Stockton. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  upon: — Corinne  Carter,  San 
Diego;  Caroline  Duval  Ellsworth,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  Edmund 
Fryer,  Oakland;  Charlotte  Mignon  Hoffman,  Oakland;  Harry  Arlyn 
Linscott,  Santa  Cruz;  Isabella  Mogeau,  San  Bernardino;  Walter 
Newman,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon: — Earl  Wiswall  Garrison, 
Redlands;  Adelaide  Mary  Hobe,  San  Francisco;  Louise  Hamlin 
Johnson,  Berkeley;  Jennie  Louisa  Powers,  Kings  River;  Frank 
Freeman  Ellis,  Berkeley;  William  Thompson  Skilling,  Los  Angeles; 
Allan  Corey  Burdick,  Thermalito ;  Herbert  William  Crozier,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Nelson  Wamsley  Thompson,  San  Francisco. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  CLASSICAL  GRADUATES. 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  classical  graduates 
of  the  University,  and  friends  of  Greek  literature  and  art 
in  California: 

The  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
was  founded  in  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
American  graduates  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  advanced 
studies  in  Greek  literature  and  art,  amid  the  inspiring 
influences  of  residence  in  Greece,  with  congenial  companion- 
ship and  suitable  instruction.  For  eighteen  years  the  school 
has  been  doing  a  work  for  American  scholarship  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the   voluntary  contributions   of   a   number   of 
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leading  universities  and  colleges,  aided  by  the  gift  of   a 
choice  lot  of  land  from  the  Greek  government. 

The  University  of  California  joined  the  group  of 
universities  supporting  the  School  in  1895.  Our  annual 
contribution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has  been  kept 
up  by  the  generous  gifts  of  a  very  small  number  of  grad- 
uates and  friends  of  the  University.  Meantime  the 
authorities  of  the  School  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  method  of  raising  the  necessary  income, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  is  too  inconvenient  and 
precarious  to  satisfy  the  growing  demands  of  the  School. 
They  have,  therefore,  made  an  urgent  request  for  a 
permanent  endowment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Our  own  share  of  this  proposed  endowment 
amounts  to  something  over  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  classical  graduates  of  the  University,  and  lovers  of 
Greek  art  and  Greek  literature  in  the  community  generally, 
are  asked  to  furnish  this  amount,  that  the  University  of 
California  may  not  lag  behind  her  sisters  in  the  East  in 
supporting  so  beneficent  an  enterprise.  The  School  is  open 
to  men  and  women  alike,  and  any  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  its 
privileges  is  offered  free  instruction,  and  quarters  in  the 
School  building  so  far  as  the  space  allows. 

It  may  be  felt  by  some  that  it  is  a  "far  cry"  from 
California  to  Athens,  and  that  all  our  money  is  needed  at 
home.  But  if  our  University  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  great 
future  which  lies  before  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  keep  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  artistic  and  literary 
inspiration  in  the  ancient  world.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
it  be  said  of  us  that  we  care  only  for  the  external  and  the 
practical.  We  desire  to  let  it  be  seen  that  in  education  as 
in  architecture,  only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  California. 
Surely  no  time  could  be  more  propitious  for  such  an  appeal 
than  the  present,  when  the  whole  University  is  throbbing 
with  new  life  and  hope,  and  when  the  plans  and  anticipa- 
tions of  its  friends  refuse  to  stop  short  of  anything  but  the 
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very  highest  ideals.  No  loyal  graduate,  or  public- spirited 
citizen,  will  be  willing,  at  a  time  like  this,  to  have  it  said 
that  our  University  cannot  do  its  part  for  the  American 
School,  along  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Chicago,  and  all  the  others,  including  Vassar  and  Bryn 
Mawr. 

The  following  special  suggestions  are  respectfully  offered : 

1.  That  every  person  to  whom  this  request  is  sent  con- 
tribute something,  if  only  a  single  dollar.  The  amount  to 
be  raised  is  considerable,  and  only  an  earnest  and  unanimous 
effort  will  be  successful. 

2.  That  persons  of  larger  means  contribute  as  liberally 
as  possible.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  many  gifts  of 
one  hundred,  or  fifty,  or  twenty-five  dollars. 

3.  That  each  classical  graduate,  so  far  as  possible,  shall 
add  to  his  own  contribution  such  sums  as  he  may  be  able 
to  collect  from  other  friends  of  classical  studies  in  his 
acquaintance,  who  are  not  graduates  of  the  University. 
Copies  of  this  circular  will  be  freely  furnished,  or  mailed  to 
any  address  which  may  be  suggested. 

An  early  reply  is  solicited,  as  the  subscription  should 
be  completed  early  in  December.  All  gifts  will  be  ac- 
knowledged promptly.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  the 
Recorder  of  the  Faculties,  or  to 

Edward  B.  Clapp, 

(Professor  of  Greek) 

1  Bushnell  Place,  Berkeley. 

The  above  appeal  is  signed  and  approved  by 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 

President  of  the  University. 

Arthur  Rodgers, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 


